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What price imports? American indus- 
try can’t compete effectively abroad 
and is losing markets at home. 


OColdwater Charlie is only 
one of eight kinds of 
im managers” who continu- 
ally block improvements 
in productivity. You'll find 
them all listed in the second article in 
STEEL’s Program for Management for 1959. 
The article tells about areas many com- 
panies are overlooking in seeking to better 
Wtheir productivity. 
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Change in jobless rate may indicate 
government action in many areas that 
could affect your business. 
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With ’59 model run about half over, it 
looks like output will come close to 
predicted 5.5 million. 
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Consumers are in excellent position 
to keep nation’s economy on uptrend. 
Some of the reasons are outlined. 
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Step-by-Step 
Automation 
with Ex-Cell-0 
Specials 


Your first step into automation may 
cost much less than you think. In 
medium-sized shops, for example, 
a profitable, automated set-up may 
involve the purchase of a relatively 
simple transfer machine, such as 
the one illustrated above, consisting 
of two standard way-type units. 
Or, even more simply, a single 
standard machine which easily fits 
into automated set-ups later on. 


In any case, a host of Ex-Cell-O 
engineers, laboratory technicians 
and production specialists are at 
your service. No obligation what- 
soever. Call your Ex-Cell-O Repre- 
sentative or write Ex-Cell-O, Detroit. 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE 


This 20-page catalog will 
show you the most profitable 
way to put automation into 
your present operations— 
make your own “Automation 
Appraisal."’ Ask for Bulletin 
50155. 


EX-CELL-O FOR PRECISION 
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Metallic Transition 


A popular parlor game was revived re- 
cently in one of the Sunday magazines. 
It involves the use of silhouettes of recog- 
nizable objects. The silhouette is cut into 
four or five pieces, and the player is asked 
to connect them and deduce the picture. 
A sort of a poor man’s jigsaw puzzle. 

Lazy writers can play a similar game 
with words and expressions. Here, for 
example, are some temporarily discon- 
nected thoughts; let’s connect them, shall 
we, and check the picture? 

A couch, mice, high land, banjos, In- 
dians, and  palefaces. Now, eune is 
Greek for couch; murinus is Latin for 
mouse; and for some ridiculous reason, 
eunectes murinus is the classy name for 
a South American anaconda. High land, 
of course, is Terre Haute; banjos suggest 
the banks of the Wabash fur away, and 
if Indians suggest copper, palefaces nat- 
urally suggest aluminum. The story de- 
duced from this will reveal that the Ana- 
conda Co., long the copper giant of the 
Americas, has set up shop in Terre Haute, 
Ind., to produce aluminum. 

The complete story will be found on 
Page 66, which is obviously elsewhere 
in the magazine; and elsewhere in STEEL, 
of course, is the logical place to seek in- 
formation. On this page we can merely 
stare with wonder at the great copper 
company, the mighty Anaconda. What a 
magnificent gesture—to manufacture its 
own competition! Makes you sit up and 
take notice, the way you would if Stand- 
ard Oil were to mine coal. 


Improved Profession 


When you finish the Anaconda story, 
turn to the article about traffic man- 
agers (Page 74). Sree says that the time 
has come to let traffic managers manage; 
too often, it complains, they’re just freight 
clerks. We asked eight persons for a defi- 
nition of a traffic manager, and received 
nine different replies. (One of the re- 
spondents, as a result of his legal train- 
ing, used double talk.) The common im- 
pression of a traffic manager is not too 
flattering. He is regarded as an intellec- 
tual character lacking in gumption, the 
assumption being (say, gumption, as- 
sumption! Sounds like a big stone falling 
into the water, doesn’t it?) that he can 
never overcome the inertia that holds 
him in his lowly position. 

Assistant Editor Derry Eynon, who as- 
sembled the traffic manager article, filled 
us in on his assignment. “You'd be sur- 
prised,” he said, “at the number of things 
a traffic manager does. His functions in- 
clude shipping, tracing, co-ordinating, ad- 
vising, packaging, personnel, hiring and 
firing—” 


“A traffic manager does all this? Why, 
it seems his employer is taking advantage” 
of him.” : 

“That’s just it; his employer should 
take advantage of him. He should receive 
the authority and recognition to do the 
jobs he can do.” 

“If he’s such a hot shot, why isn’t he 
recognized as such?” 

“He is. Out in Terre Haute, Ind—” 

“We were out there a minute ago. 
That’s where Anaconda is making alu- 
minum now, you know. Were you talking 
to their traffic manager?” 

“No, no. Terre Haute is the headquar- 
ters of the American Society of Traffic & 
Transportation. The ASTT examines quali- 
fied traffic managers and certificates them. 
First one they ever certificated was Leon- 
ard C. Schmetzer, staff traffic manager 
of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, right 
here in Cleveland, back in 1950. Maybe 
you better read the story. I’m too busy to 
—what did you say about Anaconda mak- 
ing aluminum?” 

“In your own words, better read the 
story.” 


Detroit Doubter 


Exeunt Eynon and enter foxy Don 
Postma, SrEEL’s Detroit editor. Donald 
approaches the footlights, arches his brows 
until the wrinkles ripple beyond his hair- 
line, and he bellows in a loud voice. 
“Hulloa, Shrd, thou talkative, evasive dab- 
bler in picayunish prose! What’s all this 
stuff about a National Welded Products 
Month, with President Eisenhower getting 
into the act? Detroit Steel would like to 
build an ad around National Welding 
Month, but they want to know if April 
is to be recognized as National Welding 
Month by everyone or just by Shrdlu. 
Speak up, sirrah!” 

This shocking lack of confidence hurts 
deep down. On advice of counsel, we are 
referring the case to A. V. Scherer, chair- 
man, publicity committee, American 
Welding Society. And as for doubting 
Donald, we hope he sits on a welding 
spark when April arrives: April, wreathed 
in electrodes, rods, and fluxes as well as 
flowers. 


An Egyptian Kind 


Gracie Fields told us who grew the big- 
gest aspidistra in the world, but who, 
pray tell, built the biggest pyramid in 
the world? 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 51) 
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Bid nat 


your 
| individual 
tubing specs 
are a 

| BISHOP 
specialty 


Tubular Products Division 
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That special tubing you need doesn’t have to be a frustrating prob- 
lem — BisHop delights in tackling tough specs. BisHoP is uniquely 
equipped to handle specials—long on experience and capacity, short 
on delivery. You'll get help within 24 hours from a Quick Service 
Team of sales, metallurgical and production experts—and unexcelled 
quality tubing... the finest made. 


Briefly, the Bishop Line... 


Mechanical, Aircraft, Capillary, 
Hypodermic also NEW 
Stabilized and L grades, 


precipitation hardening alloys 
All standard grades 


STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 
Seamless, Welded & Drawn 


0.008” to 1.000” OD 
0.003” to 0.083” wall 


NICKEL & NICKEL ALLOY 
TUBING 


TUBULAR FABRICATED PARTS 


GLASS-TO-METAL 
SEALING ALLOYS 


CLAD METALS & 
COMPOSITE WIRES 


PLATINUM GROUP METALS Fabricated products—chemicals 
CATALOGS, DATA SHEETS ON THE ABOVE SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST 


up to 1.000” OD 
0.065” wall max 


Flanged, flared, milled, slotted, swaged, threaded 


Low expansion alloys for glass sealing applications 


Base metals & precious metals in various combinations 


AMERICAN STEEL 
NN 


Send in your individual specs for prompt handling, thor- 
ough analysis, prices, deliveries. Write, wire or phone  ||AL8Hi#8 
Malvern 3100, or call your local steel service center. 


WAREHOUSE ASS'N. 


J. BISHOP & CO. 


platinum works 
MALVERN, PENNSYLVANIA 


CINCINNATI LATHE AND TOOL CO. 
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PROFIT PICTURE 


after another 


_wih SPIRAL POINT 


That’s because Spiral Point transforms a standard twist drill into 
a cost-reducing, precision tool! 


On this Link, a manufacturer of hydraulic equipment ELIMIN- 
ATED TWO MACHINING OPERATIONS—the result of Spiral 
Point’s self-centering action! 


Previous method required spot milling, drilling and reaming under- 
size, then a final grind after heat treatment. 


A Spiral Point drill grind of 118° point angle held tolerances con- 
sistently, leaving only finish grinding. 

Convert the twist drills in your plant to precision Spiral Points 

with the Cincinnati SPIROPOINT® DRILL SHARPENER— 

automatically applies this new point geometry in a matter 

of seconds. 

sy. Cincinnati’s new drill point geometry. You get accurate 

™ hole size — straighter, rounder, cleaner holes; eliminate 

secondary operations; maintain hole-positioning accuracy 


without costly guide bushings or pre-centering; get more 
holes per grind. 


Ask your CL&T Dealer, or write us direct. 
Improved Machining Through Research 


3210 Disney Street + Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


“TRAY-TOP”’ Lathes * ‘‘CINCINNATI”’ Drilling Machines 
“*SPIROPOINT”’ Drill Sharpener 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Plaudits from India 


I have just received your Jan. 5 maga- 
zine. This issue deserves a word of 
appreciation from every reader. It con- 
tains interesting, instructive, and useful 
information and data. The 1959 “Forum 
on Technical Progress” is rich with ex- 
perience. “Facts and Figures of the Met- 
alworking Industry” is full of interesting 
information though relating to your coun- 
try only. “Changing Role of Metalwork- 
ing Managers” is highly instructive. 

I congratulate you on this excellent pro- 
duction, and I congratulate ourselves on 
receiving it. 3 

V. S. Kudva 
Technical Director 
Canara Workshops Ltd. 
Mangalore, India 


Stop Wage-Price Spiral! 


Congratulations on your excellent edi- 
torial, “Dear Mr. McDonald: Why a Steel 
Strike?” (Feb. 23, p. 43). 

This type of editorializing must have 
broad circulation in publications outside 
the steel industry if it is to have the 
proper effect. May I suggest that reprints 
of this editorial be supplied by Sree to 
various weekly and daily newspapers and 
to other magazines throughout the country. 

Also, I believe it might be advisable for 
you to comment on how much of the 
savings from increased productivity should 
be passed on to labor. Actually, the pro- 
ductivity increases are made possible by 
the investment of large sums of money 
in superior, more expensive machinery 
rather than improvement in the efficiency 
of the individual’s work habits. Perhaps, 
some people might feel it logical that 
these savings be passed along in the 
form of dividends since it was capital 
and management that made them possible. 

In any case, it is my sincere hope 
that the basic steel producers will realize 
their great obligations to stop the in- 
flationary wage-price spiral. 

While labor has a profound obligation 
to hold down its demands, it seems 4 
growing number of businessmen feel that 
the steel industry itself has a great obli- 
gation to conduct itself in a statesmanlike 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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| in Carlison’s production of stainless steel plate 


JT T was normal, but not easy, for Carlson specialists produced accurately and on time. Stainless steel is 

to handle this big plate. Type 304-L stainless, our only business, and we know it. That is why you 
it measured 7%4/’ x 18114” x 452%%”’ and weighed an can depend on Carlson to give you what you want 
impressive 7923 pounds. And when this big one when you want it! Your inquiry is invited. 
landed at the customer’s receiving dock it was 
exactly what he wanted ... right by chemical com- G (DO GNRESOM le 
position, right by physical standards, right to : 
specification and right to size. Stainless Stool Exchasiv ely 

122 Marshalton Road 

Whatever you need in stainless steel —big plates, THORNDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
small rings, formed or cut-to-shape items —will be District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


»LATES « PLATE PRODUCTS + HEADS « RINGS « CIRCLES « FLANGES « FORGINGS « BARS AND SHEETS (No. 1 Finish) 
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COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC BRONZES 


You get greater strength... with 


SHENANGO CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS 


Downtime, rejects, heavy maintenance costs and too-frequent 
replacements can be cut down appreciably by the use of Shenango 
extra-strong centrifugal castings. 

They provide a finer, pressure-dense grain... with all the 
weakening defects eliminated, such as blowholes and sand 
inclusions. 

Though built to stand the most rugged service, each Shenan- 
go casting is precisely-dimensioned to your exacting require- 
ments. Whether you need rolls, bearings, bushings, mandrels, 
sleeves, liners, or any other essentially symmetrical part... 
specify Shenango for greater. strength, greater wear-resistance, 
greater lasting power and greater savings, year after year. 

Informative bulletins are yours for the asking. Write to: 
Centrifugally Cast Products Division, The Shenango Furnace 
Company, Dover, Ohio. 


MONEL METAL ¢ NI-RESIST MEEHANITE® METAL + ALLOY IRONS 


CENTRIFUGAL 
CASTINGS 


ALUMINUM AND MANGANESE BRONZES 


LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


manner and call a genuine halt to built- 
in inflation such as the last three year 
contract with the steelworkers provided. 
Let us hope there are a sufficient num- 
ber of men in the industry who will stay 
by their guns regardless of the pressure 
used. 


Incidentally, you may be interested to 
know that the total exports of American 
manufactured leaf springs in 1958 fell ap- 
proximately 50 per cent below the 1957 
exports. The reason for this sharp drop 
was primarily the fact that the wage- 
price spiral of inflation has priced Ameri- 
can springs out of many world markets, 


G. W. Hill 
President 
Service Spring Co. 
Indianapolis 


Praises Salary Series 


Will you send me copies of the three 
articles on techniques for setting salaries 
of metalworking managers (Jan. 19, p. 42; 
Jan. 26, p. 52; Feb. 2, p. 60)? Congratu- 
lations on a fine series! 

C. L. Sherran 
Director 
Public & Personnel Relations 
Pfaudler Co. Div. 
Pfaudler Permutit Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


This series was both interesting and 
informative. 
D. J. Thornton 


Chief Industrial Engineer 
Solar Aircraft Co. 
San Diego, Calif. 


Valuable in Marketing Work 


Will you please send a copy of the 
1959 edition of “Facts & Figures of the 
Metalworking Industry” (Jan. 5, opposite 
p. 138)? We have found this to be ex- 
tremely valuable in our marketing work 
in the past and look forward to re- 
ceiving the most recent edition. 


Harold P. Smith 


Commercial Development Dept. 
Naugatuck Chemical Div. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 


Naugatuck, Conn. 


Metal Selector Saves Hours 


With deep gratitude, I acknowledge re- 
celving a copy of the “Metal Selector, 
1958 Edition” (Oct. 20, 1958, opposite 
p. 156). In the work I do, it is nec- 
essary to get an up-to-date picture of the 
actual status of things. Your selectors 
have saved me many hours. 


Dimitri Vvedensky 


Consulting Engineer 
Battelle Memorial Institute 
Columbus, Ohio 
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‘CALENDAR 


| 

far. 16-18, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: National passenger car, body, 
) and materials meeting, Sheraton-Cadillac 
| Hotel, Detroit. Society’s address: 485 
} Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
oo John A. C. Warner. 


far. 16-20, American Institute of Chemi- 
feal Engineers: Winter meeting, Chal- 
| fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
i Institute’s address: 25 W. 45th St., New 
HYork 36, N. Y. Secretary: F. J. Van 
| Antwerpen. 


ar. 16-20, National Association of Cor- 
rosion Engineers: Annual conference and 
exhibit, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. As- 
| sociation’s address: 1601 M & M Bidg., 
‘Houston 2, Tex. Secretary: T. J. Hull. 


lar. 16-20, Western Metal Exposition & 
| Congress: Pan-Pacific Auditorium and 
| Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. Spon- 
‘sor: American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. As- 
‘sistant secretary: Ray T. Bayless. 


| 

ilar. 17-19, American Machine Tool Dis- 
| tributors Association: Spring meeting, 
| Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington. As- 
| sociation’s address: 1900 Arch St., Phila- 
+ delphia 3, Pa. General manager: James 
| C. Kelley. 


Mar. 17-19, Investment Casting Institute: 
| Annual meeting, Surf Rider Hotel, Santa 
| Monica, Calif. Institute’s address: 27 
}E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. Execu- 
| tive secretary: H. P. Dolan. 


Har. 18-20, Electronic Industries Associa- 
||tion: Spring meeting, Statler-Hilton Ho- 
(tel, Washington. Association’s address: 
1/1721 DeSales St. N.W., Washington 6, 


(D.C. Secretary: James D. Secrest. 


lar. 19-20, Society of Automotive Engi- 
jneers: National production meeting, 
|Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. So- 
ciety’s address: 485 Lexington Ave., New 
‘York 17, N. Y. Secretary: John A. C. 
| Warner. 


lar. 23-24, American Management As- 
‘sociation: Special manufacturing con- 
ference on integrated materials manage- 
‘ment, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. As- 
| sociation’s address: 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y. Manufacturing divi- 
'sion’s manager: Clifford J. Craft. 


far. 24-25, Institute of Printed Circuits: 
/Annual meeting, St. Moritz Hotel, New 
‘York. Institute’s address: 27 E. Monroe 
'St., Chicago 3, Ill. Executive secretary: 
H. P. Dolan. 


far. 31-Apr. 3, Society of Automotive 
Engineers: National aeronautic meeting 
and production forum, and aircraft en- 
gineering display, Hotel Commodore, 
New York. Society’s address: 485 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Secre- 
tary: John A. C. Warner. 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 
COMPRESSORS 


For higher 
pumping efficiency 


of solids in suspension! 


Fairbanks-Morse 
§440A Non-Clog Pumps 


Ideal for pumping unscreened liquids 
with large solids in suspension 


e industrial wastes 
e sanitary sewage disposal 
e industrial processes 


Here is your answer to higher effi- 
ciencies wherever you are pumping 
solids in suspension! 


All-new Fairbanks-Morse 5440A 
Non-Clog Pumps feature quick, easy 
convertibility between any of the 
many vertical and horizontal types. 
Power requirements of the pump are 
always perfectly matched to the 
electrical and mechanical compo- 
nents. Precision-machined centering 
fits assure accurate alignment. Ex- 
clusive F-M bladeless impeller 
design minimizes maintenance by 
preventing clogging from solids and 
stringy material. The 5440A is only 
one of many F-M solids-handling 
pumps designed to meet a broad 
range of requirements. For informa- 
tion, write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Ask for new 
5440A BULLETIN! 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a@ name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GAS ENGINES - PUMPS 
MAGNETOS - HOME WATER SYSTEMS 


Field installations of the new LANHYROL Thread 
Rolling Machine are producing outstanding results. 
Production data from representative jobs, as shown, 
indicate the unequalled output, flexibility, and range 
coverage of this revolutionary new machine, not available 
anywhere else in the Western Hemisphere. 


The LANHYROL Thread Rolling Machine produces 
strong, accurate threads of excellent finish by the chip- 
less, cold-forming process using four different Rolling 
Methods—Thrufeed, Infeed, Continuous, and Reciprocal. 
It will thread all diameters from 3/16” to 3”, producing 
left- and right-hand threads of all types (except square), 
including UNC, UNF, Acme, worm, and many special 
forms. 


Additional information on request—please send speci- 
fications and ask for Bulletin E-60. 


LANDIS Machine COMPANY 


WORKPIECE: Jack Screw 


MATERIAL: C1018 Steel 

THREAD SPECIFICATIONS: 

1'"-5 pitch 29° Acme 

TOLERANCE: Class 4C 

METHOD: Thrufeed Rolling 
PRODUCTION: 30" per minute 
(rolled in 36" lengths—can be rolled 
in 12' lengths) 


WORKPIECE: Transfer Drive Worm 


MATERIAL: Stainless Steel 

THREAD SPECIFICATIONS: 1/4''-26 
diametral pitch, left-hand, single— 
3/4" thread length 

TOLERANCE: .1825—.1805 P.D. 
METHOD: Infeed Rolling (manual 
loading) 

PRODUCTION: 20 pieces per minute 


WORKPIECE: Aircraft Bolt 


MATERIAL: 4340 Steel of 36-40 

Rockwell C 

THREAD SPECIFICATIONS: 1-14 

pitch NF—1-5/16" thread length 
TOLERANCE: Class 3A (Military 

Spec. MIL-B-7838-A)} 

METHOD: Infeed Rolling (manual loading) 
PRODUCTION: 10 pieces per minute 


WORKPIECE: Barrel—MG Gun Perforator 


MATERIAL: .60 Carb. Silicon Tool Stl. 
THREAD SPECIFICATIONS: 1-7/8"'- 
6 pitch Stub Acme—1" thread length 
TOLERANCE: Class 3G 

METHOD: Infeed Rolling (hand-oper- 
ated workholding fixture ) 
PRODUCTION: I5 pieces per minute 


WAYNESBORO+PENNSYLUANIA-U. S.A. apy 
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Recession-Spurred Steel Import Boom Continues 


Recession woes of the steel industry last 
year were aggravated by a 30 per cent in- 
Crease in imported steel products. Steel im- 
ports were valued at $212.5 million; tonnage 
of round steel wire imported was seven 
times the 1953 level. U. S. industry blames 
lower foreign labor costs for price differen- 
tials (Page 59); but a U.S. labor spokes- 
man charges that domestic price policies 
are to blame (Page 60). ~ 


Tempers Grow Short in Common Market 


Familiar rumblings of nationalistic rivalry are coming out of Europe, espe- 
cially from the six members of the Common Market. Strained relations 
among member countries and nations outside the treaty organization are 
resulting in policy disagreements among members. The market’s governing 
body, the Commission for the European Economic Community, considers it- 
i self a new world power; members, particularly France, are trying to get back 
: some of the power they delegated to the commission. Among other Eu- 
ropean producers that aren’t market members, hostility of the British is 
especially pronounced. They consider the market discriminatory. 


Hedge Buying Quickens Tubemakers' Recovery 


Specialty tubemakers expect to parlay a “ter- 
rific rush” of hedge buying this quarter into 
| a year of moderate recovery; prospects are 
- for a 12 to 20 per cent pickup for the indus- 
| try. But over-all demand is growing, too. One 
producer says: “Tf you start with 50 per cent 
operations, you can add 25 points for higher 
consumption and 20 points for hedging.” The 
press of imported pipe is being felt mostly in 
pressure tubing, with some foreign producers 
underselling by 25 per cent (Page 145). 


Business Spurred by Berlin Tension? 


Exaggerated or not, the war talk is an added spur to the business recovery. 
Government inquiries, but not orders, are above normal, especially in in- 
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The Best Place To Improve 


METALWORKING OUTLOOK 


dustries like stamping. And domestic activity shows some signs of the psy- 
chological stimulus.. Defense spending will go higher, because of inflation 
and complex missiles, not because of Berlin. But there’s no intention of 
changing defense order schedules beyond those already planned. 


Conveyor Builders See 25% Gain 


Conveyor manufacturers are pushing an 
ascending sales curve that should be 25 per 
cent above 1958’s level by yearend. Hard 
selling and generally better business con- 
ditions should account for the comeback, 
say optimistic respondents to a STEEL survey. 
Equipment is going mostly to plants in met- 
alworking, chemical, and food processing. 
One question: If prices go up, will buyers 
accept them? (Page 61). 
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Chrysler Says ‘Maybe’ on Small Car 


Chrysler Corp., which admittedly spent “tens of millions of dollars” on 
tooling for its economy car, still denies that a decision has been made to 
market it. President L. L. Colbert told dealers in New York that the de- 
cision would be made by “late summer,” presumably after GM and 
Ford plans are firm. Mr. Colbert said prototypes are on the test track; it’s 
described as a 6 cylinder, six passenger car with a front mounted engine. 
Its wheelbase is 105 to 110 in. 


Your best places to improve productivity are in 
the nonmanufacturing areas. The production line 
has been pretty thoroughly plowed. Look at 
the intangibles—labor relations, research, engi- 
neering—and you'll find fertile places to improve 
productivity, advises Henry W. Spitzhoff of the 
Cleveland management consulting firm, Robert 
Heller & Associates Inc. Needed is a fresh ap- 
proach like this to help keep inflation from run- 
ning wild (Page 103). 


Rails Ask Realistic Tax Amortization 


. 


Daniel P. Loomis, president of the Association of American Railroads, calls 
for drastic liberalization of tax amortization rules so the roads can make 
much needed capital equipment outlays. Mr. Loomis says: “The average 
tax writeoff period for railroad capital facilities is a wholly unrealistic 40 
years.” Comparisons: An airplane is depreciated over five years, a heavy 
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truck in seven years. Mr. Loomis called it significant that in 1955, the 
last big year for five-year amortization writeoffs, railroads ordered 157,407 
freight cars, eight times the total ordered by the industry in 1958. (For more 
about depreciation, see Page 66.) 


’ 


Small Fry's Savvy Worth Having 


Thinking of breaking into a new field, taking 
on a new product line, or integrating opera- 
tions more fully? If the answer’s “yes,” don’t 
overlook acquiring the savvy and experience 
of a small, specialized firm. Here’s a case — 
history (Page 64) of how The Anaconda Co. 
has done just that. Also revealed is what 
makes its fledgling aluminum company _be- 
lieve it can compete with the giants. The 
new firm thinks it will double its net worth 
in four to eight years. 
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Tin Plate Makers Adopt Silicon Rectifiers 


Steel Co. of Canada Ltd.’s new electrolytic tin mill, now under construction, 
will use direct current power converted by silicon rectifiers. Long term 
operating economies are expected. Other major tin plate manufacturers 
in Canada report they are switching to the silicon rectifier. They require 
only half the space normally needed and make higher operating tempera- 
tures possible. 


Electric Iron Smelting on Way Up 


You may be able to profit from the swing 
to electric furnaces for iron smelting. They 
don’t require large capital investment; they 
can be put into operation quickly, with a 
rapid return on invested capital. Electric 
furnaces are flexible. Capacity can be small, 
medium, or large, depending on where 
they’re used. Proper applications can per- 
mit use of lower grade coal, lignite, or peat 
to refine low grade iron or other ores 
(Page 122). 


Steel Employment Climbs, So Do Wages Costs 


Employment of hourly and salaried people in steel was 554,636 in Janu- 
ary, up 54,000 from the low point of last May and up 7000 from December. 
The January workweek for wage earners was 38.1 hours, vs. 34.2 last May 
and 37.3 in December. The American Iron & Steel Institute reports that 
the hourly-salaried payroll hit $332,350,807 in January, up $7 million from 
December. The average hourly payroll cost for wage earners was $3.306 
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in January, against $3.291 in December and $3.042 in January of last year. 
Not included are fringes which averaged 33.2 cents per hour in 1958. 


India Is Boosting Its Steel Capacity 


India, keeping abreast of world expansion 
of steel capacity, hopes to boost its an- 
nual production to 6 million tons by 
1961. Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jam- 
shedpur, is leading the way. It has hiked 
its annual production capacity to 2 mil- 
lion tons. The government has com- 
pleted new blast furnaces at Rourkela 
and Bhilai. India’s biggest problem: 
Inexperienced engineers (Page 63). 


Ford Scientist Predicts Orbiting TV 


Dr. Michael Ference Jr., director of Ford Motor Co.’s scientific laboratory, 
predicts that the U. S. will have a missile mounted television camera 
orbiting the earth within one year. He thinks that within three years we 
will have missiles in orbit around the moon. 


February Ingot Output Best Since May, 1957 


Despite its fewer working days, February’s steel ingot production was the 
largest since May, 1957. The American Iron & Steel Institute reports the 
total at 9,603,000 net tons, vs. 9,317,385 tons in January and_ 5,782,323 
tons in February last year. Operations last month averaged 84.8 per cent 
of capacity. Output in the first two months this year hit 18.9 million tons, 
compared with 12.5 million for the same months in 1958. 


Pennsy Considers Conveyors for Steel Industry 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is discussing conveyor applications that could 
be used by the steel industry in handling its coal and ore. Late this month 
the railroad may announce the action it expects to take. The Pennsy denies 
that it will acquire Riverlake Belt Conveyor Lines Inc., a subsidiary of Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Railroad. Riverlake has been trying unsuccessfully 
for ten years to persuade the Ohio legislature to grant it rights of eminent 
domain to run an overland cargo-carrying conveyor belt from the Ohio river 
valley to northeastern Ohio. 


Straws in the Wind 


W. P. Greenawalt, president of the International Ball & Roller Bearing 
Corp. organized last year, says that the Kyo-Seiko Co., a Japanese ball and 
roller bearing manufacturer, will enter the U. S. market . . . Chrysler Presi- 
dent L. L. Colbert estimates the company lost 100,000 sales since January 
because of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. strike. He hopes for sales of | 
million units this year, vs. 750,000 last year . . . Britain’s first lord of the 
admiralty told Commons that the first British atomic submarine, Dreadnought, 
will be powered with machinery supplied by Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
The British submarine will be similar to the USN Skipjack class; technical 


assistance will be given by Skipjack’s builders, Electric Boat Div., General 
Dynamics Corp. 
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- What Price Imports? 


A couple of months ago, a foreign vessel unloaded 3000 tons of concrete 
reinforcing bars at a Great Lakes port not more than a stone’s throw from an 
American steel plant making the same product. 


The shipment was only a trickle in the larger stream of steel that is flow- 
ing into this country via the Great Lakes and Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific Coasts. 


The imports typify an acute problem, not only for steel producers and dis- 
tributors but also for all the “hard goods” industries. Because of rising costs, 
two things are happening: 


1. American industry can no longer compete effectively for export business. 
2. Foreign manufacturers are taking a larger and larger slice of U. S. business. 


Exports of steel mill products, as an example, dropped from 4.4 million tons 
in 1957 to 2.3 million tons in 1958, or about half. 


Imports increased from 1.2 million tons in 1957 to 1.6 million in 1958, or 
about a third. 


Foreign steel is disrupting the markets for many products. For instance, 
imports of nails and staples came to over 200,000 tons. In comparison, American 
plants supplied 417,000 tons. Specialties like bolts and nuts are arriving 
at a rate of over 2000 tons a month. Some 1000 tons of wire rope are coming 
in each month. 


Prices are $5 to $40 a ton under those of the American market; and they 
fluctuate frequently and unexpectedly. 


What about the future? A delegation of Japanese steel executives now in 
the U. S. reports that 427,000 tons of 2 million tons exported by Japan in 1958 
went to this country. They say that Japan must export to live and must depend 
on U. S. markets even more in the future. The same statement applies to Eu- 
ropean countries. 


Foreign producers now can match quality and delivery on many products 
and have the advantage of lower costs. 


Under our government’s policy of freer trade, the problem of individual com- 
panies in meeting foreign competition is one for which there is no easy solution. 
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THIS PART 
MACHINED 


from new 


Ledloy 170 tubing 


This part for an automotive air suspen- 
sion system was formerly machined at 
131 s.f.m. from MT-1015 tubing. New 
Ledloy® 170 tubing increased machining 
speed by 24% to 163 s.f.m., giving a su- 
perior finish and extended tool life of 25%. 
Ledloy 170 tubing is the world’s fastest 
machining steel tubing—and only Ryer- 
son has it available from stock. It’s a 
cold-drawn, seamless product of low car- 
bon analysis with .15% to .35% lead 
added. Sizes available to date: 1” to 2%” 
O.D. with maximum 3%” wall thickness. 
Ask your Ryerson representative for 
complete details on Ledloy 170 tubing 
—and new Ledloy 375, world’s fastest 
machining bar stock. These two newest 
additions to Ryerson stocks supplement 
the already large supply of screw steels 
and leaded alloys for all applications. 


increaced Value in Buying Metals 


Ask about this Ryerson Plan for 1959 


NATION’S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE . . . ON STEEL... 
SERVICE CENTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 
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24% 
FASTER 


FREE-MACHINING STEELS IN STOCK 


Ledloy® steels and screw stock—Ledloy 300 
rounds to 4”, squares to 1%” and hexes to 3”. Ledloy 
375 rounds to 1” and hexes to ¥%”. Also on hand—all 
your requirements for C1213, MX1213, and leaded 
and non-leaded C1117 and C1141. 


Carbon steel tubing—All the popular sizes and 
wall thicknesses used by automatic screw machine 
shops are ready for shipment, including new Ledloy 
170 tubing. 


Alloy bars—Complete selection of leaded alloys, 
including Ryerson Rycut® steels—fastest machining in 
their carbon ranges. > 


Stainless bars and tubing—Here, too, our stocks 
are the nation’s largest, including easy-machining 
Types 303 and 416 in rounds, hexagons and squares. 


Carbon steel plates—New EZ-Cut®-lead-bearing 
plates (hot rolled, low carbon manganese). 


Member of the «260» Stee! Family 


RYERSON STEEL 


ALUMINUM . . . PLASTICS . . . METALWORKING MACHINERY 
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Recession Boosts Boom in Imports 


‘HE RECESSION had a two-way 
mpact on the American steel mar- 
et last year: Imports increased 30 
er cent, while domestic shipments 
I] 25 per cent. 

Last year’s imports of steel were 
alued at $212.5 million. Rods and 
nished wire products (about 630,- 
00 tons) accounted for $84 mil- 
on. Imports of wire rods were 
‘iple the 1957 rate; the tonnage 
f round steel wire was more than 
sven times higher than the 1953 
gure (see table, Page 60). 

Until last year, the U. S. exported 
aree to four times more steel than 
imported; the ratio dropped to 
sss than 2 to | in 1958. 


Changed Market — Import em- 
hasis used to be on heavy carbon 
roducts. The trend has swung to- 
ard lighter goods, beginning with 
ails and merchant wire products. 
Yemand for rods and round steel 
‘ire has broadened in the last 15 


months. In 1950, imported nails 
took 7 per cent of domestic sales; 
by 1957, the figure was up to 23 
per cent. Imported woven wire 
fencing accounted for | per cent of 
domestic sales in 1953; four years 
later, sales of domestic producers 
dropped 15 per cent; imports in- 
creased tenfold. 

In the case of wire rods and fin- 
ished steel wire, the quality of im- 
ports is much improved; most of 
the foreign tonnage is produced 
with postwar equipment. But the 
foreign machine operators get only 
about one-third as much pay as 
their U. S. counterparts. 


e Price War—A relatively small, 
but steady, volume of Swedish high 
carbon rods (which are drawn into 
quality wire) continues to be im- 
ported. 

The biggest increase in rod and 
round steel wire imports was en- 
joyed by mills in Central Europe, 


Germany, and Luxembourg. 

The foreign price differential has 
forced many producers of wire 
goods to buy imports to meet com- 
petition. One New England wire 
manufacturer had rod costs of $160 
to $165 a ton when his chief com- 
petitor began to buy European car- 
bon rods at $115 to $120 per ton. 
The $45 per ton advantage soon 
forced the manufacturer to buy 
foreign semifinished material. 

Other comparisons: A 100 lb keg 
of American nails sells at $10.30; 
European nails of like quality can 
be obtained for $6.90. Barbed wire 
produced in Dusseldorf, Germany, 
costs an Ohio jobber $40 per ton 
less than comparable wire made in 
Cleveland. Japanese mills import 
scrap from this country, manufac- 
ture it into finished steel products, 
and undersell American producers 
by $29 a ton. 

For union reaction to this situa- 
tion, please turn page. 
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USW Official Slams Tariffs 


AMERICAN STEEL wire producers 
should meet foreign competition by 
revising their policies, not by rely- 
ing on increased tariffs. That’s the 
gist of a strongly worded statement 
to the U. S. Tariff Commission by 
Meyer Bernstein, United Steelwork- 
ers’ international affairs representa- 
tive. 

The commission is holding hear- 
ings on a petition from four U. S. 
wire producers (Atlantic Steel Co., 
Continental Steel Corp., Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., and Northwest- 
ern Steel & Wire Co.). They seek 
an investigation of damage being 
done to their industry by imports 
(Seen, Dee 15219585 p. 38): 


In his countering statement, Mr. 
Bernstein says: “The high and sticky 
pricing policies of the American 
steel industry have pushed the 
breakeven points so low for most 
U. S. companies, that substantial 
profits can be made even during 
periods of sharply curtailed opera- 
tions.” He also claims: “The Ameri- 
can steel industry in general, and 
these four companies in particular, 
have deliberately chosen to base 
their earnings on high unit prices 
rather than large volume.” 


¢ Open Door—He contends that 


the alleged policies have made it 
possible for companies abroad to 
bear packaging and _— shipping 
charges, pay tariffs, and still be able 
to sell at a lower price than the 
domestic producer chooses to offer. 


What can U.-S. companies do? 
Mr. Bernstein suggests that their 
salvation is in their own hands. He 
says: “Let these companies mod- 
ernize their mills, adopt realistic 
pricing policies, and go after the 
business as they did in years gone 
by.” He adds: “. . . an increase in 
the tariff would only intensify the 
problem and lead to new difficul- 
ties.” 


e Labor Cost Differences — Mr. 
Bernstein argues that labor cost dif- 
ferentials are not the central prob- 
lem, though he notes that foreign 
competitors do have an advantage. 
“It is true hourly wages paid by 
foreign competitors are substantially 
lower than the hourly wage scales 
in effect in American steel mills. 
The figures given by the companies 
are not complete because they do 
not adequately show the compara- 
tive magnitudes of the various ‘fringe 
benefits,” he says. His view: In 
most European countries, particular- 
ly in steel areas, nonwage costs rep- 


resent 40 to 60 per cent of hourly) 
earnings. In the U. S. steel indus} 


But even after all factors are tak 
en into account, Mr. Bernstein ad 
mits that “hourly wages and relate 


ly less than those paid in the U. 
For example: In 1957, all inclu 
labor costs at the Niederrheinische 
Huette in West Germany amot } 
ed to only 10.9 per cent of sal 
Mr. Bernstein cited similar lab 
costs for U. S. companies: Atlan 
Steel Co., 38.4 per cent of sales; 
Continental Steel, 32.4 per cent} 
Keystone Steel & Wire, 30.7 p 
cent; 
Wire, 27.1 per cent. The average fc 
all American steel companies in 19. 
was 36.3 per cent, he said, co: 
pared with 18.8 per cent for th 
German steel industry as a who 
not counting the Saar, which we 
17.2 per cent. 3 | 


Mr. Bernstein charges that t 
proposed tariff changes would r 
sult in foreign countries doing mot 
business with Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. In effect, he says: “The re 
purposes of the Reciprocal Trade A 
will be defeated—by preserving t 
trade and already high profits of 
single industry from foreign co 
petition. We will actually be reduc-} 
ing trade in other commodities and 
thereby harming other industries, 
including steel.” 
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[OK FOR conveyor sales to climb 
ais year. Manufacturers hope to 
coup a good share of the volume 
sey lost in 1958. Support for the 
pmeback is solidly in metalwork- 
g, chemical, and food processing 
alds. 

High optimism is apparent in in- 
ustry replies to a STEEL survey: 
> per cent of the respondents 
spect dollar volumes to increase 
90ut 25 per cent over 1958’s level. 
one anticipates a decline. (Normal 
‘owth is 15 per cent a year.) The 
covery will come about through 
nard selling and improved busi- 
ess conditions,” says Planet Corp., 
ansing, Mich. Hewitt-Robins Inc., 
tamford, Conn., and most other 
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.onveyor Sales Rebound 
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| a Source: Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association. Photo Source: Empire-Reeves Steel Corp. 


manufacturers say inquiries are 
mounting. Booked sales are also 
improving, says Conveyor Div., 
American Monorail Co., Cleveland. 

What happened in 1958? Nearly 
all companies dropped an average 
of 22 per cent in sales volume and 
only 15 per cent enjoyed increases. 


e¢ Impasse Looms—Prices may be a 
problem this year. What transpires 
will depend to a great extent on 
the outcome of steel labor contract 
talks. If steel prices go up, conveyor 
manufacturers will want to pass 
along the higher costs. Most com- 
panies have no margin to permit 
absorbing price increases and any- 
how there is some doubt that cus- 
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tomers would accept higher prices, 
says an industry observer. 


¢ Where They Stand — Backlogs 
average 100 per cent of their year- 
ago level. The range is 25 to nearly 
200 per cent. “Since the first of the 
year, we have eaten farther into 
our backlogs,” say some firms. 
Plants are operating at 45 to 100 
per cent of capacity with an indus- 
try average of about 80 per cent. 
Prab Conveyors Inc., Detroit, ex- 
pects this year to be best for plac- 
ing equipment in existing plants. 
Most of the other companies queried 
concur. Systems for new plants 
are running a slow second. Added 
push: “As various industries work 
out of the recession, they will again 
purchase capital goods,” says Math- 
ews Conveyer Co., Ellwood City, 
Pa. 


The biggest sellers are the peren- 
nial champions—belt, roller, and 
wheel conveyors. Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee, believes: “More com- 
panies are discovering that bulk ma- 
terials can be transported continu- 
ously and for greater distances 
economically with belts than with 
other forms of transportation.” A 
major producer reports that he has 
a new type of belt conveyor idler 
which is popular in all markets. 
Made of flexing steel wire rope with 
molded neoprene discs, it’s used 
for handling bulk materials—espe- 
cially in foundries. | Logan Co., 
Louisville, says that pre-engineered 
belt conveyors are the fastest grow- 
ing because of low prices and quick 
delivery on the units. 


e Trends — The building block 
theory is being put to work in this 
industry, and companies are looking 
at the potential in making stand- 
ardized subassemblies that will fit 
engineered systems. Another factor: 
More emphasis on using conveyors 
in places where men can’t go—in 
heat, fumes, dust, and other con- 
taminated atmospheres. 


¢ Foreign Markets — Exports and 
imports pose no particular problems 
for the industry. One source cau- 
tions: “Exports may become more 
important than any of us realize. 
Companies now hesitate to get into 
foreign markets because of red tape 
and the fact that it is hard and 
costly to sell engineered equipment 
like conveyors.” Efforts pay off 
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more per sales dollar in U. S. sales 
than in foreign, says one firm. De- 
spite this situation, a number of 
firms have plants abroad. South 
America, Mexico, and Canada con- 
tinue to be the major foreign out- 
lets for conveyors and some com- 
panies are taking a look at sales 
potentials in India and Africa as 
well. 


® Development—Conveying people 
is coming to the fore again. More 
than 30 moving sidewalks are estab- 
lished in this country—some have 
been operating five years. They 
have safely handled probably 50 
million people. (Escalators are not 
classified as conveyors.) A market 
for moving sidewalks exists where- 
ever people must be moved in mass: 
Railroad stations, airports, and shop- 
ping centers are naturals. 


¢ The Makers Speak—Some manu- 
facturers are experiencing seasonal 
fluctuations. Allied Steel & Con- 
veyors Inc., Detroit, notes that busi- 
ness is slow but should get better 
when auto plants make model 
changeovers in midsummer. Other 
influences: Ohio Conveyor & Sup- 
ply Co., Findlay, Ohio, believes 
that the trend toward automation 
and increased labor costs will de- 
velop more of a market for tailored 
units. A. B. Farquhar Div., Oliver 
Corp., York, Pa., reports that in- 
dustry is more cognizant of possible 
savings and that cost reduction 
potentials are greatest in systems, 
large or small. “The general trend 
to tightening of purchasing as seen 
during 1958 will be eased this year,” 
says Cambridge Wire Cloth Co., 
Cambridge, Md. 


Explains Speedways Conveyors 
Inc., Buffalo: “Conveyors, whether 
simple or elaborate, are an invest- 
ment in cost reduction; they’re a 
prime consideration for economic 
stability in every type of business. 
It’s an axiom that must underline 
the proper merchandising of con- 
veyors.” 


¢ Greater Speed in Future—“No 
matter what product, process, or in- 
dustry you are talking about, if 
there are changes, then the old 
conveyor system will probably be 
obsolete,” says one industry source. 
The industry has the tools to speed 
things far beyond what was dreamed 
of ten years ago, he comments. 
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Ford Offers New Tool Bits 


Made of titanium carbide, the cermets will outlast tungster 
carbide on some jobs, tests show. Ford will not sell the ma 
terial but will license others to produce and market it 


TAKE a close look at the titan'um 
carbide tool bits developed by Ford 
Motor Co. 

Ford researchers say they have a 
longer life span than bits made of 
imported, strategic tungsten. Dr. 
Michael Ference Jr., director of 
Ford’s Scientific Laboratory, says 
the company will not sell the new 
material but will license firms to 
produce and market it within a 
year. 


e 80% Titanium — Dr. Ference 
calls the titanium tools “probably 
the most successful cermets to be 
produced since the development of 
tungsten carbides” in the tool and 
die grades. E. D. Marande, man- 
ager of Ford’s metallurgy depart- 
ment, says the steel cutting grades 
have a hardness range of 90 to 93 
Rockwell A. A nominal compo- 
sition of 80 per cent titanium car- 
bide, 10 per cent nickel, and 10 
per cent molybdenum has been de- 
veloped and tested for semifinish 
and finish machining. 


© Fine Grain—‘“First efforts were 
directed toward understanding and 
controlling the factors that deter- 
mine microstructure,” says Mr. Ma- 
rande. “The use of nickel alone 
results in excessive carbide grain 
erowth during sintering. The ad- 
dition of molybdenum promotes the 
uniform dispersion and retention of 
fine carbide grain size which leads 
to improved hardness, strength, and 
impact resistance.” 


e Test Results—One test involved 
two commercial ceramic cutting 
tools, a C-8 tungsten carbide, and 
a titanium carbide. An 8620 steel 
forging gear blank with a Brinell 
hardness of 170 to 207 was finish 
turned at 1040 surface feet per min- 
ute. Feed was 0.013 in.; depth of 
cut, 0.010 in. The C-8 cut 1090 
pieces per tool corner; one ceramic 
cut 1232; the other, 1666. The ti- 
tanium carbide cut 6317 pieces. 
Several other producers offer ti- 
tanium carbide tool bits. Ford 


says its are different because of a 
patented process for controlling the 
wettability factor to achieve a con- 
stant grain size. 

The bits are expected to be com- 
petitive in price with tungsten tools 
on a cost per piece basis. 
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Long Term Loans Offered 


A Chicago commercial finance 
company will offer five year capital} 
loans to growth corporations in the 
metal and machinery industries. A 
firm can obtain a minimum of} 
$100,000 and a maximum of $1 mil- 
lion. | 

Commercial Discount Corp. says: 
“Smaller firms with good credit can 
usually get short term loans but 
find long term credit impossible to 
arrange. About one-half of bank 
refusals of loans to growth com- 
panies are due to the demand for 
long term loans.” 

Sidney Feuchtwanger, president 
of Commercial Discount, says the 
loan program will differ from un- 
derwriters’ public stock issues in that 
no share of ownership, profits or 
voice in management will pass from 
the borrowing company. 

“To qualify for the program, 4 
company must have competent 
management, a history of company 
profits and ability to repay the 
loan over the five-year period, ex- 
pansion possibilities, and proof that 
the new funds will be put to con- 
structive use.” 


Ore Ships Launched 


Two ore ships were launched last 
month: 

The Revere, second of three 
bauxite carriers being built for 
Ormet Corp., New York, was 
christened at Hamburg, Germany. 
The ship is 603 ft long and has @ 
capacity of 25,575 long tons. 

The Herbert C. Jacksom 
launched at River Rouge, Mich. 
joined the Interlake Steamship Co. 
fleet. It is 689 ft long and has a 
capacity of 24,000 long tons. 
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Nasons install checker brickwork inside hot blast stove of the new blast furnace 


ot Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur, India 


ts goal: 


MEEPING PACE with world ex- 
Hiansion of steel capacity, India 
jilans to boost its annual steel pro- 
Yiuction to 6 million tons by 1961. 
veading the drive is Tata Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur. The 
dirm has poner! a project which 
liked its annual production to 2 
aillion tons of steel. Cost: $140 
thillion. 
_ The project included open hearth 
jurnaces, coking facilities, a blast 
Jurnace, an in-plant railroad, a sin- 
ering plant with screening and 
‘cushing equipment (capacity: 4000 
ons daily), plus sheet bar and bil- 
st, blooming, and medium and 
ight structural mills. 


| Kaiser Engineers, Oakland, Calif., 
nd its subsidiary, Kaiser Engineers 
Dverseas Corp., contracted for the 
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6 million tons by 1961. 
steel Co. Ltd. reaches 2 million tons annually upon comple- 
ion of expansion program started in 1955 


Indian Steel Volume Rises 


Capacity of Tata Iron & 


design, engineering, procurement, 
and construction of the Tata proj- 
ect. It began in December, 1955. 


¢ Other Plants — Another signif- 
icant step has been the completion 
of government owned blast fur- 
naces at Rourkela and Bhilai. Iron 
production has started. 


When all departments are com- 
pleted, the Rourkela plant will pro- 
duce plates (200,000 tons), hot and 
cold rolled sheets (470,000 tons), 
tin plate, and foundry iron (50,000 
tons each). 


The Bhilai operation will produce 
rails and sleeper bars (200,000 
tons), heavy structurals (160,000 
tons), medium structurals (260,000 
tons), billets for rerolling (150,000 
tons), and foundry iron (300,000 


tons). Rourkela and Bhilai will 
also have byproduct plants. 


¢ Problen—The biggest difficulty 
facing India’s development of an 
iron and steel industry: It must 
rely on young engineers who have 
no experience. Large numbers are 
being trained in the Soviet Union, 
Germany, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Canada, and the U. S. 


Indian iron ore output topped 5.8 
million tons last year, compared 
with 5.1 million tons in 1957. 


U. S. Investors Aid 
Australian Growth 


“AN INCREASING number of 
U. S. firms are sharing Australia’s 
prosperity with our full approval,” 
says John McEwen, Australian min- 
ister of trade. U. S. investments 
in the country total $703 million. 
They are expected to double within 
the next ten years. 


Government encouragement of 
U. S., British, and Canadian capital 
investment in the Australian steel 
industry is being urged by Harry 
Hurrell, assistant national secretary 
of the Federated Ironworkers Union. 
He says the move would reduce im- 
ports. 


BHP Monopoly — Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co. Ltd., Melbourne, 
Victoria, has a near monopoly of 
Australian steel production. Despite 
BHP’s $225 million expansion pro- 
gram to be completed in 1961, the 


country still expects an import bill 
of $45 million in the early 1960s. 


Australia hopes to produce 3.6 
million tons of ingot steel annually 
by 1961, up 600,000 tons from pres- 
ent levels. Imports this year are 
anticipated to reach 200,000 tons. 
Steel requirements should jump 
100,000 tons a year in the ’60s. 


e Nonferrous Front — Aluminum 
consumption is 18,000 to 20,000 
tons a year and rising fast. The 
Tasmanian government is investing 
$4 million in the aluminum works 
at Bell Bay to boost output from 
12,000 to 16,000 tons annually. 

In addition to expanding produc- 
tion facilities, further exploitation of 
the continent’s rich iron ore and 
bauxite deposits is being carried out. 
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Anaconda Aluminum Bows in 


It takes the stage as integrated producer—from basic metal, 
to mill products, to pie plates. The fledgling empire is built 
around Cochran Foil. Here’s how it plans to compete 


IF YOU’RE in a business facing 
intense competition from another 
product, here’s a tip: Put an in- 
vestment on both horses—you’ll 
finish strong no matter which wins 
the race. 

That’s what The Anaconda Co. 
did when it backstopped its multi- 
million dollar investment in copper 
and other metals (see list) by 
becoming a producer of aluminum, 
the metal that some believe will 
quintuple in use over the next 16 
years. 

Other U. S. metalworking com- 
panies can probably benefit from 
Anaconda’s experience. Here’s how 
it became a fully integrated pro- 
ducer, from smelter to consumer, 
in four years: 


° First Step—The company’s en- 
tree into aluminum coincided with 
a switch in corporate attitude in 
1955. That year, it changed its 
name from Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. to The Anaconda Co. and 
opened a 60,000 ton a year primary 
reduction plant at Columbia Falls, 
Mont. 

Anaconda’s original intention was 
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to supply its wire and cable sub- 
sidiary and its brass mill at Tor- 
rington, Conn., with pig and sell 
the rest of its output on the open 
market. It wasn’t long before the 
company realized it would have to 
oifer customers fabricated forms if 
it wanted to compete with the in- 
tegrated producers. 


e Equal but Separate — In 1956, 
construction was started on a $40 
million aluminum rolling and ex- 
trusion mill at Terre Haute, Ind., 
which was to be operated by 
Anaconda’s subsidiary, American 
Brass Co. While the plant was still 
under construction, management de- 
cided that aluminum and _ copper 
were two different animals and that 
forming a separate aluminum divi- 
sion would make more sense than 
putting the metal in a salesman’s 
bag as an “also ran.” Anaconda’s 
formula: Acquire a firm with plenty 
of aluminum marketing savvy and 
experienced personnel. 


¢ From Pig to Pie Plates—The phi- 
losophy led Anaconda to the Coch- 
ran Foil Co. of Louisville.  Al- 


though an independent, Cochran 
had managed to fight its way up 
to the position of the country’s 
third largest producer of aluminum 
foil. The marriage was consum-_ 
mated last April when Cochran be- 
came an Anaconda subsidiary. 

In January, Anaconda took the 
final step and merged its three prop- 
erties into the $140 million com- 
plex named the Anaconda Alumi- 
num Co. ‘This gives Anaconda 
Aluminum: 


e A 60,000 ton a year primary 
reduction plant at Columbia Falls, 
Mont. 

e An experimental pilot plant at 
Anaconda, Mont., where parent 
company metallurgists are studying 
the feasibility of beneficiating do- 
mestic clays derived from the Mos- 
cow, Idaho, area as a source of 
alumina. 


e A 510,000 sq ft sheet and ex- 
trusion mill at Terre Haute with an 
initial capacity of 40 million lb 
yearly (80 per cent sheets, 20 per 
cent extrusions) and a potential out- 
put of 100 million lb. Product mix: 
Sheets and plates up to 72 in. wide; 
coiled sheets up to 54 in. wide; ex- 
trusions up to and including 8 in. 
circles; and drawn seamless tubing, 
rods, and _ bars. 


e At Louisville, a light gage sheet 
and foil rolling plant, a foil lami- 
nating plant, and a rigid container 
plant where foil containers are 
fabricated. 


e Another container plant at San 
Gabriel, Calif., which concentrates 
on sales to the west coast packaging 
industry. 

e A foil laminating plant at Fair 
Lawn, N. J. 


e Coiled sheet production facilities 
at the American Brass Co.’s Tor- 
rington plant. 

Anaconda named Archie P. Coch- 
ran to head the complex. The 
founder and president of Cochran, 
a veteran of 40 years in aluminum, 
started in 1939 with an original 
capitalization of $340,000 and ran 
up the net worth of his company 
to $8.5 million by 1957. 


¢ Who Benefits — Both Cochran 
Foil and Anaconda are better off for 
the marriage. The sales and opera- 
tion knowhow of Mr. Cochran and 
his organization, the foil operation, 
and access to consumer markets were 
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: ‘what Anaconda needed to become a 
[ull-fledged competitor in alumi- 
é um. 
T The advantages to Cochran Foil 
(; 
iat 
BY 


are equally as great. Explains Mr. 
ochran: “As an independent fab- 
icator, we were in danger of a 
orice squeeze on our raw materials. 
We would have had to spend a 
inimum of $10 million to build 


Fi, 
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}. coiled sheet plant to serve our 


[ 


needs.” Cochran also gets the 
“xreater marketability of the Ana- 
onda name and a_readymade 
entree to scores of new markets. An- 
whther benefit: Cochran stockholders 
exchanged their $8.5 million worth 
bf shares for around $15 million 
-n Anaconda stock. 


March 16, 1959 


Even with the Anaconda name, 
the new company will be a modest 
contender in the aluminum field. 
But Mr. Cochran believes that 
Anaconda Aluminum can do more 
than compete. He thinks it can 
double its net worth in four to eight 
years by “combining the agility and 
snap of the small operator with the 
resources of a large one.” 


e How To Grow—Here’s Mr. Coch- 
ran’s growth formula for a_ small 
company: 

1. Service is the key word. Make 
shipments on time. Keep a person- 
al contact with the customer. Show 
him you're interested in his welfare. 

2. Concentrate on better profit 


margin items to start. Later, you 
can branch out into the mass vol- 
ume, lower profit items. 

3. Maintain an active research 
and development program that is 
more crew cut than long hair— 
stress applied rather than basic re- 
search. Orville K. Schmied, _ re- 
search director at Louisville, says 
that major company R&D efforts 
are directed toward such areas as: 
Developing a better aluminum ma- 
terial for the industrial capacitor 
market and trying to lasso the strip 
conductor market by developing an 
aluminum product that can be sub- 
stituted for copper magnet wire. 

4. Pick the markets where your 
competitors are weak and establish 
yourself as a source of supply. For 
example, the company makes a 
household foil (Chef-Foil). The 
market is rather limited because the 
company doesn’t feel it can slug it 
out with larger producers that have 
big national advertising campaigns. 
But a sales task force found that 
hospitals, restaurants, and hotels 
were forced to use household foil 
because of the lack of a commercial 
foil product. Result: The company 
makes a special foil in a variety of 
sizes and shapes and now controls 
a large share of this market. 

Proof of Mr. Cochran’s formula: 
Throughout the recession, Cochran 
Foil operated on a six and seven 
day workweek. 


e Future — Says Mr. Cochran: 
“There’s no question that we'll grow. 
We just wonder how big and how 
fast. We do believe our rate of 
growth in the next few years will 
be considerably above that of the 
industry. We're thinking of sev- 
eral times our present reduction ca- 
pacity; more fabrication facilities; 
more complete line of mill products; 
and a continuation of the spiral in 
our foil operations.” 

No wonder some people are say- 
ing: At Anaconda, copper may be 
king, but aluminum’s the crown 
prince. 


Mahon Widens Steel Line 


Steel stocks of Steel Warehouse 
Div., R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit, 
have been expanded to _ include 
square and rectangular hot-rolled 
steel tubing. Two types are of- 
fered; Resistance and special sub- 
merged arcwelded. 
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WILL YOU HELP? | 


reform. What’s needed is an approach that 
most industrialists can support. To help — [| 
you evaluate the four most favored, this 
week STEEL will explain the bracket system. 
The other three methods will be detailed in 
succeeding issues. 


STEEL surveyed 918 top metalworking ex- 
ecutives to learn what type depreciation 
reform they favored (Mar. 2, p. 69). The 
results: 40.1 per cent want the bracket sys- 
tem; 37.7 per cent want faster writeoffs, 
using the present useful life concept; 12.7 
per cent want reinvestment depreciation; 
1.8 per cent want higher first year credit. 
(At present, you can write off 20 per cent 


a ET 


In April, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 


merce plans a meeting of people interested 


ar et 


in the first year of acquisition if the proper- 
ty’s cost doesn’t exceed $10,000.) 


Since a majority can’t agree on what 
should be done, it’s not surprising that 
Congress hasn’t enacted broad depreciation 


WILL YOU HELP? 


in depreciation, hoping to drum up more | 
support for reform. } 


Relief will come only if you who are 
sharply affected by depreciation policies | 
will keep plugging for action. 


Depreciation Reform: Bracket Plan? 


THE BRACKET SYSTEM is the 
most popular of the depreciation 
reform methods. But STEEL’s sur- 
vey indicates that only 40.1 per 
cent of the votes, far from a major- 
ity, were cast for it. 


@ What It Is—The method would 
classify assets into 10 or 15 gen- 
eral categories as in the Canadian 
system (see Page 67). Brackets 
of maximum and minimum useful 
lives would be given. You would 
be allowed to choose any useful life 
within the bracket without chal- 
lenge from the Internal Revenue 
Service. Any taxpayer who wished 
to use a longer or shorter life would 
have the burden of proving its rea- 
sonableness to IRS. 

Based on industry and Treasury 
statistics and studies, the bracket 
for machine tools would be seven 
to ten years. Most durable equip- 
ment would be in the five-to-ten 
year bracket; buildings and fixed 
installations would be in the 20- 
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to-30 year group. Original cost 
would be the basis of computation. 


e¢ Departure—Of the four major re- 
form suggestions (see above), the 
bracket proposal makes the sharp- 
est departure from the U. S. meth- 
od of depreciation which has been 
in effect since 1934. In that year 
came Treasury Decision 4422, which 
for the first time put the burden 
on industry to prove that the sched- 
ules of useful lives it was claiming 
for depreciation were actually in 
effect. 

If a company couldn’t prove its 
rates (and few could in those days 
of sketchy records), the government 
had a list it compiled in 1931 which 
was based largely on experience in- 
dustry had in re-equipping during 
the 1920s. The list was revised 
in 1942 and came to be called Bul- 
letin F. The average life allowed 
was (and still is) about 20 years. 
The effect has been to reduce de- 
preciation allowances so that profits 


—and taxes on them — went up. 
What was intended as a revenue- 
boosting expedient has become 4a — 
permanent fixture. , 

Bulletin F is based on experience 
in the 1930s (when industry could 
not re-equip because it lacked 
money) and the early 1940s (when 
it could not replace because new 
facilities weren’t generally available 
under wartime restrictions.) 


e Since 1942—Look what has hap- 
pened technologically since 1942! A 
new revision of Bulletin F has been 
completed, but Treasury is holding 
it up. It’s understood that the 
changes are not far-reaching and 
chiefly involve equipment invented 
or substantially modified since the 
last revision. 


¢ Bulletin F Metamorphosis)p—Ad- 
vocates of the bracket system pro- 
pose that Bulletin F should simply 
be a statement of policy. It might 
also define the asset classes. 
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» Whose Fault?—Joel Barlow, the 
)Nashington lawyer who is the chief 
irchitect of the bracket system, 
‘points out that government officials 
should not be blamed for our de- 
oreciation troubles. “Three man- 
igement groups (usually, but not 
lways, in the small and medium 
jompanies) are principally respon- 
ible for the durability and lon- 
sevity of our outmoded and un- 
iealistic tax depreciation policies.” 
They are the uninformed, misin- 
ormed, or shortsighted managers. 
“They have been overstating their 
ome and overpaying their taxes 
sor years,” says Mr. Barlow. “There 


aas been no purposeful overstate- ’ 


ment of profits” by the uninformed 
or the misinformed, but the effect 
juas been to build in a bias for the 
status quo in depreciation because 
yverstated profits have led to higher 
jalaries, wages, and dividends.” 


¢ Bracket System Benefits—Advo- 
cates of the bracket approach claim 
that their system will help elim- 
inate the first two managerial 
groups—the uninformed or the mis- 
informed—who have been unwit- 
tingly perpetuating the old deprecia- 
tion. The bracket plan is far easier 
to understand than what we have 
now. 

It will also require less Treasury 
policing and will lead to fewer costly 
disputes with revenue agents, pro- 
ponents claim. Another advantage: 
It works. Canada has been proving 
the case for ten years. 

Its major plus: Brackets will 
allow depreciable lives short enough 
so that the prospect for the deprecia- 
tion writeoff does not stand in the 
way of a necessary replacement or 
addition. 


© Drawbacks—A major criticism is 


that the system departs too sharply 
from the old route. 

Congress would be slow to accept 
such radicalism. 

Another disadvantage, claim some 
critics: It would leave some tax- 
payers worse off than they are now. 
(They are the persuasive ones who 
have sold IRS on relatively short 
lives.) Proponents counter that tax- 
payers could have the option to keep 
the system they now have. The 
critics’ rebuttal is that such a move 
would introduce unwanted complex- 
ities. 

Among the many backers of the 
bracket system are the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association, and 
the Metal Cutting Institute. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


How Canada's Plan Works 


The bracket system is modeled after the Canadian plan. The 
chief difference: The bracket setup has upper and lower limits (hence, 
the name); the Canadian approach allows all property, which has 
been divided into 14 classes, to be written off at any pace up to the 
maximum rate indicated for the category. If the Canadian taxpayer 
wants to, he makes no claim for depreciation in one year, or he can 
vary the amount claimed from year to year (if he doesn’t go over the 
maximum). One reason for putting limits at both ends in the Amer- 
ican proposal is to discourage wide variations in writeoffs. Canada 
allows the declining balance method of figuring amortization. Here 
are some sample maximum rates used in Canada: 


Item 
Boilers for manufacturing 


Contractors’ movable equipment 


Electric generating equipment (auxiliary) 


Electric wiring for equipment 


General machinery (not otherwise specified) 


Radar and radio equipment 
Joel Barlow is the principal architect 
of the bracket system. He's a Wash- 
ington lawyer with Covington & Bur- 
ling, chairman of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce's tax committee, and pres- 
ident of the Tax Institute Inc., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


Storage tanks for oil or water 


Tractors, trailers, trucks 


Source: Canadian Tax Foundation. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


How Far Can Unemployment Go? 


WATCH the unemployment rate for indications of 
government action on interest rates, depressed area 
aid, import controls, unemployment compensation, and 
a host of other factors which can affect your business. 

Last week, Commerce and Labor Departments re- 
ported 4.7 million were unemployed during the 
first six weeks of 1959. That compares with 
4.] million in December. During budget briefings 
last December, high administration officials warned 
that rising unemployment figures during the first 
months of the new year would be regarded as serious. 
The latest boost in the discount rate by the Federal 
Reserve Board indicates more confidence in the future 
and greater concern that the economic rebirth may 
get out of hand before the year is over. 

Labor Secretary James Mitchell confidently expects 
unemployment to drop to 3.3 million by October. Ray- 
mond Saulnier, chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, thinks it will be “not much above 3 mil- 
lion” by the end of the year. 


How To Keep the Economy Growing 


“Reasonable” price stability remains the administra- 
tion’s highest goal, not reduced unemployment figures. 
As Mr. Saulnier puts it: Price stability is a “necessary 
condition” for a high rate of production and employ- 
ment. Our average rate of economic growth has been 
3 per cent per year; he wants it pushed to 5 per cent 
a year. The increase will depend upon a “more rapid 
rate of capital accumulation,” which, in turn, depends 
upon “circumstances congenial to savings.” A high 
degree of confidence in the stability of the dollar must 
stand back of an increased savings effort. We will 
have growth with stable prices, “or not at all,’ sums 
up Mr. Saulnier. 

Historically, one-third of our annual rate of growth 
has been realized through growth of the labor force, 
while two-thirds has depended upon increased _pro- 
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ductivity, he says. To get us up to the “magic” growth 
rate of 5 per cent annually, we will need more auto- | 
mation to boost productivity. To get the needed equip-— 
ment, there is a belief that taxes must be lowered on_ 
higher incomes to encourage savings and investments, | 


1 


But “the Cupboard Is Bare . . .” : 


The dynamic conservatism of Mr. Saulnier must be | 
contrasted with more liberal views to appraise the fate — 
of legislation affecting business in this Congress. Sen. 
Joseph Clark (D., Pa.) is a good spokesman because |} 
he comes from a state where “508,000 are walking | 
the streets.” He charges that gross national product | 
per capita (in 1958 dollars) has increased less than Sie 
a year since 1952 (GNP per capita in 1952 was $2505," | 
vs. $2509 in 1958). Senator Clark warns: “The cua 
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board is bare in Detroit, Wilkes-Barre, and Law-_ 
rence, Mass.” ] 

He blames the President’s budget: More money 
is needed for national defense, housing, airports, de- 4 
pressed areas, atomic energy, and school construction. — 
The administration’s answer: It avoided rash expendi- 
tures for pump priming during the recession; there— 
is no need to start now that the worst is over. 


Minuteman Work for Small Firms 


Good news for metalworking firms employing less 
than 500: Joseph Crosby, president, Thiokol Chemical 
Corp., reports “60 per cent of the work” received from 
the Air Force under a $77 million contract for Minute- 
man propulsion systems will be subcontracted, “with 
a large portion going to small business.” Aerojet-Gen- 
eral Corp. has an $85 million contract for the second 
and third stages of the missile. : 

Those are the first contracts which the AF has an- 
nounced in dollar figures. Other firms known to be 
working on the Minuteman: Boeing Airplane Co., 
North American Aviation Inc., Avco Mfg. Corp., and 
Hercules Powder Co. Advice: If you haven’t made 
your abilities known to those prime contractors, it 
may soon be too late for you to get a piece of the 
biggest missile program of all. Eventually, billions of 
dollars will be involved. 


Trade War Is Joined by Magnuson 


Sen. Warren Magnuson (D., Wash.), chairman, 
Interstate & Foreign Commerce Committee, is ready 
to take on the Russians in competition for world mar- 
kets. His committee will get $225,000 for investiga- 
tions during 1958. 


Special Bonds for Road Program? 


Pressure is building up on Capitol Hill for the ~ 
Treasury Department to issue bonds to keep the fed- | 
eral road program in high gear. The bonds would — 
carry promises to pay based on future revenues avail- — 
able to the Highway Trust Fund. Bonds will be the 
only way for the program to obtain money without 
dipping into the Treasury’s general revenues. 
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rows in World-Wide Scope 122i: ner es 


LOCATION NUMBER OF CAPACITY STARTUP 
FURNACES _ (tons) DATE 

yes & Laughlin Steel Corp. Aliquippa, Pa. 2 65 Nov. 1957 
jser Steel Corp. Fontana, Calif. 3 65 Dec. 1958 
Louth Steel Corp. Trenton, Mich. 3 35 Dec. 1954 
| 2 80 Apr. 1958 
ne Steel Co. Riverdale, III. 2 50 Early 1959 
Ininion Foundries & Steel Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. D A4 Oct. 1954 
| 1 66 Dec. 1956 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 2 66 Nov. 1958 


Linz, Austria 3 33 Nov. 1952 

2 55 1959 
Donawitz, Austria 2 33. May 1953 
Witten, West Germany ] Pipa ANT AYSs BY 
Bochum, West Germany 2 39 Sept. 1957 
Huckingen, West Germany ] 33 1959 
Moselle, France Z. WH Dec. 1955 
Barcelona, Spain ] 6 1959 
Bilbao, Spain 2 40 1960 
Lisbon, Portugal 2 33 1960/61 
Rome, Italy 2 61 1960/61 
Brussels, Belgium ( undetermined ) 
Luxembourg, Belgium ( undetermined ) 
limuiden, Netherlands 2 66 Jan. 1958 
Imatranskoski, Finland 2 7 1959 
Yawata, Japan 2 55 = Sept. 1957 
Tobata, Japan D, 66 Late 1959 
Kawasaki, Japan 2 46 = Jan. 1958 
Mizue, Japan 2 77 ‘Early 1959 
Amagasaki, Japan 2 33 1959 
Rourkela, India 3 44 1959/60 
Monlevade, Brazil 2 33 Oct. 1957 

1 33 1960/61 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 2 US 1960/61 
Novatula ] i, 1952 
Dnjepropetrovsk 3 PIPL Sorts WAS) 
Stalinsk Unknown 75-80 Unknown 
Kuznetsk Basin Unknown Unknown Unknown 
Krivoi Rog 2 40 Unknown 
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FIT ORES ATE Back in 1898, Tom Corbley (front row, left) 
and his Melting Crew were a proud and imposing lot. 

The Spanish-American War was on. And the nation’s eyes were 
focused on the unique little mill in Reading, Pa., that was busy 
turning out the world’s largest production of newly-discovered, 
armour-piercing projectiles. 


Since 1898, the spectre of Tom Corbley’s crew has presented a 
problem to Carpenter management that has been almost 70 years 

in the solving—how to apply the skills and pride of workmanship 
exemplified by Corbley’s men, to the formulation, the production, and 
then the mass-production of the world’s finest specialty steels. 


Today the problem is solved. But it was a gradual process. 
Because Carpenter was born a small Mill, it has been free 

to grow slowly—to maintain purest quality in every pound of 
specialty steels it released to industry. Quality .. . and only 
the finest quality . . . before mass-production. 


Today, both are possible. With the acquisition of steelmaking 
facilities in Bridgeport, Conn., ingot tonnage capacity has 


ingot tons capacity doubled to meet 
the needs of fast growing industries 


been doubled almost overnight. Additional electric arc melting 
furnaces, rolling mills, new annealing and heating furnaces, 
and other finishing equipment . . . each with Carpenter's unique 
quality controls . . . started operating in the past year. 


In the years ahead, Carpenter will continue to grow—to keep 
ace with the ever-increasing demands of industry— 
for the world’s finest specialty steels. 


[arpenter 


The Carpenter Steel Company 
Main Office and Mills, Reading, Pa. 
Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 
Webb Wire Division, New Brunswick, N. J. =—a77 
Carpenter Steel of New England, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Trafficmen: Unsung Assets 


WITH THE ADVENT of commer- 
cial jet planes, the traffic man- 
ager of a midwestern component 
manufacturer came up with figures 
to show that shipping to the West 
Coast by air express would be cheap- 
er than by truck. Why? Direct ship- 
ment to jobbers eliminates the need 
for a warehouse. A tax saving is 
offered. And air service provides 
more frequent and faster service to 
customers. 

Every day, more companies are 
recognizing that the traffic manager 
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is more than a glorified shipping 
clerk. They are discovering that he 
is a vital part of the company or- 
ganization. “He works co-operative- 
ly with the major departments, per- 
forming a service function for them,” 
says Frank L. O’Neill, general traf- 
fic manager, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul. If given the au- 
thority to act and advise, he will 
prove his worth over and over again, 
enlightened management holds. 


e¢ New Era—We are embarking on 


a new era of scientific traffic man- 
agement. Today’s manager not only 
is well-educated and tops in his 
field, but is well-versed in the cor 
porate picture. i 

An increasing number of firms 
are avoiding transportation cog 
traps by consulting their traffic man- 
agers before choosing new plant 
sites. A Michigan auto partmaker 
neglected to do so. He built a mag 
nificent new plant only to find 
when it was opened that there was 
no freight rate structure for that 
point. Freight had to be paid to the 
next most distant point for whie 


went up $1 million the first year 


e Responsibilities—Today’s _ traffic 
manager no longer simply finds 
cheapest and quickest way to s 
although this is a major facet 
his job. 

“Traffic is one place where c 
are still controllable,” says a lead- 
ing steel company official. Trans- 
portation is No. 3 on the costs pa- 
rade, behind labor and materials. 
One source says 27 cents of every 
sales dollar goes for transportation. 


The utilized traffic manager has 
a host of tasks (see at left). 


¢ Who Is He?—In days gone by, 
men picked for such posts usually 
came from railroad rate depart 
ments. Today, many are college 
trained. Some firms hire corporate 
minded men who then obtain tr. 
fic knowledge in night school, semi- 
nars, league educational programs 
and the like. They rely on subordi- 
nates for detail work. 

The managers interviewed by 
STEEL have as many as 40 persons 
directly responsible to them, includ- 
ing rate and route specialists, trae 
ers, and expediters. 


e Prestige Increasing—The traifi 
manager is gaining prestige rapidly 

A recent survey reports that ¢ 
man with the title of manager earn! 
from $7500 with companies having 
gross transportation costs of $335,001 
annually to as high as $25,000 fo 
firms with gross transportation cost 
of $30 million. Some men titled traf 
fic vice president earn as much @ 
$50,000 a year. 

The steel companies have led 
upgrading such executives. Most 0 
their trafficmen are on the presi 


STEEL 


nt’s staff. That’s a higher status 
n many possess and can be at- 
uct to steel firms’ complex prob- 
ns in the movement of ore, coal, 
me, and finished products. 


‘Problems—In STEEL’s interviews, 
2 transportation executives dis- 
sed several problems: 

ack of recognition and authority 
It hinders satisfactory fulfillment 
| responsibility. But this situation 
being rapidly corrected. 
Shortage of transportation equip- 
bnt—A. C. Friedsam, general traf- 
| manager, International Harves- 
' Co., Chicago, terms -this prob- 
in particularly timely. The rail- 
bas, recently hard pressed, have 
ferred car replacement. Unservice- 
lle and damaged cars are at a high 
vel. The recession also reduced 
e number of single-truck opera- 
‘s who operated through brokers. 
ime firms lessen these problems 
what trafficmen say is the ulti- 
te in low costs: Leasing or own- 
your own equipment. 
Unrealistic rates—A perennial 
oblem is convincing carriers that 
ch rates can price them out of a 
rticular product market. 
Insufficient training of subordinates 
‘Many feel that preparation for 
s with greater responsibility is 
adequate. 

Railroad passenger service—An 
‘ecutive suspects some roads are 
aking travel miserable so industry 
on’t be on their backs when they 
to cut service. “This creates ill 
Il for the entire railroad indus- 
» he says. 


|The Future—Even smaller firms, 
here it is only a part-time job, 
‘e realizing that traffic manage- 
ent is more than clerking. Con- 
tants are called upon by some 
nall firms to aid in solving prob- 
ms. The practice of regularly au- 
iting transportation costs is spread- 
ig because it keeps them in line. 
An Ohio manufacturer suffered 
any shipment damage claims. 
osses exceeded $10,000 a year. In 
1 appraisal of the traffic opera- 
ons, a consultant made new pack- 
is and packaging recommendations 
hich solved the problem. 

After this experience, the Ohio 
ympany says: “To find and solve 
affic problems, you must be traf- 
c minded. The traffic manager can 
9 the job if given the authority 
ad. recognition.” 
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Profile of 
a Traffic 


S .» Manager 


e LEONARD C. SCHMETZER is an example of a modern trans- 
portation executive. He’s staff general traffic manager for Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge Inc., Cleveland, directing movements of sup- 
plies and products in and out of 21 plants employing 25,000. He 
visits each plant at least once a year. 


e Background—Mr. Schmetzer has been working in this field all 
his adult life. While clerking in a railroadyard, he saw the need 
of higher education for competent transportation management. 
After graduating from night school, he became assistant traffic 
manager for a large hardware wholesaler. In 1939, he came to 
Thompson as traffic manager, was promoted to general traffic man- 
ager, then to his present post. 


e Activities—He assumes his diverse responsibilities with an aware- 
ness that his accomplishments may help his profession achieve 
more recognition. 


Mr. Schmetzer is president of the 1200 member Traffic Club of 
Cleveland and is active in national and regional organizations. 


¢ Philosophy—“Traffic management has come a long way in the 
last few years. Prior to 1946, not a single college offered a degree 
course in traffic. Today, there are many fine traffic departments 
across the land. 


“There are many ways in which traffic managers can be bet- 
ter utilized, but it will be five more years before we reach full 
recognition. Through education of both the manager and his em- 
ployer, there’s a tremendous future in this work.” 
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“We've attained 


CONTROLLED 
PRODUCTION 


with our 
BULLARD 


Cut Master, Model 75,” 


as. 


_e says Mr. An 
Leslie Co., Lyndhurst, New Jersey, manufacturers of regulators 
and controllers for industrial and marine steam systems. 


thony Scelba, Industrial Engineer of Similar cost saving methods ca 
applied to your machining prok 


just call your nearest Bullard 
Sales Office or Distributor. 


Combining a specially designed indexing fixture, which permits THEA 

indexing the piece in increments of 45° and with the automatic fea- 

tures of Cut Master, every piece leaving the machine is completely BULLAR® 
finished on all surfaces. This reduces the number of set-ups, for COMPAN Y 
instance, on a four way valve from four set-ups to one. In this man- BRIDGE PO Re 


ner, production is controlled and a minimum inventory required. CONNECTICUT 


Model Run Production 


(In thousands of units) 


1959* 1958 


% Change 


Nov., ‘58-Mar., ‘59 Nov., ’57-Mar., ‘58 


Chevrolet . 


Oldsmobile 
Buick ss 3: : 
Cadillac . : 


Ford’. . . 


| Mercury . 
Lincoln 


Plymouth 
Dodge . 
De Soto 
Chrysler 
Imperial 


Rambler American 


Totals . . 


arch figures are production schedules. 
dapted from Ward's Automotive Reports. 


eee 7 2.0 
Pontiac . . en eO2.3 
ez 2.5 
178.2 
79.3 


. 671.1 


. 2,666.7 


+ 5.4 
te25-0 
TOL 
I fx) 
e573 


732.2 
145.1 
181.6 
166.0 

66.2 


560.8 + 19.6 


2,360.0 + 13.0 


tLarks only. 


Jetroit Spots Winners 


T THE END of this month, the 
359 model run will be half over. 
the second five months equal the 
‘st five, Detroit will build 5.3 mil- 
yn 1959 cars, vs. 4.26 million in 
e 1958 model run. The figure may 


be 200,000 higher, counting the rel- 
atively few °59s built in September 
and October this year and last year. 
Current production has settled 
down to where it more closely re- 
flects sales trends. The table 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


(left) indicates which lines are 
hot this year. 

As expected, Ramblers and Larks 
are singing sweetly. Production 
figures only tell part of the story. 
S. A. Skillman, Studebaker-Packard 
Corp.’s sales vice president, reports 
his company is taking 2.8 per cent 
of sales, compared with 1.08 per 
cent a year ago. In the first five 
months of American Motors Corp.’s 
fiscal year, starting Oct. 1, sales 
have hit 119,036, vs. 48,050 in the 
previous fiscal year. Almost a third 
of the sales were accounted for by 
the Rambler American. 


e GM Strong—Of all the General 
Motors lines, Pontiac is registering 
the greatest gains. A year ago it 
ranked sixth in the model produc- 
tion race, but if March buildups go 
as scheduled, Pontiac will be in 
fourth place, only 20,000 units be- 
hind Oldsmobile. Pontiac sales last 
month came to 29,673, against 19,- 
501 in February, 1958. Oldsmobile 
dealers delivered 30,021 cars this 
February, against 25,899 last Feb- 
ruary. 

Cadillac reports the biggest Feb- 
ruary in its history. It delivered 
12,649 cars, 15.9 per cent over year 
ago sales. The division is appar- 
ently taking conquest sales from 
Lincoln and Chrysler. But the re- 
tail delivery rate of Imperials is 40 
per cent higher than it was a year 
ago. 

Buick is not doing as badly as 
some people suggest — although 
there doesn’t seem to be much doubt 
that the line is not selling as well as 
GM hoped. Unless output is cut 
more, Buick will hang on to fifth 
place in the production run. De- 
sign problems with the Buick sus- 
pension system apparently are the 
biggest reason for sales difficulties. 
Dealers are discounting heavily, 
and the factory is reportedly replac- 
ing rear springs and stabilizer bars 
if customers turn on enough pres- 
sure. 


e Edsel Hot—The real sleeper this 
year is Edsel. It went through 1958 
at a dismal rate, winding up the 
model run with 63,110 completions. 
Only 26,563 were counted in the 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited.) 
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Making Chevrolet Brace Requires 18 Operations 


STAMPING out 35,000 Chevrolet brace 
assemblies monthly is a critical job for 
Falls Stamping & Welding Co., Cuya- 


hoga Falls, Ohio. Initial forming is 
done on a 150 ton Niagara press. It’s 
an irregular form, ranging from 2.86 
to 5 in. Next, a 125 ton press bends 
the ears to a 90 degree angle and 
twists them into correct position. 
Flanges are formed at the same time 


CHECKING follows piercing and ream- 
ing. Some 15 gages are used to make 
sure the 19 holes in the finished part 
are properly aligned. All holes must 
be accurately dimensioned and lined 
up with the center pilot hole (to which 
the brake pedal is attached). Once the 
holes are in line, the brace is welded 
into position between the cowl and 
dash of the car 


a 


INSTALLED, the brace looks like this, 
It braces the steering column, faster 
the instrument panel to the dashboard, — 
and supports the brake pedal. Uni- 
formity of thickness tolerances and ab: 
sence of springback are keys to main- 
taining quality. The braces are made 
from 13 gage, hot rolled steel sup- 
plied by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh i 


calendar year. Edsel’s output in 
the first quarter of this year should 
total 14,400 units, over half of what 
it built in 1958. Dealers report Ed- 
sels are selling for about $50 more 
than comparable Fords, which may 
be one of the reasons for its success. 
Leo C. Beebe, Edsel’s marketing 
manager, reports February sales are 
28 per cent higher than those in 
February last year. 

Mercury is making a better show- 
ing, too. One executive tells STEEL 
that customer complaints on Mer- 
cury are more than 75 per cent be- 
low the 1958 rate. Sales increased 
12.4 per cent in the first two months 
of this year, claims J. E. Judge, 
Mercury’s marketing manager. 

Ford Div. claims it’s building cars 
for “people,’ and apparently 
people are beginning to buy this 
more conservative approach. While 
the division still is running behind 
Chevrolet in cumulative sales and 
output, Ford officials are pleased to 
see that its percentage increase over 
last year is almost four times better 
than Chevy’s—a factor that’s far 
more important than winning the 
sales or production race. 
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¢ Chrysler Comes Back—March is 
a makeup month for Chrysler Corp. 
as it moves back into full produc- 
tion after being shut down for lack 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


1959 1958 

january eee 945,757 489,515 
Rebruanyaaeeeees 478,484 392,112 

2 Mo. Totals 1,024,241 881,627 
Warchiameeret ate eee 357,049 
Aprils oN tua eet 316,503 
IVE hige oem rere Bien cet 349,474 
JUNG cece tie ome 337,355 
Julyc cert cs es eae 321,053 
INVES? cooboowe aobene 180,324 
SSUIMMIS? oonoe sooou: 130,426 
Octobetann sc) cee. 261,696 
November engs4) soseee 514,099 
IDJXtaMIae seone oacuce 593,920 

Totaly sae eee 4,243,526 
Week Ended 1959 1958 
Rebstueeenae 114,282 109,028 
Febsl4e cee 115,491 101,656 
Febs2l: ia. eee 120,780 89,977 
Febe28) ssce 127,783 91,508 
Martine ee 133,8387 83,892 
Viaria | aeee 132,000* 86,447 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
{Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 


of glass. By the end of this month, 
the company will be only 36,000 
units behind its November-March 
model run of last year. Plymouth 
had the biggest loss. Less than 
9000 were built in February, com- 
pared with its previous monthly 
rate of 30,000. On a calendar year 
basis, it appears that the company 
will close out the first quarter slight- 
ly ahead of where it was last year. 
Projected schedules calls for 179,- 
543 cars to be built in the January- 
March period, vs. 157,000 units in 
1958’s first quarter. 


e The Hedge—While model run 
production figures are useful to sup- 
pliers of parts, they don’t insure 
that the industry will build or sell 
5.5 million domestic cars in calendar 
1959. The spring sales rush may 
not materialize. (It hasn’t for the 
last two years.) A fair number of 
buyers seem to be waiting for the 
smaller economy cars due out this 
fall. But if traditional patterns con- 
tinue, the odds are that we'll still 
come close to the predicted 5.5 mil- 
lion mark. Imports may _ shove 
1959 sales over the 6 million level. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


— 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


1959 


INDEX 


(1947-1949=100) 


LATEST 
WEEK 


PREVIOUS 
WEEK 


MONTH 
AGO 


YEAR 
AGO 


Based upon and weighted as follows: 
Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; So 
Freight Carloadings, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% 


este Eales eI 


100 


es lt le ile eal a Le blibs a IST TaN 


JAN. 


| FEB. | MAR. 


apr. | may | sune | vuty | auc. | sept.| oct. | nov. | vec. 


‘Week ended Mar. 7. 


‘Consumer Buying Power Nears Peak 


‘'ONSUMERS are in an excellent 
»sition to keep the nation’s econ- 
ay on the uptrend. There are at 
last four good reasons: 


| Employment—Payrolls are climb- 
lg as the recovery continues. Lat- 
't figures show employment in Jan- 
iy was 62,706,000, a record for 
jat month, even though nearly 5 
llion are unemployed. The work- 
bek has climbed back to a normal 
) hours, and overtime is common. 
Pee Personal income, which 
mained strong right through the 
cession, rose to a record annual 
‘te of $362.3 billion in the year’s 
litial month, $13.9 billion above 
'e corresponding 1958 period. The 
lzgest gains were in wage and sal- 
y disbursements and dividends. 

| 
|Credit—Total credit outstanding 
)44.4 billion) is still well below 
jerecession __ levels. Installment 
edit has been gaining since No- 
‘mber, but it is only up to the 
‘ar-ago rate, while automotive 
:per is well below the correspond- 
g 1958 level. 


Prices—Over-all, prices have re- 
ained stable since mid-1958. The 
osnsumer Price Index of the Bu- 
au of Labor Statistics was 123.7 
947-49 = 100) last June. The cur- 
nt reading is 123.8. 
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studies have cast some light on how 
far the consumers’ spending mood 
will go in 1959. 


Despite the headlines about de- 
fense and other types of spending, 
consumers play the biggest role in 
determining where the economy 
goes. They account for about 65 
per cent of the gross national prod- 
uct. But having the money to 


® Optimistic but Cautious — The 
1959 survey of consumer finances 
by the Federal Reserve Board and 
the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center shows clearly that 


spend and going out to spend it are 
two different things. 


Two recent 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)?........ 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) .... 


Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) .......... 1902 

Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1,000 bbl) ... 7’jQ91 

Construction Volume (ENR—millions) ........ $593.1 $985.7 $365.1 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) .. 166,316! | 162,728 108,322 
TRADE 

Ereizhts @arloadingsm@le000m Cars) meee sae are 1 76 4 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) .......... ee ae oa 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? ............ $31,126 |} $31,111 $30,562 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)? ...... +10% +24%, +1% 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) $25,999 $91,245 $23,587 
HederalmGrosss Webta (billions) senermae eee ees $285.1 $285.5 
Boral Wrolhiimaes INNES Grilhions) oc ossnnnesashcc $40.0 $27.1 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) ...... 21,018 16,355 
Loans and Investments (billions)* .............. $93.9 $94.1 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)* ........ $30.8 $31.2 


PRICES 


STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® .............. 947.82 947.82 
Sreex’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® .......... 990.4 216.0 
Alm Gomimodities amare oe ee ie as ene 119.2 119.1 

tet Neh i. f 127.5 


net tons: 


*Dates on request. 1Preliminary. Weekly capacities, 1959, 2,831,486; 1958, 
2,699,173. %8Federal Reserve Board. *Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 51935-39—= 
100. *1936-39—100. 7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


SAIL 


your parts 


DURABLE GOODS ORDERS 


IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


BACKLOG IN THOUSANDS OF TONS 


S———-=— 
- 
— 


- 
<8, 


If the shape of your part is tubular, 
conical, hemispherical, or curvilinear, 
hydrospinning by the Ingersoll 
Kalamazoo Division may save you costly 
machining expense and time. If you 
wanta seamless part, try hydrospinning. 
If you want precise wall thickness, 
turn to hydrospinning. Hydrospinning 
saves on metal, time and labor. 


COMPLETE PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


Ingersoll Kalamazoo Division has an 
experienced engineering staff, and 
complete hydrospinning equipment. 
If you have a metal forming problem 
“where hydrospinning may be of help 
to you, send an outline of your problem 
or contact the Defense Sales Dept. of 


New Orders* Sales* Shipments 

1959 § 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 
Jan. .. 13,800¢ 10,704 13,700} 12 646 Jan. (20: 2240 meOl Gu 1,794 
By AR ee benno LOVGSSis wy tare sree 12.038 EQUe oe dts 282.6 B06 
Mar.” 8 snes 11,488 pees 24.070 Mar. Sastre 336.6 
ADDS Fee Wexler 10,833 deo ge BR ADI ie materi 323.6 
Maly te refers, Phd tse aen meters 11.643 MER 8s ae Urea 328.2 
JUNG = saacionerrs 12,245 ney 12 086 June ... stor’ 329.2 
DULY cei 12,512 12,256 ULV parcseee tepstese 290.8 
TRUE Ach eORG BEI WE fee SRO 12.385 Aug. ... .... 298.0 
SOpts an, sracncrre 125859 Se clan 12 723 SODta Saee ier 313.7 
Octane 13:53 Ora 12,943 OCU auaee cterens 307.1 
INOVi Gn oe tere 13,074 anes 13.295 INOW os. pig ae 271.1 
Dec. sas ccs oneOO fy ease 13, 600+ DOC. cys cay core aie 266.6 
*Seasonally adjusted. }Preliminary. Total @.0) sr 3,064.02 


U. S. Office of Business Economics. 
Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


consumers are more optimistic than 
they were in early 1958. General- 
ly, they feel they are better off 
financially than they were a year 
ago and expect to be making more 
money another year hence. More 
than one-half the respondents think 
business conditions will be good in 
the year ahead, compared with less 
than one-third who thought so a 
year ago. 

But buying plans of consumers 
are only moderately above those of 
a year ago when the recession was 
in full swing. Only 7.6 per cent 
said they plan to buy new cars. 
Only three times in the last 12 
years has the figure been lower. 
About 28 per cent are in the mar- 
ket for furniture and appliances— 
down moderately from the year-ago 
total. But more consumers are plan- 
ning to purchase homes in 1959 


American Institute of Steel Constructio 


Bank of Philadelphia. Officials 
asked 400 families: “If you re 
ceived $2000 that you had not ex- 
pected, how would you use it?” 
Only 16 per cent said they would 
spend it all. Another 29 per cent 
said they would spend part of it 
But nearly a quarter said they 
would pay bills, and another quar- 
ter said they would save it all. The 
remainder would split it between 
bills and savings. 

Among the 243 families who 
would spend all or part of the 
$2000, 57 said they would make 
home repairs. But only 15 said 
they would buy new cars, and only 
eight mentioned appliances or tele 
vision sets. 

Bank officials conclude: “If get 
ting rid of current bills is the first 
thing that comes to mind . . . it is 
pretty obvious that you are not in 


than in all but two of the last 12 a really good buying mood.” 
Borg-Warner years. And more intend to make 
Corporation home improvements than at any Steel Records Boost Index 


ENGINEERI 


PRODUCTION 
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time in the survey’s history, but 
the average cost of improvements 
will be lower than it has been in 
recent years. 


e Paying Bills—Another indication 
that the buying public hasn’t com- 
pletely recovered from the recession 
comes from the Federal Reserve 


Each week it becomes more ob- 
vious that the steel industry is the 
big force behind the vigorous up- 
swing in industrial production and 
that something (perhaps consumer 
buying) will have to take its place 
as the prime mover after July 1. 
Steelmakers shattered their produc- 


STEEL 


RESISTANCE WELDING EQUIPMENT 


ORDERS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


eeecerM. A IM J» iJ) SA (S: 0) «ND 


i 
| 
Net Orders Shipments 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
fan. ..:... 2,396 1.243 1,427 1,422 
eb. .5... Fagin — Jats} Sonu) Bails) 
ATS os a.0's 2,550 1,659 
ee 1,684 1,963 
TAY 1 oii one's akg pal 1,750 
UNE”... 2,113 2.346 
HOULY oa 1,534 2,342 
| Aug. 1,431 1,419 
| Bept. ..... 1,060 1,125 
. Oct 2,885 1,559 
| EOV de oor ss 1,409 1,102 
ef PCC. owes 1,554 1,357 
i Totals . 20,258 . 19,659 
1) Resistance Welder Manufacturers’ Assn. 
| 
{ 
1 
i 
5 
bn record of over two years’ stand- 
ig during the week ended Mar. 8 


7 turning out 2,556,000 net tons 
steel and then scheduled another 
cord output of 2,633,000 tons last 
eek. The steel industry, with the 
jsistance of strikefree production in 
ie auto industry, moved STEEL’s 
dustrial production index up 1 
Ore point to a preliminary 166 
(947-49—100) for the week ended 
lar. 7—only 2 points below the 
I-time high of 168. 

But the 2 points might come 
retty hard in view of anticipated 
a in the four components. 


| 
: 


1. Production of steel is not 
xpected to go much _ higher. 
ders are still flowing in at a 
scord pace, but producers are 
aching the limit of their more 
1odern, economical facilities. They 
ill hesitate to bring in older equip- 
rent or to add overtime work. 

2. Cutbacks in the auto industry 
ill be felt before the end of the 
1onth. Buick Div. of General Mo- 
yrs Corp. already has announced 
s second cut in operations, to be 
fective Mar. 24. New car inven- 
yries are reaching the point where 
1ore reductions in output can be 
xpected. 

3. Output of electric power is in 

seasonal slump which won’t be 
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GAS RANGE SHIPMENTS 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


Shipment—Units 
1959 1958 1957 
Jan. ... 148,600* 128,400 149.600 
Heb cvcaarenes 134,500 161,600 
MAriro.. Aa ere 149,400 179 400 
ADT tees Gioeits s 148,300 168,800 
MEA Y Seb si sce varctonetete 147.300 156 200 
DUNS ae eee sists eres 155,800 155.300 
DULY emcee macta sieves 129,300 137.400 
AUER S sues (sane 157,600 182,600 
Sept we rimc sates 182,100 192.100 
Octs ooo oboe 211,900 195,500 
INOVi0 oa eee cusie% 171.100 154,300 
DCC ceteris 184,400* 135,800 
SE QEAIS tere goes c inte 1,900,100* 1,968,600 


*Preliminary. 
Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assn. 


broken until the summer heat causes 
increased use of air conditioning 
equipment. 

4. Railroad freight carloadings 
may improve gradually as the gen- 
eral economy advances, but no sig- 
nificant upward movement will be 
noticed until the iron ore shipping 
season starts in the spring. 

If the index record is to be broken 
in the first quarter, it will probably 
come in the week ending Mar. 21, 
followed by a gradual decline until 
late in the second quarter. 


Trend Fore and Aft 


e New orders for durable goods in- 
dustries moved up to $13.8 billion 
(seasonally adjusted) in January, 
the fifth consecutive month of up- 
trend. (See table and_ graph, 
Page 82.) 

e Union Pacific Railroad ordered 
1000 freight cars to be built in its 
own shops and 400 to be built by 
private shops. 

e Gross national product for the 
first quarter is likely to be $463 
billion (annual rate), says Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York. 

e New construction in February 
totaled $3.5 billion, a record for 
the month, reports the Commerce 
Department. 


Herbert W. Westeren, 


Asst. Director of Hayes Research & 
Development Group, Reports . 


PRODUCTION 
HEAT TREATING 
BREAKS THE 3000°F. 

BARRIER 


| Today's “exotic” refractory metals 
for nuclear reactors, rocket engines, 
© and electronic components call for ® 
* heat treating temperatures of 3000°F. & 
e plus .. . temperatures heretofore lim- ¢ 
Ited to the laboratory. 
% Vacuum is often the answer. In keep- @ 
£1 ing with our leadership in the vacuum % 
field, our group = 
developed a 
high tempera- 
ture, high vac- 
uum furnace for 
sintering, an- 
nealing, and fir- 
ing operations. 
This versatile 
modification of 
the well-re- 
ceived Hayes 
Vacu Master® 
features changes in valving, power 
requirements, and low voltage heat- 
ing elements to extend temperatures 
into the 4500°F plus range. Scaled 
for full production, Model HT/HV 
affords advantages of rapid cycling, 
saturable reactor control, cold wall 
construction, and vacuum to 0.1 4 
micron. i 
Atmosphere furnaces are needed, 
too. For proc- 
essing with non- 
oxidizing atmos- 
pheres, our 
group also de- 
veloped the 
M-Y Moly Ele- 
ment Furnace. 
Uses of this 
3300°F unit: 
reducing tung- 
sten and Secon 
ceramic metal- + 
é tizing, and other ultra- high temp. 
= work, Also in design is an oxidizing 7 
and reducing atmosphere electric fur- 3 
- nace for the 3500°F range. 
These new Hayes furnaces, devel- 
3, oped under actual production condi- ‘ 
“ tions in our lab, are now serving in- 
* dustry on high temp. jobs perhaps = 
& similar to yourown. Vacuum Furnace 
Bulletin 5709A 


Dat tL oats 


VANS I, Se eA SS HES 


PA NAR YG Cm TAS Bae 


o 


MIN ASAMEL TCA 


oe 

J and M-Y Fur- 
¢ nace Bulletin 
& 5805 give de- # 
& tails. Write for § 
pe copies. : 


¢C.1. HAYES, inc. 


| 839 Wellington Avenue ¢ Cranston 10, R. I. 
a d 1905 
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CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg. 
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Easier to assemble...easier to operate... 
SPEED CLIP* costs 50% less, too! 


Assembly of the SUPER-FILER® Divide-a-File 
mechanism was considerably simplified when the 
General Fireproofing Company switched to a 
special SPEED CIP design. Sightless people do the 
assembling without former difficulties of fitting 
spring wires into non-uniform stampings. 


With this SpeEpD C Ip, the “self-adjusting” 
Divide-a-File slides more smoothly back and forth 
in the channel. Locking in the desired position is 
more positive, too. 


This is another example of how Tinnerman 
Engineering goes far beyond the original fastening 
idea— how we work with customer engineering 
departments to produce better working units. And 
in the above case, a per-part cost reduction of 50% 
was achieved. In only 4 months, General Fireproof- 
ing had saved enough through lower assembly and 
parts costs to write-off new tooling needed to pro- 
duce the SPEED CLIP. 


You, too, can achieve savings and improvements 
like these on your assemblies. Invite your local 


Tinnerman sales representative in for a discussion 
of the SPEED Nut methods of better fastening at 
lower cost. He’s listed in most Yellow Pages, under 
“Fasteners”. Or write to: 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 *« P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 


Speed Nut’ 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS ® 
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EDMUND S. MURRAH 
rgan’s Rolling Mill eng. dir. 


mund S. Murrah was named di- 
tor of engineering, Rolling Mill 
., Morgan Construction Co., 
orcester, Mass. Roger Kinnicutt 
and William J. Hill will serve 
der Mr. Murrah as assistant chief 
gineers. John H._ Hitchcock, 
mer chief mechanical engineer, 
lling Mill Div., was appointed 
ief consulting engineer for all 
pany divisions. Bernard L. 
rns was made manager of a new- 
formed Design & Development 
spt. These appointments were 
jade under the direction of Myles 
organ, first vice president, who 
pads activities of the Rolling Mill 
iv. 


arold Ulmer, former president of 
acuum Tube Products Co. Inc., 
ceanside, Calif., was appointed as- 
stant to Raymond B. Parkhurst, 
ughes Aircraft Co. vice president 
id manager, Hughes Products 
roup, Los Angeles. Assets of the 
ceanside firm were purchased in 
nuary by Hughes. James Suther- 
nd, former vice president-treasur- 
, Vacuum Tube Products, remains 

Oceanside as manager of the 
wly designated division. 


bert W. Kreutzberger was made 
ief designer, Milwaukee Die Cast- 
g Co., Milwaukee. 


_ W. Gould was appointed general 
perintendent, Midwest Steel Corp., 
new plant to be constructed by 
ational Steel Corp. in northwest- 
n Indiana in the Chicago metro- 
litan area. Mr. Gould was as- 
tant general superintendent, 
eirton Steel Co., division of Na- 
mal Steel. 


rch 16, 1959 


ROBERT E. PARRETT 
American Hardware v. p. 


Robert E. Parrett was elected vice 
president and director of manufac- 
turing of all U. S. and Canadian 
plants of American Hardware Corp., 
New Britain, Conn. He was plant 
manager of Kwikset Locks Inc., Ana- 
heim, Calif., subsidiary, and vice 
president of its sales subsidiary, 
Kwikset Sales & Service Co. Joseph 
E. Madigan was made Kwikset plant 
manager to succeed Mr. Parrett. 


Harry M. Francis was appointed 
executive vice president, American 
Steel & Wire Div., Cleveland, U. S. 
Steel Corp. He was vice president 
of sales for the division. 


Richard H. Carter was elected presi- 
dent of Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., 
Fostoria, Ohio, to succeed E. L. 
Bates, resigned. Mr. Carter was 
named vice president in 1953 and 
general manager in 1958. 


Ralph L. Bayless was made director 
of engineering, Convair Div., Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., San Diego, 
Calif. He was chief engineer, San 
Diego Div., and is replaced by 
William W. Fox. 


Robert D. Everett was appointed 
general superintendent of the Shar- 
on, Pa., Works, National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co. Louis Engle- 
baugh was made general superin- 
tendent, Melrose Park, III., Works. 


Metals & Controls Corp., Attleboro, 
Mass., elected Edward O. Vetter ex- 
ecutive vice president. He was with 
Texas Instruments Inc. as assistant 
vice president in charge of the 
Houston based Industrial Instru- 
mentation Div. 


RICHARD H. CARTER 
Fostoria Pressed Steel pres. 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


PAUL J. REEVES 
Timken sales v. p. 


Paul J. Reeves succeeds W. B. Moore 
(retired) as vice _president-sales, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.,,Can- 
ton, Ohio. Former director of sales, 
he is succeeded by Robert G. Win- 
gerter. Other Sales Div. appoint- 
ments: S. T. Salvage, general man- 
ager-Automotive Div.; Norman H. 
Peterson, advertising manager; 
W. Roderic Covey, assistant adver- 
tising manager. 


Jack Slean succeeds Rudolph Heid- 
rich (retired) as president of Heid- 
rich Tool & Die Corp., Detroit. He 
continues as general manager. 
Julius A. Schensky, general plant 
superintendent, was made vice pres- 
ident-manufacturing. Harold O. 
Love was made vice president and 
general counsel; Perry G. Abott, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Slean is 
also executive vice president of 
Heidrich Mfg. Co. and Alloy Metal 
Wool Products Corp. 


W. R. Ramsay was elected vice 
president - administration, North 
American Refractories Co., Cleve- 
land. He was assistant to the 
president, E. W. Valensi. H. E. 
Stuhler, former president and chair- 
man, retired Mar. 1. 


Superior Steel Div., Carnegie, Pa., 
Copperweld Steel Co., named 
Luther F. Taylor manager of sales 
development; Samuel H. Cole, man- 
ager-stainless steel sales. 


Rolf V. Wallin was appointed vice 
president-engineering, Union Car- 
bide Chemicals Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp., New York. 


Horace F. Richter Jr. fills the new 
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SWAN E. BERGSTROM 


post of sales co-ordinator, Fischer 
& Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. 


Swan E. Bergstrom was elected 
president, and Robert C. Bevis, a 
vice president, Cincinnati Milling 
& Grinding Machines Inc., sales 
subsidiary of Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co. Mr. Bergstrom, who 
succeeds F. V. Geier, retired, is pres- 
ident of the parent firm. Mr. Bevis 
is sales manager, sales subsidiary. 


Dr. Walter H. Zinn was elected a 
vice president, Combustion Engi- 
neering Co., New York, in charge 
of nuclear power activities. He is 
president of General Nuclear En- 
gineering Corp., recently acquired 
by Combustion Engineering. 


Mallory-Sharon Metals Corp., Niles, 
Ohio, named James M. Hughes gen- 
eral manager-titanium sales. He 
was assistant general sales manager, 
Republic Rubber Div., Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corp. 


Arthur H. Van Wormer was made 
sales manager, Industrial Products 
Dept., Machinery Hydraulics Div., 
Vickers Inc., Detroit. 


Warren G. Cudlip was made man- 
ager of quantity sales at Cutler- 
Hammer Inc., Milwaukee. He was 
manager of the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., branch sales office. 


Tice B. Woodcock was made pur- 
chasing agent of Okonite Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 


William K. Smith was named as- 
sistant manager of systems and pro- 
cedures at National Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. He was supervisor-sys- 
tems and procedures at the Steel 
Div. of Ford: Motor Co. 
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ROBERT C. BEVIS 
Cincinnati Milling & Grinding Machines executives 


i 


oe 
ead 


‘ 
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Ralph W. Skerratt Jr. was named 
president and general manager, Fal- 
con Foundry Co., Lowellville, Ohio, 
succeeding the late L. M. Nessel- 
bush. John C. Lopatta was named 
vice president. Mr. Skerratt was ex- 
ecutive vice president. Mr. Lopatta 
was operating vice president. 


Thomas G. Barnes, former vice 
president-sales, assumes duties of 
vice president-general manager, 
Carbide Div., Firth Sterling Inc., 
Pittsburgh. The company separated 
its steel and carbide operations into 
two separate divisions. Mr. Barnes 
will direct both sales and produc- 
tion of the Carbide Div. R. K. 
Hopkins was elected a vice presi- 
dent. Continuing direction of the 
Hopkins process (recently purchased 
from M. W. Kellogg Co. and for- 
merly known as the Kellogg proc- 
ess), Mr. Hopkins will also serve 
as chairman of the research com- 
mittee of the Steel Div. John S. 
Roller, former manager of market- 
ing, was elected vice president-steel 
sales. 


Wesley E. Niemond was appointed 
head of the Tape Center, Los An- 
geles, at the Electronic Control 
Systems facility of Stromberg-Carl- 
son Div., General Dynamics Corp. 


Thomas Trowbridge was named 
general sales manager, Coated Abra- 
sive Div., Behr-Manning Co., Troy, 
N. Y., a division of Norton Co. 
Thomas G. Gilcoyne was made field 
sales manager of the division. 


Jack Bradley was made an assistant 
sales manager, Industrial Div., Lin- 
coln Engineering Co., St. Louis. 


Earl B. Boub was made director of 
purchases, St. Louis Div., Curtis 


eeeee. 


RALPH W. SKERRATT JR. 
executives of Falcon Foundry 


JOHN C. LOPATTA 


Mfg. Co. He succeeds the late 
Timothy Levene. Mr. Boub wai 
director of purchases, Star Mfg. Co 


John Brookshire was made planning 
superintendent at the Milwauk 
body plant of American Motor 
Corp. He succeeds Val Jacobi. 


Ce 


H. L. Bialock was made general 
sales manager, Phoenix Steel Tube 
Div., Phoenix Steel Corp., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., subsidiary of Barium 
Steel Corp. R. C. Whittington, 
former superintendent, seamless tube 
mill, was made assistant sales man- 
ager. j 


J. Carlton Ward Jr., president of 
Vitro Corp. of America, was elected 
chairman of Heavy Minerals Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He replaces 
Neele E. Stearns, president of Crane 
Co., Chicago. The change follows 
acquisition by Vitro of the Crane 
Co. equity interest in Heavy Min 
erals. New officers of Heavy Min- 
erals include William B. Hall, pres-— 
ident; Frank B. Jewett Jr., execu-— 
tive vice president. 


James Mitchell was made district 
sales manager-Colorado area, Harbi-— 
son-Walker Refractories Co. He has — 
headquarters at Canon City, Colo. 


Lester M. Markel was elected vical 
tric Products Inc., Buffalo. 


Calvin A. King was elected ore 
dent, Bird Machine Co., South Wal- — 
pole, Mass. He succeeds F. K. 
Becker, who will serve in a consult- 
ing capacity in addition to his duties 
as president of Bird-Johnson Co. 


Robert DeDobbelaere was made 
product sales manager-carbide tools — 


STEEL 


IN PRODUCT AFTER PRODUCT AFTER PRODUCT 


In automobiles and portable TV cabinets, in air conditioners, 


stoves and laundry equipment—in almost any application you 
can name you'll find Weirton hot- and cold-rolled sheets at work. 


Their roles: helping one manufacturer after another to produce 
standout products at low cost with no hitches in fabrication. 


You can put to good use the uniform gauge, strength and ductility 
of Weirton hot- or cold-rolled sheet. 


Weirton is always ready to serve your needs for quality sheets. 
For prompt and complete service just phone or write Weirton 
Steel Company, Dept. B-3, Weirton, West Virginia. 


_. WEIRTON HOT- AND COLD-ROLLED SHEET 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


a division of 


RICHARD J. SELTZER 
Gabriel Co. v. p. 


FRANK J. HOGG 
Murray Co. v. p.-eng. 


Cc. W. TRAUTMAN 
Nankervis manufacturing mgr. 


SAMUEL A. OTT 
CF&l v. p.-eastern div. 


for the Abrasives Div., Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 


Samuel A. Ott was elected vice 
president-operations, Eastern Div., 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., New 
York. He was works manager, 
Claymont Div., a post he has held 
since joining CF&I in 1956. He 
was previously superintendent of 


Midvale Co. 


John D. Saussaman was made as- 
sistant general superintendent, Iron 
& Steel Div., at Kaiser Steel Corp.’s 
Fontana, Calif., plant. Former di- 
vision superintendent, he succeeds 
Clarence R. Lohrey, named con- 
sultant to handle special products 
in the division. Reynold C. Mac- 
Donald was made assistant general 
superintendent, primary and pipe 
mills, Fontana plant. He was divi- 
sion superintendent, rolling mills. 


Fritz C. Hyde Jr. was named as- 
sistant general sales manager, Re- 
vere Copper & Brass Inc., New 
York. He is succeeded as manager, 
New York district sales, by Harold 
F. Relyea. 
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ROBERT C. HILLS 
Freeport Nickel president 


ROBERT W. PRESSING 
Linde new products post 


Robert C. Hills was elected presi- 
dent, Freeport Nickel Co., New 
York. He is an executive vice presi- 
dent of the parent firm, Freeport 
Sulphur Co. Charles J. Brown was 
elected vice president-sales, Freeport 
Nickel. 


Robert W. Pressing was made gen- 
eral manager, New Products Dept., 
Linde Co., division of Union Car- 
bide Corp., New York. He was man- 
ager of molecular sieves production 
and development at Linde Co., Ton- 
awanda, N. Y. 


General Electro Mechanical Corp., 
Buffalo (formerly General Riveters 
Inc.) appointed Edward B. Butler 
sales manager. 


Charles L. Fiegel was named east- 
ern sales manager, Acme Electric 
Co: ate Cuba, Nee: 


Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwau- 
kee, Wis., named Paul J. Thiel sales 
administration supervisor; Byron A. 
Haney, product development man- 
ager; Frederick B. Shew, sales de- 
velopment manager. 


Richard J. Seltzer was elected a vice } 


president of Gabriel Co., Cleveland, 
Among new responsibilities, he 
serves as executive vice president of 
Talco Engineering Co., Mesa, Ariz., 
recently purchased subsidiary. 


Frank J. Hogg was elected vice presi- 


dent-engineering, David W. Murray | 


Co., Cleveland. He was chief en- 
gineer. 


C. W. Trautman was made man- }| 


ufacturing manager, George Li 
Nankervis Co., Detroit. He was 
manager of test equipment engineer= 


ing for Bendix Products Div., South | 


Bend, Ind. 


John A. Maxwell Jr., vice president | 


for contracts, sales, and program-— 
ming, Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, 
transfers to Los Angeles to handle 


production operations for the sub- | 


sidiary, Fenske, Fedrick & Miller 


Inc. He remains a Temco vice pres: | 
ident, and becomes a vice president- 


general manager for FF&M, an 
electronics firm. 


C. B. Peck Jr. and John L. Tindale 


were appointed commercial vice 
presidents, Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., subsidiary of The Anaconda 
Co., New York. 


O:B TU ARLES ae 


William C. Stumpf Jr., 50, vice pres- 
ident and treasurer, Jessop Steel Co., 
Washington, Pa., and Green River 
Steel Corp., Owensboro, Ky., died 
Mar. 3. 


Brig. Gen. William E. Chickering 
(USA, ret.), 64, divisional vice 
president and director of adminis- 
tration, international group, Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, died Mar. 2. 


Robert G. Patterson, 67, assistant to 


the president, Lamson & Sessions 
Co., Cleveland, died Feb. 6. 


James S. Knowlson, 75, chairman, 
Stewart - Warner Corp., Chicago, 
died Mar. 6. ; 


G. E. Bowdoin, 61, assistant to the 
president, Worthington Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J., died Mar. 4. 


Richard E. Hayden, 51, sales man= 
ager, Fuel Fired Furnace Div., Hevi- 
Duty Electric Co., Milwauked died 
Mar. 5. 
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aL Markets Carbon 
lectrical Steels 


DES & LAUGHLIN Steel Corp., 
'ttsburgh, has entered the electrical 
fel field. The firm is marketing 
| new series of carbon electrical 
pels made in its basic oxygen fur- 
ii.ces. 

|The steel is stamped into lamina- 
bns which become rotors and 
ors of motors used in a variety 
i appliances. 

‘The move gives J&L another tie 
$20 billion a year électrical 
i 


nufacturing industry. It also 
larks the corporation’s further in- 
jsion of specialty steel markets. 

‘Three grades of nonsilicon bear- 
g, motor grade sheets are offered. 


EC Division Renamed 


(Systems Div., Consolidated Elec- 
bdynamics Corp., Monrovia, Calif., 
)now known as Consolidated Sys- 
ims Corp., a wholly owned sub- 
Miary of CEC. Phillips S. Fogg 
| chairman, and Kenneth W. Pa- 
Ick is president. 

| 


._ H. Persons Co. Formed 


|N. H. Persons Co., Chesterfield, 
.0., has been formed to handle 
les of basic industry commodities, 
cializing in pig iron, iron ore, 
d alloys. N. H. Persons heads the 
m. 


. S. Steel Buys Land 


United States Steel Supply Div., 
lhicago, U. S. Steel Corp., has 
urchased land for steel ware- 
duses at Memphis, Tenn., and in 
exas (between Dallas and Ft. 
Jorth). Construction is scheduled 
» start immediately. 


liss Has New Division 
E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio, 


as a new sales organization to 
andle special products and govern- 
ent contracts. It is headed by 
obert E. Reilly. 


opp Forms Subsidiary 


U. S. Science Corp., Los Angeles, 
as been formed by Topp Indus- 


uch 16, 1959 


_ banks Morse & Co., 


tries Inc. The wholly owned sub- 
sidiary will acquire operations of 
Topp Mfg. Co., a division of Topp 
Industries. The company produces 
airborne industrial and control 
equipment, aircraft control equip- 
ment, and other electronic products. 


New Name for Penn-Texas? 


Penn-Texas Corp., New York, 
has revealed that stockholders will 
be asked to change the company’s 
name to Fairbanks Whitney Corp. 
at the annual meeting in May. The 
firm’s main subsidiaries are Fair- 
Chicago, and 
Pratt & Whitney Co. Inc., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Elion Instruments Formed 


Elion Instruments Inc., Bristol, 
Pa., has been organized to research, 
develop, and produce _ ultrasonic 
transducers, electron spin resonance 
equipment, and x-ray microanalyz- 
ers. H. A. Elion is president. 


J&L Adds 59 Coke Ovens 


A battery of 59 byproduct coke 
ovens (rated monthly capacity: 30,- 
000 tons) will be built at Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.’s Pittsburgh 
Works. It is the second battery 
planned by J&L in recent months. 
Costing $6 million, it will enlarge 
the works’s byproduct department 
to 437 ovens and provide a monthly 
capacity of 143,000 tons. 


S-P, Divco Talk Merger 


Studebaker-Packard Corp., South 
Bend, Ind. and Divco-Wayne 
Corp., Detroit, are discussing pos- 
sible merger. Divco-Wayne makes 
delivery trucks, school buses, and 
electronic products. The Detroit 
firm reported a $195,000 profit for 
the first quarter ended Jan. 31. S-P 
expects to make $20 million this 
year, considering a tax loss, carry 
forward credit. 


Armco Adds Five Furnaces 


Armco Steel Corp. will start a 
$775,000 expansion program at its 
Baltimore stainless steel facilities. 
Two double ingot heating furnaces 
and three new heat treating fur- 


naces are to be installed. They will 
be in operation in about six months. 


Saramar Boosts Output 


Saramar Aluminum Co., Youngs- 
town, will boost its extrusion output 
35 to 40 per cent. The firm has 
begun a $300,000 expansion pro- 
gram, which includes installation of 
a third 1500 ton extrusion press. Ex- 
trusion capacity will be 15 million 
lb per year. 


Tube Turns Makes Joints 


Tube Turns Div., Chemetron 
Corp., Chicago, will enter the field 
of flexible piping components with 
a complete line of bellows expan- 
sion joints. Initial production will 
be in 3 to 30 in. nominal pipe sizes 
for applications up to 275 psi and 
1507 E. 


TRW Lab Changes Name 


Denver Laboratories is the new 
name of Electronic Instrumentation 
Co., the Denver engineering facili- 
ties of Ramo-Wooldridge Div., 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., 
Los Angeles. 


Fluor Sells Paola Plant 


Fluor Products Co., a division of 
Fluor Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles, has 
sold its Paola, Kans., metal manu- 
facturing facilities to Taylor Forge 
& Pipe Works Inc., Chicago. 

Taylor Forge took over operation 
of the plant March 1. Fluor will 
retain its Paola construction equip- 
ment yard. 


——_— 


cr NEW OFFICES 
a 


Richmond Plumbing Fixtures 
Div., Rheem Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
opened a district office at 370 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, under the 
supervision of J. J. Hanrahan. T. C. 
Gillen is New York district sales 
manager. 


eae! 


Harvey 
Conn., 


Machine Screw Dept., 
Hubbell Inc., Bridgeport, 


(Please turn to Page 94) 
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integrated CRUCIBLE steel Service 
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Ask the Geeciple figide mecount salesn . 

nan for a run- ranging fr i 
down on all the services his warehouse offers. He’s to ie ai ate Bee ogee 
your contact with completely integrated services 


akes available a local 


POINT SPECIALTY STEEL SERVICE 


0 both large and small users 


31 warehouses offer 
simplified ordering 
in-stock deliveries 
metalworking assistance 


metal research , 


h Crucible warehouse is a specialty 
lL service center — stocked, staffed 
equipped to give you a wide range 
services. 
ere’s what the warehouse near you 
offer — 


Simplified Ordering. The inside 
ount salesman assigned to you ex- 
lites all your orders, arranges for 
ra services and speeds up shipments 


en necessary. His personal responsi- : r 
Z 5 To speed up cutting on your orders, ware- A i - 
ity means convenient ordering, no p p g y S, verage local warehouse continually replen 


Salk q d houses are now equipped with the latest ishes stocks of 16,000 specialty steel items— 
ays, no mistakes, nor misunderstand- hacksaws, and continuous-cutting and self- gives you overnight delivery on almost all. 


i} 


In-stock delivery of 16,000 spe- 
Ity steel items, cut or processed to 
ur specifications. Because ware- 
/ises maintain these stocks at high 
lels, you’re sure of getting immediate 
hivery. 

Metalworking assistance. Experi- 
eed service engineers will work with 
ry engineers to solve machining, heat 
bating or any other metalworking 
bblem. 

) Metal research. Crucible metal- 
gists visit local warehouses regu- 
ly. They’ll bring the benefits of 
ucible’s experience and continuing 
search to your plant, too. 

his service in depth is available 
ause the Crucible operation is com- 
ttely integrated from ore to steel- 
nking to warehouse delivery to you. 
it get full details. Ask the Crucible 
lesman to list all the services his 
rehouse offers. Crucible Steel Com- 
ny of America, Dept. PC15, The 
iver Building, Mellon Square, Pitts- 
rgh 22, Pa. 


OCK LIST 

eps you up-to-date 
local stocks of spe- 

ilty steels. Just ask 

2 Crucible salesman 
place your name 
the regular mail- 

x list. 


One Source 
For All 
These Steels 


aligning bandsaws. 


TOOL STEELS—Water, oil, air hardening, shock 
resisting, hot work, plastic and die casting 
steels in all forms, including bars, sheets, 
plates, drill rod, hollow bars, forgings and 
flat ground stocks 


HIGH SPEED STEELS—Crucible's famous ‘'Rex''® 
steels: Rex Thrift Finish rounds, hot rolled and 
cold drawn flats and squares, drill rod, forg- 
ings, sheets, plates, and tool bits 


STAINLESS STEELS — Bars, sheet, strip, wire, 
cold heading wire, metalizing wire, plates, 
angles 


FREE MACHINING STEELS — Crucible Max-el® 


Sales-service engineers 
—who specialize in tool 
steels, stainless, alloys— 
will gladly help you with 
any type of metalwork- 
ing problem. 


rounds, hexagons, plates and brake die steel 
ALLOY STEELS — Bars, billets, strip and sheet 
COLD ROLLED CARBON SPRING STEELS 
DRILL STEELS — Hollow and solid drill steels 
ALUMINUM EXTRUSION DIE STEELS 

HOLLOW TOOL STEEL 

WELDING AND HARD FACING ROD 

PLASTIC MOLD STEELS 

PERMANENT MAGNETS 


— and many others 


CRUCIBLE | STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


inch Offices and Warehouses: Atlanta e Baltimore « Boston ¢ Buffalo ¢ Charlotte « Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland « Columbus e Dallas e Dayton 


nver e Detroit « Grand Rapids e Harrison e Houston ¢ Indianapolis e 


Kansas City « Los Angeles « Milwaukee « New Haven e New York 


ladelphia « Pittsburgh ¢ Portland, Ore. « Providence e Rockford e Salt Lake City « San Francisco ¢ Seattle ¢ Springfield, Mass. e St. Louis 
Paul * Syracuse * Tampa * Toledo * Tulsa * Toronto, Ont. 


This New Door Guide Can 


Buon 19918 
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Cut Costs at Every Opening! 


Write today for this complete up-to-the-minute information on: 


KINNEAR Steel Rolling Doors — with the 
coiling upward action of the famous 
interlocking-steel-slat curtain (origi- 
nated by Kinnear). They save space, 
save time, provide all-metal protection. 
KINNEAR Rolling Fire Doors — the exclu- 
sive, all-steel “Akbar” doors, famous 
for positive starting action, safe closing 
speed, other advanced features. 
KINNEAR Steel Rolling Grilles — the pro- 
tective openwork of steel bars and links 
with coiling upward action. Admits 
light, air, and vision when closed — 
but blocks all intruders. 


Write TODAY 
The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 


FACTORIES: 


1780-1800 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 
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KINNEAR Motor Operators — Special, 
rugged, heavy-duty motors that add 
time-saving push-button control to the 
many other advantages of upward-act- 
ing doors. 


KINNEAR Bifold Doors — Heavy-duty 
service doors of wood or all-steel. Cen- 


ter-hinged to fold upward with easy 
jack-knife action. 


KINNEAR Rol-Top Doors — Sectional 
doors (wood or all-steel) available 


paneled for glass in any number of 
sections. 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


(Continued from Page 91) 


added these sales offices: Paul J, 
Polke Co., 11 Park Place, New York} 
7, N. Y.; Barker Instrument & Ma-} 
chine Co. Inc., P. O. Box 335, Char-}, 
lotte, N. C.; and Imperial Industrial} 
Sales Co., 611 W. Market St., Akron} 
3, Ohio. The Harvey Hubbell firm} 
is a manufacturer of cold headed,} 
rolled thread fasteners. 


NEW PLANTS 


Cleaver-Brooks Co., Milwaukee, 
has completed a 25,000 sq ft plant} 
at Stratford, Ont. The packaged | 
boiler manufacturer expects to be- |} 
gin production late this month or 
early April. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical | 
Corp., Oakland, Calif., will con- 
struct a plant near Purvis, Miss. 
It'll have the capacity to calcine 
70,000 tons of petroleum coke a 
year. The coke is used in the man- } 
ufacture of carbon anodes for the } 
electrolytic cells in the company’s 


primary aluminum reduction plants. 
Estimated cost: $500,000. 


Bay State Abrasive Products Co., | 
Westboro, Mass., has opened a 
branch office and warehouse at 9550 


Granger Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Branson Instruments Inc., Stam- | 
ford, Conn., has opened a factory 
branch at 12438 Ventura Blvd. 
Studio City, Calif. 


Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., broke ground at Southamp- 
ton, Pa., for a $500,000 corrugated 
metal culvert pipe plant and bi 
tuminous coating facilities. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, has become part of Federal 
Pacific Electric Co., San Francisco. 


Raytheon Mfg. Co., Waltham, 
Mass., and Machlett Laboratories 
Inc., Springdale, Conn., have 
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| 

ferged. Machett will operate under 
|Own name and present manage- 
ent as a divisional unit of Ray- 


eon. 


‘Shunk Mfg. Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, 
|s purchased the assets of Winget 
fg. Co., Lima, Ohio, maker of 
rth moving tools.- 


\Koehring Co., Milwaukee, has 
\rchased Stardrill-Keystone Co., 
raver Falls, Pa., and Cast-Master 
P Bedford, Ohio. 

‘Kern County Land Co., San Fran- 
(co, has acquired control of 
Jalker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., 
lanufacturer of automotive equip- 
ent. 


Northrop Corp., Hawthorne, 
\lif., will acquire Page Communi- 
‘ions Engineers Inc., Washington, 
i'd expand into the advanced sys- 
ms field for long range radio com- 
janciations. 


NEW ADDRESSES 


‘Babcox & Wilcox Co.’s Atlanta 
les office of the Tubular Products 
Y has been moved to 464 Peach- 
le Bldg., 805 Peachtree St. N. E., 


lanta 8, Ga. 


Vickers Inc., division of Sperry 
ind Corp., has moved its Chicago 
anch to a new building at 350 
York Rd., Bensenville, III. 


International Resistance Co., Phil- 
elphia, has moved its Los Angeles 
les office from 12970 Bradley Ave., 
Imar, Calif., to 1136 N. LaBrea, 
yllywood, Calif. 


NARDA Ultrasonics Corp. is 
w located at 625 Main St., West- 
iry, N. Y. 


Waverly Petroleum Products Co., 
iladelphia, manufacturer of oil 
d grease absorbents, has moved 
3018 Market St., Philadelphia 3, 


Johnson-March Corp.,  Phila- 
Iphia, dust control engineeering 


(Please turn to Page 100) 
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LET PERFORATED 


MATERIALS 


put personality into your products 


Whenever—wherever—your products require perforated materials, you will 
find the pattern and open area “just right’’ for that custom-look in the vast 
selection of H & K existing dies. 

Modern facilities and H & K experienced craftsmanship, enable the per- 
forating of practically all metals, wood, compositions and plastic. Perforated 
materials can be furnished in sheets, coils, rolls or plates. Fabricating 
services include shearing, rolling, welding and forming. 


Illustrations shown 
in reduced size 


Being heise: 


a 


Square holes 


Herringbones Slots Oblong holes 


Functional or Decorative Uses 


H & K fills every need for perforated materials. Appropriate perforated metals 
can be ordered with color anodized, brushed and lacquered, painted, chrome 
plated, baked-on, or other special finishes. 

Many patterns in steel sheets (industrial or decorative) are in stock at our 
warehouses. Send for H & K Stock List Brochure. 


Write for General Catalog No. 75, Today! 


THE < . 
J-f{arrington & ing 
PERFORATING CO. INC. 
New York Office and Warehouse 


118 Liberty Street 
New York, New York 


Decorative patterns 


FIND NEAREST 


H&K AGENT 


iN THE 
Yellow Pages’ 
1G 


Chicago Office and Warehouse ° 


5627 Fillmore Street 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


Listed Under 
“Perforated Metals” 


Since 1903 


Made to highest standard and 
uniform quality thus insuring 
maximum service. 

In Stock 


Round, Square, Oblong Punches and 
Dies, Rivet Sets 
Write Dept. A for catalog 60 and new stock list 


Gro. F. Marcuant Company 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS © 


1420-34 So.ROCKWELL STREET - 


co 
~l 
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Granite City Steel reports up to 125 heats for 
tapholes “cast’”’ with Permanente 165 Ramming Mix 


New technique developed in cooperation with Kaiser Chemicals helps step up productivity of company’s open hearth furna 


Granite City Steel—whose outstanding modernization and 
expansion program has made it one of the nation’s most effi- 
cient steel producers —has developed and proved a technique 
for “casting” tapholes when a furnace is down for ground 
rebuild. The “casting” practice (described in detail below) has 
produced the following exceptional results foi four recent 
Granite City tapholes: 


Furnace No. Capacity Taphole Life 
22 250hh 125 heats 
23 250 T 113 heats 
24 250 T 92 heats 
25 400 T 80 heats 


Operators who have switched to Permanente 165 Ramming 
Mix consistently report exceptional performance —whether 
for new tapholes, for hot tapholes, or for furnace bottoms! 


Permanente 165 is made from high purity Kaiser Periclase 
refractory grains (94-96% MgO) and ceramically bonds itself 
into a crystalline mass at relatively low temperature, provid- 
ing fast furnace availability. This monolithic structure has 
exceptional volume stability, maximum resistance to hydra- 
tion and to attack by iron oxide and slag. For furnace bot- 
toms, its high density (averaging 175 pounds per cubic foot 
after firing) assures longer life. 


1 In the Granite City Steel practice 


2 Next, a 14-inch steel plate is welded 


Make your own comparison test and see how much more 
life you get with Permanente 165 Ramming Mix. Your Kaiser |} 
Chemicals sales engineer will be glad to show you this taphole 
casting technique or to help with any basic refractories job. 

Ask to see the new 30-minute color movie, “Progress in |} 
Modern Basic Refractories.” Your Kaiser Chemicals Sales | 
Representative or Regional Office will be glad to make the 
arrangements. 


*Ask for details on the new K/R Gunning System. 


Call or write Kaiser Chemicals Division, Dept. $9222, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc., at any of the regional offices 


listed below: 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. ~ 3 55 « « « . « 3 Gateway Center 
HAMMOND, IND. . . . . . . « ~ 518 Calumet Building 


OAKLAND 12;-CAUIPS 7 es seonanc nmol 924 Broadway 


KAISER 
CHEMICALS 


Pioneers In Modern Basic Refractories 


REFRACTORY BRICK & RAMMING MATERIALS ¢ K/R GUNNING SYSTEM 
CASTABLES & MORTARS * PERICLASE * DEADBURNED DOLOMITE * ALUMINAS 


3 Carpenters erect a three-sided 


developed with Kaiser Chemicals, 
the first step is to dig out the hole to 
a diameter of approximately thirty 
inches. Although practices will vary 
from shop to shop, this digging usu- 
ally goes down to brickwork under 
the pipe, and includes two to three 
feet of the flat in front of the pipe. 


to the casting in back of the furnace 
and a hole for the taphole pipe is 
cut in it at the proper height. The 
pipe is then set at the proper angle, 
with the back end protruding through 
the plate and the front end blocked 
up with brick ... ready for the cast- 
ing forms. 


wooden form, following the indenta= 
tions of the back banks as closely as 
practical. A “plug” nailed inside the 
front wall of the form fits into the 
pipe, supporting it so that blocking 
can be removed. Pipe is now welde' 
to back plate. . . form solidly braced 
... and deck built around form. 
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[he Permanente 165 Ramming Mix 
s mixed in either regular mixers or 
nixer trucks. From seven to nine 
yer cent water is used. Mix is at 
yroper consistency when a high- 
requency cement vibrator immersed 
n the Permanente 165 produces a 
‘jelly-like” appearance. 
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Open hearth furnaces at Granite City Steel Company, Granite City, Illinois. 


5 When the Permanente 165 mix is 


poured into the form, the vibrator is 
used to achieve uniform mix density 
around the entire pipe. This is the 
important feature of the cast taphole: 
uniform density of mix at least six 
inches thick around pipe. Excessive 
vibrating must be avoided to prevent 
floating out of bond. 


6 Although forms can be removed 


after only three or four hours, life 
is improved if the Permanente 165 
casting is allowed to cure for several 
days. After the form is removed, the 
small section of the flat in front of 
the casting can be filled either by 
ramming or casting. 
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DIVIDEND 
on PAYROLL DOLLARS/YEAR 


with this new |Impactool 
in the hands of an operator 


I-R’s new 34" capacity Impactool has 40% more 
power than its predecessor. This new tool can help 
you achieve some quick cost reductions. If the tool 
operators in your plant are using older Impactools, 
you could increase their man-hour productivity by 
as much as $2000 Payroll Dollars per year for 
each operator, just by replacing the older tools 
with new I-R 804’s. 


Here’s the way it works! Each of your tool operators 
probably earns about $5000 a year, but let’s say he 
uses the tool 50% of his time. So $2500 of his annual 
wage is chalked up to tool operation. By boosting 
his productivity 40%, you are actually increasing 
his man-hour output by $1000 Payroll Dollars 
(40% x $2500). This dividend, or extra man-hour 
output, possible without adding to your present pay- 
roll, is your Dividend on Payroll Dollars. \f you 
have 10 operators, that’s a $10,000 Dividend. 


The best way to fight today’s higher production 
costs is to take the limitations off your man- 
hour output, and start earning your Dividend on 
Payroll Dollars. 


The fastest, easiest way to do this is to call your 
Ingersoll-Rand Branch Office today! Or write 
: oy Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


SUES: 


Tools plus AlRengineering 


increase output per man __ 8-909 


(Concluded from Page 97) | 


firm, has moved to 3018 Mark 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. | 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbyf 
Ohio, moved three of its oa 
offices: 3012 Fourth Ave. S., Bill} 
mingham 5, Ala.; 7 Wynnewog 
Rd., Wynnewood, Pa.; and 15-N VW 
Temple St., Salt Lake City 16, Uta! 


Strategic Industries Association 
executive director, John Marschall 
has resigned to enter private pra| 
tice as a public and government r} 
lations consultant. | 

Great Lakes Fabricators Associ 
tion has been formed from the Aj 
sociated Steel Fabricators of Di) 


ager, R. C. Mahon Co.’s Structur:| 
Steel Div., Detroit, is director ani 
treasurer. E. H. Webster, Whit 
head & Kales Co., Detroit, is pres 
dent. 


Metal Lath Manufacturers Asse 
ciation, Cleveland, elected these oj) 
ficers: President, E. G. Collins, Ne 
tional Gypsum Co., Buffalo; vic 
president, J. J. Ryan, Bostwick Ste¢ 
Lath Co., Niles, Ohio; and manag! 
ing director, Donald R. Wadle. | 


Malleable Founders’ _Societt 
moved to larger quarters at 7&8 
Union Commerce Bldg., Clevelani 
14, Ohio. i 


| 
Society for Applied Spectroscop; 
has been founded following the di: 
solution of the Federation of Spec 
troscopic Societies. Officers are¢ 
President, William J. Poehlmaz| 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukeé 
president elect, Mrs. Sarah H. Deg 
enkolb, American Steel & Win 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Cleveland 
secretary (at national office), Rey 
J. Devlin S. J., Boston College 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.; treasurer, Di 
Edwin S. Hodge, Mellon Institute 
Pittsburgh. Applied Spectroscopy 
formerly published by the Nev 
York society, is now the officié 
journal of the new national society 
The editor is Dr. Fred C. Strong 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, N. J. 
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EVER notice how easy it is for the 
family team to squeeze a new car 
or special vacation into its budget 
by making a limited amount of 


money go farther? 


You can work the same magic 
‘or your company. As a metal- 
working manager, you can get great- 
°r productivity from your dollars by 
using the family approach: 


1. You have to set a target and 
alan your productivity improve- 
ment. 


2. Every manager in every cor- 
orate function can and must par- 
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ticipate to get maximum results. 

In too many companies, produc- 
tivity is thought of only in terms 
of progress on the assembly line— 
faster, more automatic equipment. 
Most of us are overlooking the areas 
which offer the greatest potential 
for boosting productivity, the non- 
manufacturing functions—engineer- 
ing, administration, purchasing, in- 
dustrial relations, general office ac- 
tivities. 

The tables on Page 107 tell the 
story: Total employment costs per 
unit of output have gone up nearly 
32 per cent since 1947, yet produc- 


No. 2 in 1959’s Management Series STEEL 


Improving 


Productivity 


tion worker costs per output unit 
rose less than 10 per cent. Check 
your company’s employment—both 
in terms of costs and people. You’ll 
find fewer production workers, sub- 
stantially more whitecollar and sal- 
aried personnel. Now consider the 
impact of this development on em- 
ployment costs: Say the union 
wins a 2!/4 per cent pay hike— 
don’t forget you have to pass along 
equivalent increases to your salaried 
employees! 

And don’t forget: Technological 
advances and the growing complex- 
ity of doing business are creating a 
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Boosting Productivity 
Is Every Managers Job 


in Every Function of 


the Company 


need for more specialists and higher 
priced talent in industry. This fac- 
tor makes the need for greater pro- 
ductivity in  nonmanufacturing 
areas even more urgent. 

The situation can deteriorate 
until drastic measures are necessary. 
J. Russell Duncan, president, Min- 
neapolis Moline Co., cites his firm 
as an example: 

“In 1957, we faced the task of 
reducing overhead, beginning with 
the administrative, clerical, and su- 
pervisory work force. We had to 
eliminate several hundred em- 
ployees—about $3 million annual 
savings. Now we are doing more 
business with 25 per cent fewer 
people and making more profit. If 
this surgery had not been done, all 
3500 present employees would have 
been out of work.” 


First Step: Bench Marks 


Listen to Henry W. Spitzhoff, vice 
president of Robert Heller & Asso- 
ciates: “Most productivity gains 
have come from manufacturing be- 
cause expenditures and results can 
be precisely measured. But manu- 
facturing costs seldom amount to 
more than 35 per cent of net sales. 
To ignore productivity in the other 
functions is to lose a degree of con- 
trol over as much as 605 per cent 
of a firm’s expenditures—and this 
simply because you’ve decided meas- 
urement is difficult! 

“Productivity improvement,” he 
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emphasizes, “must be planned. If 
possible, one manager should head 
up the over-all program. He should 
co-ordinate the objectives, have the 
authority to see that specific proj- 
ects are initiated and followed 
though to completion. Planning 
improvement requires: 

1. “That you establish some 
method for measuring output, 
whether it’s parts per hour, pur- 
chasing savings per year, engineer- 
ing progress per month, research 
steps accomplished, or grievances 
initiated and settled. 

2. “You must set a standard with 
which to compare the information 
you're measuring. It may be inac- 
curate at first, but set it because you 
can’t evaluate measurement with- 
out it.” 

The logical starting point, pro- 
ductivity experts say, is a budget. 
There’s a definite trend toward get- 
ting more managers into budget 
planning. All managers—foremen 
on up—help develop budgets in- 
volving their activities. They’re re- 
sponsible for staying within them. 
To make managers more cost and 
productivity conscious, some firms 
require them to plan operations 
under three circumstances: 


1. On target—when the com- 
pany’s business is running accord- 
ing to all forecasts and budgets. 

2. Operations 25 per cent ahead 
of activity forecasts. What will the 
manager's manpower and material 
needs be? 


3. Operations at 25 per cent be- 


expect of him. 
“Then give him fe authority tol 


T. Ylvisaker, president 
Kalon Div., General Ame i 
Transportation Corp. — 


_ vice president’ 
_ firm to head up 


a year ago. His first objecti 


president: Boost the company’s: Pp 
_ ductivity. 


“Every manager—-dows to 
foreman level—was brought 


What can I do without and 
get the job done right? What 
I need to do the job better?” — 
Results appeared primarily 
three areas: I. Reduction in 
number of people required 
Elimination of much antiquatec 
record keeping and report prepara~) 
tion. 3. Installation of new equip-) 
ment. 
Savings amounted to more tha 
$300,000 annually. “This permitted 
us to reduce our fastener prices and, 
become more competitive,” he 
points out, 
“But the real plus factor camé 
from the increased enthusiasm of 
the managers who could see the re 
sults of their individual contribu 
tions. Enthusiasm is contagious} 
As long as managers are exposed td 
it, productivity can’t help but im) 
prove.” 


l 


‘reason: Only in recent 


office functions been recognized. 
ys indicate that in many firms 

the office routine has re- 
little attention, work ef- 
ney may be as low as 950 per 


out and scheduling of work 
Does” the work flow in as 
it a line as pole? Do any 


Work coe fe Be Are you 
eping the work routinized and 
matched to the individuals’ skills 


omposition paperwork. 
How many copies of the docu- 
ments are necessary? How are 
hey used? By whom? What's 
their disposition? 

_® Interdepartmental _ relationships. 
Js the paper processing flow logi- 
eal? Are all departments involved 
performing a useful function? 


ey 
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s has the cost cutting potential — 


Help Salesmen Sell 


THERE'S MORE to boosting a 
salesman’s performance than dan- 
gling an incentive in front of him 
and telling him to run faster. 

“The more help you can give 
him, the better his productivity will 
be,” says L. R. Rothenberger, vice 
president-sales for DoAll Co. 

When metalworking’s sales were 
slumping last year, DoAll tailored 
its Headliner program to help sales- 
men. 

It put emphasis on co-ordinat- 
ing sales on a company-wide basis. 
Salesmen got special kits of pro- 
motional material and presenta- 
tions. Advertising was timed to 
coincide with the program. Sales- 
men were given a calendar of 
“must’> contacts in their territories. 
Quality, rather than quantity, calls 
were stress 

“We were definitely able to 
measure results,” Mr. Rothenberger 
points out. “Sales of one product 


in a 60 day period for the Cincin- 


nati territory were 35 per cent 
above the previous six month av- 
erage.” 

DoAll’s program for 1959: A 
correspondence course for salesmen 
which covers the function and tech- 
nique of bandsaw machining. Les- 
sons will go to their homes; they'll 
get special quizzes, plus a final 
examination next August. Cash 
prizes will be awarded to those 
scoring the highest. 

Objective: To help the salesman 
do a better job of fitting bandsaw 
machining to his customer’s re- 
quirements. 


LYTTLETON PRICE JR. 


Isolate Your R&D 
Costs, Too 


HERE are the secrets to getting 
your money’s worth from research 
and development: ; 

1. Good communications “and | 
liaison among R&D and market- | 
ing, sales, purchasing, finance, and 
manufacturing. 

2. Good budgeting of time a : 
cost factors in each R&D project. 

Rheem Mfg. Co.’s Home Products’ 
Div. spends | to 2 per cent of sales _ 
for research and development, says — 
Lyttleton Price Jr., division direc-_ 
tor of R&D. “This has never per- 
mitted us to do everything we felt 
should be done, or everything we've 
been asked to do. So it forces us 
to exercise good preanalysis of all 
projects to make sure we’ re geting 
our money's worth. | 

“First, we have a new podiels 
planning committee composed — of - 
finance, manufacturing, purch 
sales, and research and development 
heads. All projects must get the 
green light from this committee. 

“Second, while we can’t pinpoint 
costs as minutely as production, we 
can break down R&D costs into 


useful components—such as_ pre- 


liminary designing, prototype build- 
ing, testing, preparation of draw- 
ings. 

“About 75 per cent of our proj- 
ects deal with cutting production 
costs, keeping pace with design re- 
quirements, and developing new 
features to add sales appeal. Be- 
cause we can estimate costs of these 
projects quite accurately, it provides 
a tool to evaluate the preject’s 
worth in terms of profit or loss.” 
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low activity forecasts. | How and 
where will he trim costs to meet the 
situation? 

Given the right challenge with 
clearcut responsibilities and author- 
ity for boosting productivity, man- 
agers can come up with surprising 
results. In the rejuvenation of 
A. M. Byers Co. (see Page 110), 
General Tire & Rubber Co. sent its 
young (35) troubleshooter, Sam 
Salem, to provide the spark for 
Byers’ management. Result: Even 
though sales have declined, profit 
margins have improved. Company 
earnings per share climbed from a 
$1.95 loss in 1955 to a $1.98 profit 
in 1958. 


Isolate Your Costs 


Most of the headaches in planning 
productivity improvement for non- 
manufacturing functions have a 
common source: The problem of 
isolating costs. Two of the real 
tough ones are engineering and re- 
search and development. Many 
top managements have been thwart- 
ed in improvement attempts by the 
comment: “You just can’t set 
standards and measure perform- 
ance in activities that require 
mental time... for thinking and 
innovating.” 

True, you won’t be able to iso- 
late these costs as minutely as you 
can those on the production line. 
But guideposts can be developed. 
You need look no farther than some 
of the more successful job shops for 
proof—their ability to estimate en- 
gineering costs often spells the dif- 
ference between profit and loss on 
a job. 

John A. Patton Management En- 
gineers Inc. suggests using the ratio 
of delay technique. The principle 
of measurement involved here is of 
a statistical nature. Patton sug- 
gests analyzing these elements of 
engineering department activity: 

1. Giving instructions. 2. Receiv- 
ing instructions. 3. Conferring and 
with whom. 4. Investigating, how 
and where. 5. Planning and prepar- 
ing. 6. Action taken by type of op- 
eration and where. 7. Wait or idle 
time and the cause. 8. Personal mat- 
ters. 

In developing summaries of those 
elements, it is possible to appraise 
the extent and type of clerical work 
being done and the extent, type, 
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and cause of “wait or idle” time. 
Corrective action can be taken to 
permit better utilization of individ- 
uals’ time—particularly the higher 
priced talent—and to remedy the 
“wait and idle” time situations. 

Lyttleton Price Jr., director of 
R&D for Rheem Mfg. Co.’s Home 
Products Div., says experience 
provides the best means of setting 
R&D standards of performance. 

“We break down the segments of 
each project—such as designing, 
prototype building, testing, and 
drawing—into man-month units. 
Through experience, we can deter- 
mine, with reasonable accuracy, the 
time and cost each project will take. 

“The payoff—the real measure 
of productivity—comes from know- 
ing the projected costs of the R&D 
work and being able to get together 
with marketing, manufacturing, and 
purchasing to determine what suc- 
cessful completion of the project 
will mean in terms of profits.” 


Get Out of Orbit 


Mr. Price’s last point—the g 
ting together, communicatidci 
among functions—is one of the 
approaches to productivity improv) 
ment. Successful managers no lor} 


taking the attitude: “I'll hana} 
my job; let the others stay in thy 
own. bailiwick.” ) 

The modern role of the purché) 
ing function is a good example. M| 
terials costs frequently amount || 
30 to 40 per cent of net sales, > 


ductivity hunting grounds. 
cause of his contacts with vendd 
of materials and components, t/ 
purchasing agent can be a wate 
dog for product improvement at 
cost cutting via: The substituti 
of materials, new components wil 
improved features, cheaper pai) 
which don’t reduce quality. 
To do an effective job, the 


sSTEE! 


| The cost of doing business has risen faster than 
manufacturers have been able to increase prices. 

Productivity increases helped offset some of the 
higher costs, but not enough. So profit ratios 
continue to drop. 


‘must have good communications 
and liaison with manufacturing, 
marketing, and engineering. 
Pontiac Motor Div., General Mo- 
tors Corp., has a material utilization 
program (MU) which approaches 
the same objective from a slightly 
different tack. Its MU committee is 
chairmanned by C. O. Johnson, 
general superintendent. Key mem- 
bers include the top managers of all 
major departments—and many de- 
partments have subcommittees. Ob- 
jective is to direct the program to 
every employee to stimulate new 
ideas and examine every part and 
material used. 
_ The committee meets monthly to 
review and investigate ideas and 
Suggestions. Officials stress that 
one of the key ingredients of suc- 
cess is to maintain constant stimula- 
tion and interest in the program. 
What’s the payoff? In its first 
three years, the committee chalked 
up savings exceeding $22.5 million. 


& 
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Productivity improvement on the production line 
has kept production worker pay per unit fairly 
stable, even with substantial wage hikes. But 
look at all-employee costs per unit of output— 


productivity has fallen behind in the nonassem- 


bly line functions. 


Emphasis on the team approach 
to productivity improvement often 
does two other things: 1. It helps 
pinpoint the excesses created by the 
empire builder. 2. It helps hold 
nonproductive spending in check. 

An example of empire building: 
A midwest industrial relations direc- 
tur expanded his department from 
12 to 50 people. The impact was 
finally felt at the foreman level. In- 
dustrial relations specialists had 
taken over so many of the fore- 
men’s functions that the men were 
little more than straw bosses. The 
situation led to exceptionally high 
turnover of good foremen. Result: 
Productivity fell. Once the cause 
was spotted, the industrial relations 
department was pared back to 12 
and the rebuilding of a strong su- 
pervisory force was started. 

Industry is replete with examples 
where engineering and research and 
development managers have poured 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 


into a project which, when com- 
pleted, couldn’t be marketed profit- 
ably. Proper liaison with market- 
ing and manufacturing will help 
keep these expenditures channeled 
into profit making projects. 


Push Paper Faster 


Postwar development of the com- 
puters and other office equipment 
has_ spotlighted the productivity 
boosting potential of the office func- 
tions. Industrial engineers are put- 
ting their time and motion study 
techniques and tools to work. 

Paperwork can be approached in 
much the same manner as produc- 
tion line operations, points out 
Royal McBee Corp. Department 
layout for proper flow of work is 
important. So is scheduling—to in- 
sure proper utilization of individual 
skills and to reduce “wait and idle” 
time, 

As on the assembly line, there’s 
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How's Your Productivity Rating? 


The job starts at your desk . . . 


. Do you plan your day in detail, 
then tackle each job systematically 
—most important first? 


. Do you effectively delegate responsi- 
bility and authority so that you have 
sufficient time for planning and 
creative thinking? 


. Do you receive only the informa- 
tion you require to make your de- 
cisions—or do you demand data and 
keep them on file just because the 
same information went to the “man 
upstairs”? 


. Does your secretary have to retype 
your letters several times because 
of your poor dictation and after- 
thoughts? 


. Be honest. Do you do any unneces- 
sary puttering to maintain the ap- 
pearance of keeping busy? 


. Do you set a good example for your 
subordinates when it comes to the 
10 minute coffee break rule? 


. Do you waste time by walking to 
an office when a phone call would 
suffice? 


. Do you set a personal productivity 
improvement goal for each week, 
month, or quarter? 


almost no limit to the improvement _ filing. 


Sometimes 


came from 


a little applied imagination can 
bring. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc. cut by nearly 20 per cent the 
manhours spent in handling sales 
orders by switching from conven- 
tional cabinet filing to open shelf 
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“look up” and “refiling” time. 
Some of the new office equipment 
looks expensive at first glance, but 
effective application can save many 
dollars. W. T. Ylvisaker, president of 
Parker-Kalon (see Page 104), says 


his firm’s savings from the install}j§ 
tion of some IBM equipment shou\j| ie) 
amount to over $10,000 in the fi} ile 
year, he 
In most instances, first year saa) 
ings are only the start. Potter 
Brumfield Inc., relay producer, ill 
stalled a Univac 120 several yeali) 
ago. Major activities handled |jf 
the department include: Payro}l/) 
material control, cost accountin}) 
subassembly scheduling, and dail 
sales statistics like bookings, bac}| 
logs, shipments, salesmen commi 
sions. ! 
A major campaign to evaluali) 
and improve interdepartmental sy) 
tems was launched. William Rogenj\i 
department manager, says saving) 
came to $36,758. Most of ther) 
were generated in the tabulati Ao 
and production control functions}} 


iw 
i} 
} 
| 
i! 


Dredge Out the Channels 

Here’s a basic question to aa 
when mapping out  productivit|i) 
targets: Are some of our produc 
tivity barriers due to poor managé f 
ment organization? The fault cajij 
apply to a department, division, cy 
company. 

An eastern metalworker  waij 
plagued with the usual problems 
Sales were below forecasts. Invent 
tories were high, yet many deliv) 
eries were slow. Costs were slo 
in responding to control efforts 
The lag between revised sales fore} 
casts and changes in production wal 


often 60 to 90 days. 


Attacking the problem with 4) 
task force, management discovered) 
four basic organization shortcom(} 
ings: 1. Responsibility for mate) 
rials was divided five ways. 2 
Three executives had the responsiip 
bility for product engineering. 3)) 
Control and financial functions 
were split between two echelons. 4! 
Personnel administration was con-} 
fined to manufacturing. | 


To correct the situation, responsi 
bility for materials was consolidatay 
under a single manager reporting, 
to manufacturing. Full responsibil- 
ity for product engineering went to. 
product engineering manager, and 
control and finance responsibility, 
shifted to the controller. The per-. 
sonnel administration manager’s job: 
was broadened to include organiza- 
tion, compensation, manpower plan-. 


{ 


FE EU 


} 
H 
i 


jing, and development. between the two departments? he said, you hear the term “back to 


1) Under the reorganized structure, In a recent talk before the Amer- normal” being used. Managers 
tales started to climb; inventories ican Management Association, A. have guided their firms through a 
Hwere cut 4). per cent; deliveries Lightfoot Walker, president of difficult period—carried out econ- 
®:peeded up; and the time lag be- Rheem, pinpointed the type atmos- omy drives, cut overhead, trimmed 
Heween sales forecast revisions phere that’s needed. the fat. “Back-to-normal” leader- 
land factory schedule adjustments As we emerge from the recession, ship implies that general increases 


(lropped to ten days. Most impor- 
jant: Profits on sales and invest- 


» One excellent source for gaining 
(productivity boosting ideas _ still 
soverlooked by many companies: 
(The suggestion system. Once re- 
jgarded primarily as a method of 
yanonymously telling the boss where 
‘to go for his sun tan, the suggestion 
box today is a multimillion dollar. 
| business. 

} A prime example: Last year, 
)General Motors Corp. paid em- 
_ployees more than $3.2 million for 
jap.499 usable ideas. 

Suggestion plans have to be care- 
| fully thought out, well organized, 
continually promoted. Most firms 
peg awards between 10 and 20 per 
cent of the first year’s savings which 
accrue from adoption of the sugges- 
tion. 


Eight Managers 


Keep Pressure on, But... 


Who ll Block Improvement 


There’s no easy road to effective 
productivity improvement. You 
have to push for it; it has to be a 
way of life. It takes the right 
climate if it’s going to survive. 

This means that a manager must 
accept improvement as a basic re- 


DAN DIFFERENT “But it won’t work in our department. 
Our situation’s different.” 


quirement of his job. It also means NO GUTS GEORGE “Tpee ion radical o Wecamtechance atc 
that boosting productivity should —————_—_—_—. 
not provide a threat to him. Con- 
sider these: PLODDING PAUL “We can’t afford the time to go into it 
When layoffs or dismissals of now.” 
good people follow improvements, 
how productivity conscious are CAUTIOUS CARL “Anybody else tried it? We'd better wait.” 
people going to be? 
i or staff member aad ; 
es 7 eee WEAK SISTER SAM “We're just too small to try something 
co-operates in an improvement pro- El ice 


gram and he and his job are down- 
graded, will he continue to push for 
better ways to do things? 

If improvements are handled in 
such a way as to spotlight an in- 
dividual’s errors (why didn’t you 
think of this before?), will this en- 
courage suggestions? 

Or suppose an idea for improve- 
ment in purchasing originates in 
the sales department. Will the off- 
hand comment, “it’s a good thing 
somebody gets the ideas around 
here,” stimulate better co-operation 


COLDWATER CHARLES “Won't work. We tried something like 
that ten years ago.” 


WHOLE-SHOW WILLIE “I’m just too busy to take it on—and 
there’s no one else capable of handling it.” 


STODGY STAN “We've always done it this way—why 
upset the applecart?” 
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Men responsible for Byers’ record (right) listen as Sam 
Salem, vice president-general manager, outlines new 
profit objectives. Left to right: R. Griem, secretary; 
N. J. Johnson, manager of operations; A. S. Chalfant, 
vice president-sales; Mr. Salem; W. J. Gurtner, 
treasurer-controller; W. H. Harper, assistant control- 
ler; F. Engelhardt, director of traffic and purchases 


NET EARNINGS up 43 per cent in 1958... . first quarter 
profits for fiscal 1959 five times those of the same period 
ine tiscali 958 vr 


That's the story at A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh. Earn- 
ings have been riding an upward trend since 1954, thanks 
to reorganization, cost reduction, and changes in product 
mix. 

The company, founded in 1864, is a leading producer 
of wrought iron products—pipe, condenser tubing, plates, 
bars, rounds, and squares. It was a marginal supplier of 
carbon steels from 1941 (when it installed electric furnaces) 
until 1958. 


When Byers was acquired by General Tire & Rubber Co. 
in 1956, it had one big asset: A respected name in 
wrought iron. It had growth possibilities in specialty steels 
and a sales force that could handle plastic pipe made by 
another General subsidiary. It also had problems. Byers 
meant ‘integrity’ but not necessarily ‘‘progress.’’ Stock- 
holders had been trying to unseat its management. It 
couldn't compete in carbon steels, as the 1954 recession 
demonstrated (sales fell 97 per cent). 


General Tire set out to give Byers a new look and a 
sound earning position. Sam Salem, a troubleshooter from 
the parent company, and B. M. Byers, president, initiated 
this program: 


will again become automatic; labor dustry 


negotiations, 


Reorganization, New 


Help Hike Profits 


@ Complete reorganization (dismissal or retirement of u 
productive employees; promotion of middle managers; 
recruitment of top administrative and technical talent). 


@ Switch in product mix from commodities (carbon sail 
to specialties (alloy and stainless steels in plates, bars, anil 
semifinished forms). 
@ Drive to reduce costs. Methods: Establish incentives ti)” 
spur productivity; increase yields through better controls! 
reduce raw material costs through better purchasing; elimi 
nate featherbedding at all levels. ! 


i 
@ Start of a crash R&D program. First development: “‘4-D’)) 
wrought iron, a highly successful product which surpasses): 
older types in corrosion resistance and physical propertie#) 
but costs no more. 
@ Greater emphasis on sales, distribution, and advertising} 
(Byers organized a steel sales department; spent more for 
advertising in 1958 than in any previous year.) 

| ; 
@ Search for new markets for wrought iron and promotion) 


of its use by original equipment manufacturers, architects i. 
and industrial engineers. 


productivity ment, materials, technology, and| 


disputes will be settled to avoid pro- 
duction stoppage; it will be easier 
to get approval on requisitions for 
extras. 

What’s really needed, Mr. Walk- 
er emphasized, are more “productiv- 
ity thinkers.’ (Managers who 
won't backslide as business im- 
proves.) 

Because of the upcoming steel in- 
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will be one of the most popular 
words in our language between now 
and next summer. 

Labor will be talking about pro- 
ductivity as output per manhour. 
But labor actually represents only 
one input factor contributing to pro- 
ductivity. These elements, and par- 
ticularly the way they’re used, are 
equally important: Capital, equip- 


management. 

Industry’s job will be to effective-| 
ly demonstrate to—and convince— 
the public of this balanced role in) 
productivity gains. : 

Your job in looking for better’ 
ways to do things is to make sure | 
you consider all the elements, too | 
—so that you can generate enough | 
productivity increases to talk about. | 
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Metalworking Outlook—Page 51 


) MORE PLASTIC-STEEL COMBINATIONS— 
%) Add two new ways to combine vinyl and steel: 
| B. F. Goodrich’s A978B cement and Stanley 


Chemical Co.’s 69X-1487. Both firms claim nor- 


mal metalworking processes can’t separate plastic 
and steel joined by ‘such adhesives. Goodrich 
says you can draw the metal some 35 per cent 
) without damaging the bond. 


| WELD COMPETITOR—A rubber gasket joint 
for large pipe (3 ft to 10 ft diameters) is said to 
eliminate much of the welding needed for pipe- 
lines. The developer, Kaiser Steel Corp., Oak- 
land, Calif., says it puts steel pipe construction 
more in line with concrete pipe costs. 


STRONGER TITANIUM— For service above 
1000° F, cerium dioxide makes titanium noticeably 
stronger, says the Army Ordnance Corps. Cold 
rolled, 0.010 in. sheets of cerium-titanium alloys 
were annealed and internally oxidized to produce 
a fine dispersion of the cerium dioxide. (You 
can get complete details in PB 131788, OTS, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Cost: 50 cents.) 


CHEAPER INERT GAS— Welders and metal 
processors may be able to buy argon for 5 cents 
a cubic foot next year, STEEL has learned. De- 
spite inflation, the price has steadily declined. 
Reasons: Technical advances and increased vol- 
ume. 


BETTER ALUMINUM FOR REACTORS— Add- 
ing 0.9 to 1.3 per cent nickel to 1100 aluminum in- 
hibits hydrogen pickup from high pressure, 400° F 
water in nuclear reactors. The improvement in 
cladding was made by Alcoa and Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratories, Lemont, IIl. 


HELP FOR DIECASTING PLUNGERS— Alka- 
linity is the secret behind a new family of lu- 
bricants for the plungers on cold chamber die- 
casting machines. Former lubricants changed 
from an alkaline to an acid condition too quickly 
and caused pitting and erosion of nitrided plunger 
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skins, tips, and shot sleeves. The new lubricants 
have melt, flash, and boiling points which are 
higher than molten metal temperatures in the 
shot well, says Chemical Products Div., American 
Charcoal Co., Detroit. 


WATCH PLASMA JET— The plasma jet will 
progressively invade fields now dominated by oxy- 
acetylene, experts teli SreEL. It is an unbeatable 
source of heat, makes extra clean cuts in almost 
any material, including ceramics, and you will be 
able to weld with the same device. Practically all 
the major welding machine builders are working 
on their own version. 


HIGHER OUTPUT OF STEEL— A new method 
of removing silicon and sulfur treats hot metal in 
a rotary reactor with an alkaline material, iron ore, 
and oxygen. When the product (wash metal) is 
used in the furmace charge, it can increase open 
hearth output 15 per cent or electric furnace out- 
put 50 per cent, says Diamond Alkali Co., Cleve- 
land. The method could become part of a direct 
reduction process. 


CHEAPER CRATING— Aluminum containers 
for overseas shipments save labor and reduce han- 
dling costs as much as 50 per cent, says Twin 
Coach Co., Buffalo, which makes a wide variety 
of such crating. Cargo—from home appliances 
to buses—can be packed in the crates by a ship- 
per in his own factory with regular tooling. 


GLASS ADHESIVES—Glass is being studied as 
a high temperature adhesive. Development work 
is being done at A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 


UNMIXER— The E-machine is an electrostatic 
device that will separate dry mixed particles. 
Made by General Mills Inc., Minneapolis, the 
device is expected to cut the cost of recovering 
many valuable minerals from waste piles and 
mining locations (beaches, for example). The 
firm is seeking ideas for other applications. 
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Photomicrograph (X150) shows contamination resulting on 
the original stock surface because of heat treating atmos- 


phere. 


How To Increase gh ora 


Bolt was produced on a cold header, 
treated at 1800° F, aged at 1325°F for 16 hours 


solution 
for 16 hours 


Study indicates that six design and fabrication techniques 
can greatly extend their life. Lack of proper procedures in 
present practices has jeopardized future use of the material 


MUCH of the unreliability of A- 
286 bolts can be traced to fabricat- 
ing practices, believes Robert L. 
Sproat, chief metallurgist at Stand- 
ard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa., and head of SPS Laboratories. 

To back his premise, SPS Labora- 
tories did exhaustive research to de- 
termine the effects of solution heat 
treating temperature, method of 
forming head and thread, surface 
finishing, and thread contour on 
bolt life and performance. 

The conclusion: The observance 
of six basic design and fabricating 
techniques—none of them _partic- 
ularly complex or costly—will great- 
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ly enhance the reliability of the 
fasteners. Each step may extend 
bolt life at elevated temperatures by 
as much as five to ten times. Many 
are lacking in present practices. 


Steps to Success 


® Cold Working—A minimum of 
15 per cent throughout the body of 
the fastener is required before solu- 
tion heat treatment. Anything less 
may reduce stress rupture life as 
much as 80 per cent. 


e Forged Heads — This technique 


gives uniform, contour - hugging 


Photomicrograph (X150) shows lamellar precipitate resulti (id 
from solution treatment at 1650° F. 
a cold header, solution treated at 1650° F, aged at 13255) 


Bolt was produced ¢j/ 


| if 


metal flow lines. Machining ¢ 
heads from bar may cut stress. ru 
ture life by 90 per cent. 


e Heat Treating — Temperature 

should be at least 1800° F. (1650/i 
F, frequently used because of funy 
nace limitations, may reduce fas) 


tener life by 60 per cent.) i 


e Finish Grinding—This is neces} 
sary on all bearing surfaces, shank 
and thread area to remove contami 
inated material, much . of which is :f 
carryover from the raw stock. Bolt! 
made without a finish grind may) 
have 70 per cent less life. 


iH | 


“ib@ Rolled Threads '— The srounell 
~ «milled, or cut threads that are per): 


mitted in some turbine specification?) 
greatly reduce stress rupture per) 
formance. Cut threads may lowe) 
it as much as 80 per cent. 


5 
(1 


fect of Fabricating Procedure on Microstructure 


otomicrographs (X150) show surfaces and cores of bolts produced in varying 
aequences of fabricating operations, and heat treated at different temperatures. 


‘Gre surfaces of all specimens were nickel plated to retain the edge in micro 
reparation. = 


| 


abricated with original stock surface. Produced on a cold header, solution 
treated at 1800°F, aged at 1325°F for 16 hours 


i 
Fi 


i 


i 16 hours 
i] 


et a 2 Bos Se 


Fabricated to AMS 7479. Annealed at 1800° F, hot forged, selution treated at 
1650° F, aged at 1325°F for 16 hours 


Fabricated to AMS 7478. Produced on a cold header, solution treated at 1800° F, 
aged at 1325°F for 16 hours 
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e Thread Root—A large, continu- 
ous radius is needed. Most specifi- 
cations allow threads with no radius 
in the root. One thread form hav- 
ing a large radius in the root in- 
creases stress rupture life sevenfold 
over standard aircraft threads. 


Background of A-286 


Since World War II, the A-286 
alloy has been one of the most use- 
ful bolting materials for service at 
1000 to 1200° F. It was developed 
in the search for a jet engine ma- 
terial with good high temperature 
tensile and stress rupture life. 


It has a minimum room tempera- 
ture tensile strength of 140,000 psi. 
Notched stress rupture life is a min- 
imum of 23 hours at 65,000 psi and 
1200° F. 


Standardized by specification AMS 
5735, the material has this composi- 
tion: 15 per*cent Cr,-26 Ni; 13 
Mo, 1.9 Ti, 0.3 V, balance Fe. 


© Fabrication Procedure — Two 
AMS. specifications cover fabrica- 
tion. The mechanical property re- 
quirements for the finished products 
are the same in both. But the raw 
material properties, the heat treat- 
ment procedures, and the sequence 
of the threading operation with re- 
spect to aging are different. 

AMS 7478 requires that the an- 
nealed material be cold reduced in 
cross section 15 to 25 per cent be- 
fore solution treating at 1800° F. 
The threading operation must be 
done after solution treatment and 
before aging at 1300 to 1400° F. 
No consideration is given to grind- 
ing operations or to thread root 
radius. 


AMS 7479 specifies that heads be 
machined or upset from solution 
treated material. The solution 
treating temperature is 1650° F. 
Threads must be rolled before aging 
at 1300 to 1400° F. Grinding is 
not mandatory, nor is root radius 
controlled. 


e Many Methods Used — Several 
suppliers are using material with 
different degrees of cold working. 
The less cold working in the raw 
material, the easier the upsetting 
operation. 


The majority of A-286 bolts have 
been produced by cold upsetting 
the heads or by hot-cold forging 
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them at 1600° F. The bolts are heat 
treated by a solution and precipita- 
tion aging treatment. Temperatures 
of either 1650 or 1800° F are nor- 
mally used. 

The surfaces on some parts are 
ground, while others are not. Grind- 
ing can be done after solution 
treatment and before aging, or 
after heat treating. 

Threads are normally formed by 
rolling—but this may be before or 
after aging. Some are cut or 
ground. Inconsistent radiuses at 
the root of the threads have re- 
sulted. 


e Performance Inconsistent—Many 
methods of fabrication are not ade- 
quate. An increasing number of 
service failures has resulted. 

One enginemaker reports thread 
stripping of assembled units. An- 
other is plagued with bolt head fail- 
ures. In another case, unreliable 
fasteners expanded excessively with 
time and temperature to permit 
pressure leakage through bolted jet 
sections. 


e Still Best Material — A-286 has 
been the most popular bolting ma- 
terial for the 1000 to 1200° F range 
because it is less costly and more 
easily fabricated than the more ad- 
vanced nickel and cobalt base al- 
loys that must be the inevitable 
next choice, explains Mr. Sproat. 

He cautions: Think twice before 
you abandon it. The material is 
well suited for many fastening ap- 
plications in aircraft, engines, mis- 
siles and rockets, gas turbines, pow- 
erplant equipment, and other areas. 

The metallurgist feels that stress 
rupture data are absolutely neces- 
sary for evaluating at-temperature 
bolt performance. In his research, 
tensile and hardness values weren’t 
much help in predicting the per- 
formance of specimen bolts. Even 
at-temperature tensile and fatigue 
testing were not reliable indicators 
of 1200° F performance. 


Results of Research 


In the SPS Laboratories study, 
tests were made on 5/16 in. diam- 
eter bolts with National Fine series 
threads. All parts were produced 
on a Boltmaker. They were made 
from the same lot of material in 
the same machine setup. 

Parts fabricated to the AMS 7479 
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75% THREAD 
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MIL-B-7838 


specification were solution treated 
to 1800° F before heading. Parts 
completely machined from bars 
were fabricated from stock which 
had been cold drawn 15 to 25 per 
cent. 


e Results of Grinding—Bolts with 
the original stock surface intact had 
much lower stress rupture and 
fatigue life than parts which were 
ground. Lot No. 1 was made with- 
out grinding. Otherwise, it was 
processed the same as Lot No. 4. 
But Lot No. | had a stress rupture 
life of 30 per cent and a fatigue life 
of 29 per cent that of Lot No. 4. 

If the atmosphere in the heat 
treating furnace is not controlled. 
the surface of the bolts becomes 
contaminated. The susceptibility to 
contamination is much greater with 
an original stock surface than with 
a ground surface. 


e Results of Heat Treat—A solu- 
tion treat temperature of 1650° F 
produced lower stress rupture and 
fatigue life than did solution treat 
at 1800° F. Material treated at 
1650° F had a stress rupture life of 
38 per cent and a fatigue life of 70 
per cent that of parts treated at 
1800° F. 

The lower temperature may pro- 
duce a lamellar precipitate which 
lowers elevated temperature per- 
formance. 


Comparison of thread root radiuses allowed by various specifications 


833% THREAD 


MIL-S-7742 


e AMS 7479 vs. AMS 7478—Pari We 
fabricated to the AMS 7479 specif{i}9 
cation have higher fatigue and ‘ee | 
sile strength but much lower stres# 1 
rupture life. The fatigue life alo 
AMS 7479 parts is 166 per ceri 
that of AMS 7478 material. Bul® 
stress rupture life of the highelis 
strength material is only 19 per cen 
that of the lower strength parts 
The greater fatigue and tensile peng 
formance stem from cold work bj! > 


it 


threading after aging. 


e Effect of Root Radius — Use ail 9% 
the SPS Hi-R (large radius) threaq}>: 
form increases stress rupture and|is 
fatigue life through the reduction in . 
stress concentration in this critical pi 
area. | 
The aircraft thread of Mil-B-7838) > 
requires a continuous radius blend) ie 
ing to the thread flank with an uni) 
interrupted smooth surface. Tha’ 
radius is the largest that would ba) 
tangent to the thread flanks at ¢) 
minimum depth of 83 1/3 per cena 
of thread height. A negative toler) 
ance is allowed. 

Most nuts are tap drilled to 4 
thread depth of less than 75 pen) 
cent. The Hi-R thread utilizes the|)) 
difference in thread depth between > 
75 and 831/3 per cent to fit in a 
larger root radius. This thread: 
form is described in specification): 
SPS-T-105. 

In elevated temperature applica 


mt) 
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Cut threads have a rough surface finish Rolled threads have a smooth surface finish 
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fractures and eventual fatigue and 
stress rupture failures. 


@ Rolled vs. Cut Threads — Bolts 
with cut threads show up with low 
fatigue and stress rupture life. The 
fatigue life of a cut threaded part is 


tions, the pitch and major diam- 
eters of threads are normally re- 

(duced 0.003 in. to eliminate galling 
jand seizing. 


e Machined Head—The stress rup- 
ture life of a machined head is less 


To determine the effect of root 
radius, Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
compared bolts that had flat roots 


with those that had the Mil-B-7838 


about 50 per cent that of a part with 
rolled threads. The relative stress 
rupture life is only 13 per cent of 
roll threaded parts. 


than 10 per cent that of a forged 
head. The shortened life is prob- 
ably due to planes of weakness pro- 


duced by breaking the fibers of the 


Size can be maintained more : 
material. 


closely by rolling. The surface fin- 
ish is also superior. The roughness 
of the surface of cut threads pos- 
sibly creates points for the start of 


Bolts with no root radius 
-) had a stress rupture life of 29 per 
4 cent and fatigue life of 55 per cent 
4) that obtained on parts with the air- 


+ craft thread radius. 


¢ An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


ROBERT L. SPROAT, chief metallurgist at 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. and head of 
SPS Laboratories, did most of the work on 
A-286 for his company. His six design and 
fabricating steps to better material perform- 
ance come at a time when A-286 users are 


considering a change in the composition of 
the alloy or a lowering of performance 
standards. “If the proper design and fabri- 
cating techniques are observed, bolt life at 
elevated temperatures can be raised five to 
ten times,” he affirms. 
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Precision Drawn Steel Co.’s new~controlled atmosphere carbottom furnace 


Batch Furnace Helps Firm 
Meet Varying Requirements 


WHEN you have to heat treat a 
large volume and variety of work 
in job lots, the batch furnace is 
often your most practical type of 
equipment. 

Precision Drawn Steel Co., Cam- 
den, N. J., has gained closer metal- 
lurgical control over the steel it 
processes and has enlarged its prod- 
uct line by adding a new car bot- 
tom furnace. 

Built by Lee Wilson Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, the radiant tube, 
controlled atmosphere unit is used 
for bright annealing, structure con- 
trol, carbon restoration, and stress 
relieving. 


¢ Customer Benefits—One of the 
major product improvements made 
possible is the restoration of carbon 
to the surface of bars. It permits 
hardening of cold-drawn bars with- 
out machining to remove a decar- 
burized layer. 

Cold-drawn bars generally have 
25 per cent greater tensile strength, 
70 per cent greater yield strength, 
and 15 per cent greater hardness 
than their hot-rolled counterparts, 
says George B. Troup, metallurgist 
at Precision Drawn Steel. But cold 
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drawing sets up stresses which must 
be removed. 

A stress relief heat treatment 
minimizes the distortion which 
could occur in certain machining 
operations, while retaining the im- 
proved machinability and most of 
the high mechanical properties of 
the cold-drawn bar. 


e Structure Refinement—The met- 
allurgical structure of a steel bar is 
often as important as its strength 
and stress conditions. Example: In 
the medium carbon range, an alloy 
steel with a spheroidized structure 
may be good for turning, poor for 
forming, fair for drilling, and poor 
for broaching. 

With the addition of the Lee Wil- 
son furnace, the steel company can 
furnish tailormade structures. 

A metallurgical laboratory ad- 
joins the furnace area. It is 
equipped to analyze gas and carbon 
potential for the furnace atmos- 
phere, tensile and hardness testing 
of heat treated or cold drawn ma- 
terial, and metallography for con- 
trol of metallurgical structure. It 
is also used to make chemical anal- 
ysis of incoming steel. 


High Torque Gears 
Broached on Hubs 


Miniature gears for precision 
equipment are concentric when 
they are mounted this way 


A KNURL. broaching technique 
for mounting precision gears on | 
hubs with no loss of gear concen- 
tricity is announced by Librascope } 
Inc., Glendale, Calif., a subsidiary 
of General Precision Equipment } 
Corp. 

The technique was formerly used 
by Librascope to mount miniature } 
shafts on linkage arms, when nor- 
mal fastening methods couldn’t be } 
used. Parts show better torsional } 
and tensile strength than those } 
joined by other methods. 


¢ Make Small Gear Units — The | 
method, developed by Willard J. | 
Opocensky, staff engineer, is used to | 
make a new, two pinion differen- | 
tial that’s only 0.980 in. long and 
weighs 1.06 ounces. Applications: | 
Analog computers, flow totalizing 
meters, and other electromechanical | 
equipment. 


e Knurling Solves Problem — In | 
most of the units, the ring gears, 
or side drive gears, are too small to | 
accommodate pins or_ setscrews. | 
Drilling and tapping the gears caused | 
loss of concentricity during thermal | 
expansion. Increased backlash and } 
gear damage resulted. | 

The solution: Adapt the knurl | 
broaching method. A fine pitch | 
knurl, usually 80 pitch, is applied | 
to the hub surface. It increases the } 
hub diameter by 0.004 to 0.005 in. | 
The base of the hub is knurled just | 
less than half the width of the ring | 
gear to be applied. A groove is ma- | 
chined around the hub at the lead- 
ing edge of the knurl. It cuts across 
the end of the knurling and forms 
sharp edges that act as microscopi¢ 
broaching teeth as the ring gear is 
pressed on the hub. The groove 
also collects material removed and 
prevents galling or spalling. 

A press fit is made without spe- 
cial tools. If necessary, gears cat 
be removed, the chip groove cleaned, 
and another gear pressed on. For a 
permanent fit, the gear can be. 
staked in position. 
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Judges for STEEL's 


ost Crisis Awards Competition 


During 1958, hundreds of readers told STEEL how they had cut costs 
through more efficient use of capital equipment. Their stories be- 
came entries in the Cost Crisis Awards Competition. Now they are 
being judged. TEN WINNERS will be selected—two from each of 
five plant groups. 


The metalworking managers listed here are the judges. 


i e They represent four equal groups of managers in 
|| Administration 

Production 

Engineering 

i} Purchasing 


q e An equal number in each category represents five employment groups 
| Under 100 employees 
100 to 249 employees 
250 to 499 employees 
| 500 to 999 employees 


} 


OF JUDGES 


OLDSMITH, Chf. Engr. 
Engineering Co. 
ayne, Ind. 


gjona, Chf. Engr. 
rican Research & Mfg. Co. 
\ville, Md. 


ille Metal Specialty 
ille, Ohio 


) DENICK, Chf. Engr. 
Mit Mfg. Co. 
Mit, i. 


DVYATT, Chf. Enor. 
jS\kenzie Muffler Co. 
oihgstown 


@HEYD, Chf. Engr. 
a\h-Morris Co. 
S)\idale, Mich. 


it C. BARTH, Chf. Enagr. 
{] 


5) =. ROGERS, Res. Engr. 
“phauf Trailer Co. 
ahphis, Tenn. 
D/CELOSKY, Chf. Engr. 
ain Inc. 

oit 


VIFESMIRE, Exec. Engr. 
6| Lion-Verree 
' adelphia 


HORTON, Chf. Engr. 
5:0 Products Corp. 
©) falo 


AGRAEBNER, PA 
lift All Steel Body Co. 
jginaw, Mich. 
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1000 or more employees 


e In the five largest segments of metalworking 
SIC 33 (Primary metal industries) 
SIC 34 (Fabricated metal products) 
SIC 35 (Machinery—except electrical machinery) 


SIC 36 (Electrical machinery) 


SIC 37 (Transportation equipment) 


MRS. F. THOMAS, PA 
Crane Carrier Corp. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


C. CUNNINGHAM, PA 


Warner Machine Products Inc. 


Muncie, Ind. 


R. HOLDER, PA 
Reynolds Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Mo. 


M. BENNETT, PA 
Mitchel & Scott Machine Co. 
Indianapolis 


F. LIPTORD, Chf. PA 
Monroe Auto Equipment 
Monroe, Mich. 


C. BRESNAHAM, PA 
H. Loud Machine Works 
Pomona, Calif. 


J. MUELLER, Buyer 
GMC-Fisher Body Div. 
Flint, Mich. 


W. PYE, PA 
Republic Aviation Corp. 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 


W. J. HANSEN, Pres. 
Moore Body Co. 
Reading, Pa. 


K. NEWMAN, Genl. Mar. 
D’Velco Corp. 
Lawndale, Calif. 


P. BERGMANN, Pres. 
Johnson Products Inc. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


M. RULAND, Pres. 
Borman Engineering 
Culver City, Calif. 


J. CANDLER, V. P. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Detroit 


J. SEATON, Genl. Mor. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Troy, Ohio 


G. STREICHER, V. P. 


Monroe Auto Equipment Co. 


Monroe, Mich. 


HARRY F. KNIESCHE, V. P. 
Aircraft Armaments 
Cockeysville, Md. 


M. COTES, Pres. 
Motor Wheel Corp. 
Lansing, Mich. 


G. TRIMBLE, V. P. 
Martin Co. 
Baltimore 


E. BLACK, Plt. Mar. 
Kentucky Mfg. Co. 
Louisville 


C. LIGHT, Plt. Mgr. 
Rohr Aircraft Corp. 
Winder, Ga. 


P. SCHMID, Plt. Supt. 
Acme Air Appliance 
Hackensack, N. J. 


J. VANDERGRIFT, Prod. Supt. 


United Aircraft Corp. 
Broad Brook, Conn. 


CLYDE COX, Asst. Supt. 
Alma Trailer Co. 
Alma, Mich. 


LESTER COX, Works Mor. 


Mitchel & Scott Machine Co. 


Indianapolis 


C. STROBERG, Supt. 
Burgess Norton Mfg. Co. 
Geneva, III. 


W. AUGUSTINE, Works Mgr. 
Fairchild Airplane Corp. 
Wyandanch, N. Y. 


V. TAYLOR, Oper. Mgr. 
GMC-Chevrolet Gear & Axle Div. 
Detroit 


T. LYDEN, Supt. 
TAPCO Inc. 
Danville, Pa. 


J. A. GAUTHIER JR., Jr. Ptnr. 
Queen City Foundry & Machine 
Co., Buffalo 


E. R. RAYBURN, Genl. Mgr. 
Quality Aluminum Products 
Coldwater, Mich. 


WILLIAM BALL, Pres. 
Taylor & Fenn Co. 
Windsor, Conn. 


A. P. DAVIS, Exec. V. P. 
Electrocast Steel Foundry 
Chicago 


WILLIAM BLAND, Genl. Mor. 
Commercial Steel Casting 
Marion, Ohio 


C. W. SCHWENZFEIER, V. P.- 
Engring. 

Brush-Beryllium Co. 

Elmore, Ohio 


E. A. SCHWARTZ, Pres. 
Carpenter Steel of New England 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


JOHN KIEFER, Mar. 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 


L. P. McALLISTER, G. M.-Prod. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Coatesville, Pa. 


OR. T. T. MAGEL, Asst. to V. P. 
Research Lab. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co. 
Brackenridge, Pa. 


R. C. WHITE, Supt. 
American Brake Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


R. E. FORD, Supt. 
Griffin Wheel Co. 
Colton, Calif. 


L. A. JARRETT, Plt. Mar. 
LFM Mfg. Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


F. J. VORELL, Plt. Supt. 
American Smelting & Refining 
Co., Los Angeles 


Je Ree DXEPeSUpts 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
Milton, Pa. 


H. A. ESTABROOK, Prod. Mgr. 
U. S. Reduction Co. 
East Chicago, Ind. 


B. H. CARMICHAEL, Asst. Supt. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Toledo, Ohio 


T. J. OHLS, Works Mgr. 
Bonney Floyd Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


C. D. GRUNDER, Supt. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Carnegie, Pa. 


F. L. SANGES, Machine Supt. 


Atlantic Steel Co. 
Atlanta 
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Cost Crisis Judges 


W. P. BOWDRY III, 
Dallas Foundry Inc. 
Dallas 


Chf. Engr. 


R. NICHOLES, Plt. Mar. 
Texas Wire & Cable Co. 
Plano, Tex. 


J. D. BIRNBAUM, Sta. Engr. 


Consolidated Founders Manufac- 


turing Co. 
Detroit 


L. R. HATHORN, Chf. Engr. 
T. C. King Pipe & Foundry 
Anniston, Ala. 


J. M. THOMAS, Res. Mar. 
Hoskins Mfg. Co. 
Detroit 


H. E. NARKATES, Plt. Mgr. 
Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
Radford, Va. 


E. L. WAHLSTEN, Works Mgr. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Mobile, Ala. 


K. EGGE, Chf. Engr. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Irvin Works 
Dravosburg, Pa. 


E. F. BECKWITH, Asst. Chf. Engr. 


National Tube Div. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Lorain, Ohio 


P. DEL VECCHIO, PA 
Benjamin Eastwood Co. 
Paterson, N. J. 


R. N. JOHNSON, PA 
SKS Die Casting Co. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


MRS. H. CASSIDY, PA 
Ohio Stove Co. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


L. R. METZ, PA 
John Deere Vermilion Works 
Hoppeston, III. 


B. M. HULBERT, PA 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
Mt. Vernon, III. 


THOMAS REATH JR., PA 
H. K. Porter Company Inc. 
Riverside, N. J. 


BETTE SMITH, Buyer 
Green River Steel Corp. 
Owensboro, Ky. 


J. H. LUBKEN, PA 
Reynolds Meta!s Co. 
Longview, Wash. 


F. R. DAVIS, Dir. Pur. 
Continental Can Co. 
Kokomo, Ind. 


W. D. PRICE, PA 

National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. 

Cleveland 


J. J. MIZE, Pres. 
Meteor Mfg. Co. 
Detroit 


A. SUSSELL, Genl. Mar. 
A & H Electric Products Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


D. W. BLOSER, V. P. 
Daystrom Transicoil Corp. 
Worcester, Pa. 


G. E. BELL, Pres. 
Rex Corp. 
West Acton, Mass. 


S. S. BROWN, V. P. 
Brown Brockmeyer Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


E. F. GOULD, Ftry. Mgr. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
Orange, Calif. 


A. CHILCOAT, V. P. 


S & C Electric Co. 
Chicago 
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J. ROUGHAN, Pres. 
Price Electric Co. 
Frederick, Md. 


0. DUNN, Genl. Mar. 
Direct-Current Motor 
& Generator Dept. 
General Electric Co. 
Erie, Pa. 


W. FURNEAUX, V. P. 
Aerovox Corp. 
North Bedford, Mass. 


K. C. DENTON, Prod. Mar. 
Great Falls Products Co. 
Rochester, N. H 


W. BUTTS, Works Mgr. 
Butts Electric Supply Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


R. STEIGER, Works Mar. 
Industrial Products Co. 
Danbury, Conn. 


k. E. BALLENTINE, Pit. Mgr. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Montevalla, Ala. 


L. VICK 
George W. Borg Corp. 
Jonesville, Wis. 


G. H. FORD 
Southern States Equipment Co. 
Hampton, Ga. 


C. D. WHITE, Ftry. Mar. 
Wincharger Corp. 
Sioux City, lowa 


W. KESTELOOT, Works Mor. 
Whitney Blake Co 
New Haven, Conn. 


B. A. PURCELL, Works Mar. 
Emerson Electric Co. 
St. Louis 


E. L. DECK, Plt. Mar. 
Essex Wire Corp. 
Logansport, Ind. 


N. CHENEY, Plt, Mar. 
Ideal Industries 
Petersburg, III. 


L. ENGLISH, Chf. Engr. 
K. S. M. Products 
Merchantville, N. J. 


C. L. SAWYER, Engr. 
Garwin Inc. 
Wichita, Kans. 


W. S. KEITH, Engineer 

in Charge of Development 
Hammerlund Mfg. Co. 
New York 


C. GREELEY, Chf. Engr. 
Supreme Inc. 
Greenwood, Miss. 


R. ZIMMER, Chf. Engr. 
Victor Equipment Co. 
San Francisco 


KARL FRIEDRICH, Chf Indl. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
S. Montrose, Pa. 


J. ALEXANDER, Supr. Engr. 
National Presto Industries 
Jackson, Miss. 


V. ZVIRBLIS, Chf. Engr. 
U. S. Electric Motors Inc. 
Milford, Conn. 


T. SHEEHAN, Chf. Engr. 
Sunbeam Corp. 
Chicago 


E. D. CIUCKI, PA 
Southern Electric Inc. 
Hammond, Ind. 


E. JAFFKE, PA 
Primeweld Corp. 
Dearborn, Mich. 


W. BARRETT, PA 
General Transformer Co. 
Homewood, III. 


Engr. 


O. WAGONER JR., PA 
Electric Steam Radiator Corp. 
Paris, Ky. 


E. J. HUTCHINSON, PA 
Servo Dynamics Corp. 
Somersworth, N. H. 


OREN J. LAMB, PA 
McGraw-Edison Co. 
Macon, Mo. 


A. METHENITIS, Sr. Buyer 
J. Oster Mfg. Co 
Racine, Wis. 


B. LIFSON, PA 
Dominion Electric Corp. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


W. COATES, PA 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Newark, N. J. 


E. WIEGAND, Dir. Pur. 
Landers-Frary-Clark 
New Britain, Conn. 


W. F. MILLER, Pres. 
Linden Tool & Mfg. Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


B. P. ROSEN, Pres. 
Rosen Machine Products Co. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


J. B> HUGHES, V. P. 
Hydril Co. 
Houston 


W. STEVENSON, Pres. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Buffalo 


J. E. PENNIMAN, Pres. 
Atlas Press Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


J. HENDRICKSON, Chmn. 
Welding Engineering Co. 
Norristown, Pa. 


W. GOURLEY, Pres. 
American Mfg. Co. of Texas 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


JES MEYERS VaePs 
Cottrell Co. 
Westerly, R 


A. JACKSON, V.P. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Pittsburgh 


W. GENTRY, Supt. 
C. 0. Fiedler Co. 
Vernon, Calif. 


H. LA DUE, Supt. 
Concrete Pipe & Machinery 
Sioux City, lowa 


A. FISCHER, Works Mgr. 
Adamas Carbide Corp. 
Kenilworth, N. J. 


J. GIBSON, Plt. Mar. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
La Salle, | 


W. FORSHA, F. C. Mgr. 
Cabot Shops 
Pampa, Tex. 


R. GRIFFOUL, Mor. 
Patterson Foundry 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


W. C. A. REYNOLDS, Ftry Mgr. 


W. F. & John Barnes Co. 
Rockford, lil. 


J. E. STEIN, Works Mar. 
Eaton Mfg. Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


M. FREY, Works Mgr. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Milwaukee 


L. JEFFERS, Supt. 
Aetna-Standard Engineering 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


D. E. JONES, Chf. Engr. 
Jitterbug Sander Co. 
Menominee, Mich. 


L. GARTZ, Chf. Des. Engr. 
Le Courtenay Co. 
Newark, N. J 


D. SHAW, Chf. Engr. 
Baush Machine Tool Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


L. BROBERG, Chf. Engr. 
T. L. Smith Co. 
Milwaukee 


J. MARTINDALE, Chf. Engr. 
Black-Clawson Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


J. H. HITCHCOCK, Chf. Engr. 
Morgan Construction Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


E. S. GOTTSCHALK, Chf. Engr. 
Mechanical Handling System 
Detroit, Mich. 


E. JOHNSON JR., Engr. 
John Deere Dubuque Tractor 
Dubuque, lowa 


C. $. CHAPMAN, Tool Engr. 
Cone Automatic Co. 
Windsor, Vt. 


W. TIERSCH, PA 
Orville Simpson Co. 
Cincinnati 


O. FELDMEIER, PA 
C. S. Lewis & Co. 
St. Louis 


J. H. BOWEN, PA 
Christensen Diamond Products 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


W. E. COMPTON, PA 
Newman Machine Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


J. J. KELLY, PA 
Kingsbury Machine Tool Co. 
Keene, N 


J. F. FLEMR, PA 
Aermotor Co. 
Chicago 


J. LOVELAND, Dir. Pur. 
Reda Pump Co. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


H. O. BOOKS, Dir. Pur. 
Wheelabrator Corp. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


F. C. TOUTON, Dir. Pur. 
James Mfg. Co. 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


R. PETERSEN, PA 
New York Air Brake Co. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Ww. F. JACKSON, Genl. Mar. 
H. Vann Industries 
Clinton, N. C. 


E. F. KOOK, Pres. 
Century Lighting 
New York 


L. W. WEIGEL, Genl. Mar. 
Art Lamp Co. 
Chicago 


E. F. RENTSCHLER, V. P. 
Art Tube Co 
Irvington, N. J. 


W. DARNELL, Pres. 
Darnell Corp. 
Downey, Calif. 


W. L. CLIFTON JR., Pres. 
American Arts & Metals Co. 
Atlanta 


W. KYLE JR., Pres. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Fresno, Calif. 


W. E. CLARK, Exec. V. P. 
Dravo Corp. 
Pittsburgh 


GUY SOULE, Plt. Mgr. 
Soule Steel & Iron Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


0. JUEN, Plt. Mor. 
La Crosse Steel Roofing Co. 
La Crosse, Wis. 


~ E. ZDAN, Supt. Maint. 


R. O. LUTZE, Plt. Supt. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Works 

Wanatah, Ind. 


J. RISLEY, Works Mar. 
Prior Products 
Dallas 


GORDON GRAY, Plt. Mgr, 
Bryant Mfg. Co. 
Indianapolis 


W. SHEFETON, Prod. Mar, 
R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 
Newnan, Ga. 


A. COMITO, Plt. Supt. 
Hancock Mfg. Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 


S. H. Pomeroy Co. 
New York 


C. SCHOTT, Plt. Mgr. 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

Baltimore 


W. H. KELLER, Mgr. Qual. con | 
Chrysler Corp. 
Detroit 


D. E. WALLACE, Chf. Engr. 
Star Welding Co. 
Cleveland 


A. G. SWAN, Plt. Mgr. 
Huggins- Young Coffee Co. 
Vernon, Calif. 


J. PICKLES, Chf. Engr. 
Ferro Stamping Co. 
Detroit 


A. CHATROOP, Chf. Engr. 
Eaton Metal Products Co. 
Denver 


A. CAMP, Chf. Engr. | 
Repcal Brass Mfg. Co. 4 
Los Angeles 


WILLIAM E. CURTIS, Chf. Engr. 
Enterprise Aluminum Co. 
Massillon, Ohio 


H. REEVES, Dir. Engrg. 
Florence Stove Co. 
Kankakee, III. 


J. MASSEY, Chf. Engr. 
Delta Tank Mfg. Co. Inc. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


K. STROUT, Chf. Engr. 
Powerstrut Inc. 
Framingham, Mass. | 


DR. M. WATTER, Dir. Res. 
Budd Co. 
Philadelphia 


R. M. SOKOLOFF, PA 
Central States Boiler Co. 
Chicago 


H. PODOBINSKI, PA 
Superior Steel Door Co. 
College Point, N. Y. 


N. WILLIAMS, PA 
Hammond Iron Works 
Provo, Utah 


J. A. SMITH, PA 
Hughes-Treitler Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 4 


J. VAUGHN, PA 
Dortch Stove Works 
Franklin, Tenn. 


R. BOICE, Buyer 
Standard Products 
Gaylord, Mich. 


J. R. HENDERSON, PA 
Crescent Tool Co. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


H. JUDAY, PA 
Robberson Steel Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


E. P. FISHER JR., PA 
National Lead Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


F. ARMSTRONG, PA 


Budd Co 
Gary, Ind. 
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'2)/FIRST SYMPTOM of cut- 
eiting oil dilution is often 
93)excessive scrap produc- 
‘ition. Another is frequent 
baineed to fill lube oil sumps. 
o9)When they happen, you 
bsineed the Cleartex Cure! 


! | 
jien you find your scrap production soaring, the villain 
S\y be lube oil leaking into the cutting oil sumps of your 
Hiomatic screw machines. It happens in 7 out of 10 auto- 
*\tics in spite of the most careful lubricating techniques. 
dis dilution will lower cutting oil effectiveness—and, as it 
‘jes its efficiency, rejects pile up, tool life drops, and pro- 
9iction can go down by as much as 33 per cent! 


ixaco Cleartex can solve the problem—forever! 
cause of its exceptional stability and load-carrying ability, 
2artex can function both as a cutting oil and as a lubricant 
lind even as a hydraulic fluid. When al/ your autoinatics’ 
‘mps are filled with Cleartex, unavoidable leakage is no 
jager a problem. Excessive scrap production will stop, tools 
{l last longer and production will go up. 


KE THE “CLEARTEX CURE” SOON! 

rite today for your copy of Texaco’s new booklet—“Cleartex 
| Automatic Screw Machines.” This new illustrated guide 
i fill you in on the details, show you where you may be 


See 


: Diluted cutting oil 
| can pile up rejects 


losing profits and how to avoid it. Or contact your local 
Texaco Lubrication Engineer for an authori- 
tative survey of your automatics. Just call 
the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco 
Distributing Plants, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd ,; 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., Dept.S-FM-30. 


IN ALL 
STATES 


‘UBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 


arch 16, 1959 
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PROGRESS 
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IN STEELMAKING 


~ 


Electric Furnaces To Gain 
In Direct Reduction of Ore 


They can be used to supplement blast furnace output or to 
supply hot metal in small shops; relatively little capital is 
needed; ore doesn’t have to be uniform 


REDUCTION of iron ore in the 
electric furnace or by other direct 
reduction processes used with it 
should gain popularity in 1959. 


¢ Direct Reduction—There’s some 
difference of opinion about the defi- 
nition of direct reduction, but many 
authorities say it’s any process oth- 
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er than the blast furnace for obtain- 
ing iron from the ore. 

The most important objectives 
are to produce commercial grades 
of iron that can compete with cold 
pig iron and high grade scrap, and 
to avoid dependence on a supply 
of high grade coke. Also important: 
Flexibility as to grade of ore used. 


In the last 40 years, several so 
called direct reduction _ processe: 
have been developed. Some prom 
ise to rival the blast furnace as iro 
producers in areas where coal an 
iron ore quality are low, or wher 
less than 1000 tons of iron are to b 
produced per day. 


Small but efficient reduction plants 
built at relatively low cost, woul 
permit electric furnace steel shop 
to reduce the amount of scrap in th 
charge when scrap prices are high 


Any of the processes are at thei 
best as suppliers of hot metal, say 
Harry W. McQuaid, consultant, 2 
Cleveland. He maintains that b 
charging properly treated hot meté 
directly into the electric steelmak 
ing furnace, about 400 kw-hr ca 
be saved per ton of hot metal usec 

Use of hot metal from :a direc 
reduction process offers savings i 
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‘ibuncry, too. No fuel would 
thé)sted in cooling and reheating 
ta@epn. 
‘provements in ore preparation, 
“i in recent years, will benefit 
use} of direct reduction processes. 
lival of gangue material before 
ion, and mixture of finely di- 
concentrated ore with the 
d reducing reagent will speed 


emtctric Furnaces—Greater flex- 
4) is possible in smelting with 
‘@ttic furnaces. They offer ef- 
9/t operation in large or small 
itities. ‘They can be started or 


85, and close temperature’ con- 
ais possible. 

‘)w capital investment is an im- 
Fast erection 


space. 


combustion products are pres- 
o contaminate the metal bath, 
prereduction of ore before it 
into the furnace is said to per- 
operation on about half the 
ric current required in Euro- 
processes. 


Used in Integrated Plants—Di- 
reduction with the electric is 
economical way to supplement 
t furnace iron at integrated steel 
ts. In some cases, economic 
Widitions and flexibility of the 
tric furnace could make it the 
jmary producer of hot metal. 


‘An electric furnace plant, said to 
4|the largest in the Western Hemi- 
Yhere, was installed in 1958 at Cia 
las Especia Itabira, an integrated 
jel plant at Acesita, Brazil, by 
‘tmag Elektrometallurgie, of Duis- 
jrg, Germany. (Lectromelt Div., 
‘cGraw-Edison Co., Pittsburgh, is 
Jensed to sell the furnaces in the 
.S.) 

'The plant includes two 17,000 
ba covered pig iron furnaces, each 
hving an output of 140 tons a day. 
wo-furnace operation will provide 
100 tons of iron a month, comple- 
‘enting blast furnace output of 
}00 to 6000 tons. Power for the 
eration is obtained from a 48,000 
w hydroelectric plant at Santa 


aravalho. 


Another South American instal- 
tion, to be in operation by 1960, 
ill use electric furnaces to supply 
ot metal in an integrated plant. 
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Hot sinter from a rotary kiln is fed into an electric furnace in the Strategic-Udy 


process. 


An annual ingot capacity of 1.3 
million net tons is claimed for the 
plant. (It’s on the Orinoco River 
near Puerto Ordaz, Venezuela.) 
Nine, 220 ton electric furnaces will 
feed hot metal to four, 305 ton open 
hearths. Current will come from a 
nearby hydroelectric plant. 


© Competitive Position — Growing 
demand for pig iron and hot metal 
in the steel plant and foundry will 
make it necessary to expand iron 
smelting facilities. It isn’t likely 
that blast furnaces will be replaced 
by electrics, but the high capital in- 
vestment required, high fuel costs, 
and relative slowness of the process 
will cause reluctance to build new 
stacks. 

In the blast furnace, coke of high 
physical strength is vital, and ore 
must be uniform for satisfactory op- 
eration. When furnace height and 
diameter are increased, better coke 
is needed, ore requires more bene- 
ficiation, and the furnace burden 
must be kept more uniform. 


Blast furnaces are most practical 
in large, integrated steel plants. In 
nonintegrated plants, especially 
where pig iron must be hauled some 
distance, smaller iron producing fa- 
cilities, supplying pig iron or hot 
metal, are more desirable. 

Scrap prices won’t be stable with 
the industry depending heavily on 
scrap as a charging material. It’s 


Sinter is deposited around the edges of the reaction zone 


a popular opinion that electric fur- 
naces and other flexible reduction 
processes can produce charge mate- 
rial that’s competitive in price and 
quality with scrap. That should 
help stabilize scrap prices. 


© Submerged Arc Reduction — 
Where transportation and power 
costs are low, direct reduction in 
the submerged arc furnace is an 
economical process. It is popular 
in Europe and South America. 

Deoxidation of molten and su- 
perheated iron ore with carbon oc- 
curs rapidly if the carbon and iron 
ore are mixed well and if violent 
reaction can be permitted. The re- 
action rate can be regulated by con- 
trolling temperature and rate of car- 
bon feed into the active bath. 


e Strategic-Udy Process—A new 
method, developed by Strategic Ma- 
terials Corp., New York, and Kop- 
pers Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, the Stra- 
tegic-Udy Process is said to be eco- 
nomical for smelting iron ore in 
small or medium sized plants. 


Electric power at seven mills 
per kw-hr, or less, would make the 
process competitive. 


It’s a variation of established 
electric furnace smelting techniques. 
A rotary kiln prereduces iron ore 
before it’s charged into an electric 
arc furnace as hot sinter. 

Arcs aren’t submerged; they’re !/ 
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Clear skies ahead 


~ Clear skies ahead on the profit front, too: not only do 


Buell Dust Collection Systems help public relations 
and employee morale... eight out of ten installations 


» pay for themselves in just a few years! 


Expert Buell engineers can analyze your dust recovery 
needs. Decades of experience in field and laboratory 
and hundreds of installations back up every recommen- 
dation. Performance standards are written into every 
contract. 


For more information, send fora copy of the reference 
booklet, “The Collection and Recovery of Industrial 
Dusts.” Just write to Dept. 26-C, Buell 
Engineering Company, Inc., 123 William 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Stack at major Eastern utility: boiler at full load, 
Buell Dust Collector in operation. 


in. above to 3 in. below the sur 
of the molten slag, depending 
bath characteristics. Part of | 
charge material enters the periph 
of the furnace; space above 
electrodes is open, allowing uy 
stricted flow of carbon monox 
produced during reduction. 


Coal, peat, lignite, or coke , 


ting, or nodulizing. 

Complex ores can be used. Ph 
phorus, sulfur, copper, nickel, a 
other elements can be remoy 
lectively. 


Carbon content in the redu 
product can be well controlled. — 
iron with a carbon content of 
per cent, or semisteel with a 
bon content of 1.0 per cent, can be 
produced directly. 


Modest capital investment is : 
quired. A 600 ton per day pl 
costing as little as $50 per ton | 
annual capacity, would prod 
iron at $30 to $50 per ton, depenc 
ing on power and material costs. 


e In the Works—Orcarb, a pro 
in development at Swindell-Dressl 
Corp., Pittsburgh, produces molten 
pig iron. A mixture of iron ore 
and coal is pelletized and pa 
duced in rotary kilns. Pellets are 


then refined in an electric furnace. 


Another direct iron process is be 
ing developed by McDowell Co. 
Inc., Cleveland. Ore is prereduced 
with coal in a traveling grate sys- 
tem, then charged into an electric 
furnace, where reduction is com- 
pleted and molten iron is produced. 


¢ Other Direct Processes—Many of 
the direct reduction processes usé 
a gas to reduce the ore. The Wi- 
berg-Soderfors process, developed in 
Sweden, uses electricity to make re- 
ducing gas from coke. It requires 
high grade ore and low cost elec- 
tricity. 

The Madaras process uses re- 
formed natural gas to refine high 
grade lump ore. A_ small pilot 
plant is operating in Texas. A sim- 
ilar method, the Hojolata y Lamina 
process, is producing 200 tons per 
day in a pilot plant at Monterrey, 
Mexico. The product: Sponge iron 
later refined in electric furnaces. 


Three other gaseous methods, the 
H-Iron, Nu-Iron, and Esso-Little 
processes; reduce high grade ores 
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‘vith internal teeth 


} 


tacify Farrel for accuracy, high 
ality and fine workmanship. 

iFor 35 years the company’s Buffalo 
nt has specialized in the produc- 
on of large gears for various indus- 
ful uses. Here eight of the world’s 
aigest gear generators are kept in 
‘sular use. The. precision inherent 
ithe operating principle of these 
‘rrel-Sykes machines provides accu- 
le tooth spacing, profile and helix 
eile. 

‘Farrel internal gears are available 
th single helical or spur teeth in 
‘es up to 23’ 0” external blank 


diameter, 20” face, 374 DP. Farrel’s 
continuous-tooth herringbone gears 
come in any size up to 23’ 0” diam- 
eter, 60” face, 3 DP. 

Ask for details of large industrial 
gears to meet your specific require- 
ments. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo and 
Rochester, N. Y. ¢ Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, 
Boston, Akron, Ann Arbor (Mich.), Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Tulsa, Houston, 
Fayetteville (N.C.) ¢ European Office: Piazza della 
Republica 32, Milano, Italy 


ov ts mast GIANT INDUSTRIAL GEARS 


with external teeth 
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Internally-cooled blades 
and vanes for gas-turbine engines 


THE NEED Present uncooled gas turbines have bumped 
against the top thermal limits of the metals currently used for 
turbine components. Only by finding ways to increase the turbine 
inlet temperatures without affecting temperatures of such parts 
as turbine blades and vanes can gas-turbine engines of greater 
thrust and efficiency be made. 


THE OBJECTIVE-An investigation was made in the TAPCO 
Group of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., to develop a way 
to produce internally-cooled blades and vanes. By cooling these 
parts, turbine inlet temperatures can be increased as much as 
200°F over present limiting temperatures. This increase should 
permit much higher thrusts to be developed. 


Cooling of turbine components can be achieved either by air 
or water. Air-cooling seems to be more convenient to apply. For 
this reason, TAPCO investigations have been directed to the 
production of blades and vanes with internal air passages. 


THE METHODS Fabrication methods reviewed includes 
powder metallurgy, casting, rolling, forging, and extrusion. TAPCO 
established projects on rolling, forging, and extrusion methods. 


THE RESULTS Practical methods have been developed at 
the Tapco Group for drilling holes economically in such alloys 
as Udimet 500, Waspalloy and other blade materials. 


Extrusion of pierced preforms has been accomplished by 
the Tapco Group. 


TAPCO engineers and metallurgists have developed practical 
methods of rolling pierced preforms to produce blades of 
accurate finished size and contour while maintaining the integrity 
of internal air passages during forming operations. 


Both tapered and straight air passages have been achieved 
by methods and equipment suitable for mass production of 
air-cooled blades. 


Limitations on the commercially feasible rolling of air-cooled 
blades and vanes have been established after considerable 
research on several rolling methods. 


TO SUM UP-—The Tapco Group of Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc. is able to produce air-cooled blades and vanes 
from materials currently available to meet the requirements of 
gas-turbine manufacturers for higher turbine inlet temperatures. 
When may a TAPCO engineer call to give you complete infor- 
mation and design data? 


rN TAPCO GROUP 
trw 4 Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
(en. 


Dept. ST-359 e Cleveland 17, Ohio 


with reformed natural gas, produe. 
ing cold briquets that are further 
refined in electric furnaces, n 
H-Iron process was developed py 
Hydrocarbon Research Inc.; the N 
Iron process was developed }y 
United States Steel Corp.; and the 
Esso-Little process by Esso Research 
& Engineering Co., Standard Qjl 
Co. (New Jersey) affiliate, 4 

Arthur D. Little Co. Ine. 


Still another gaseous process, ¢ 
veloped in Sweden by Stora Ko 
berg, uses carbon monoxide and } 
drogen to refine high grade 
Called the Stelling process, it 
duces 200 Ib a day in a pilot p 


A number of methods use 
form of carbon as a reducing a 
They’re known as kiln proce 
One, the Hoganas process, red 
high grade ore, using coke. It 
duces sponge iron in blocks or ¢ 


The Krupp-Renn process, d 
oped in Germany, was used th 
and in Japan during World War 
Coke and powdered coal are us 
to reduce special ore that has a 
definite alumina-silica ratio. Tron 
produced is high in sulfur and phos- 
phorus; only a few Krupp-Renn 
plants are in operation. ee 


The National-Titan process, de- 
veloped in Norway, is useful in re- 
fining titaniferous ores. It reduces 
iron and titanium oxides at the 
same time, using carbon as a re 
ducing agent, in a rotary kiln. 

A method developed jointly by 
Republic Steel Corp. and National 
Lead Co. called the R-N process, 
reduces ore of almost any grade 
and produces briquets that take fur- 
ther refining. Coal and lime are 
used as reducing agents. Another 
kiln process, developed by National- 
U. S. Radiator Corp., Johnstown, 
Pa., produces powdered iron. 

Another method, called the Mad- 
rigal process, makes briquets for use 
in gas, induction, or arc furnaces. 
Ore must be ground fine and bene- 
ficiated. A pilot plant will go into 
operation soon in California. 

The Cyclo Steel process produces 
molten pig iron, using fine, high 
grade ore, coal, and oxygen as raW 
materials. A similar method, the 
Ford-Oster process, is said to pro- 
duce hot metal from any grade ore. 

The Armco process, operating on 
the fluidized bed principle, produces 
powdered metal that’s further re 
fined in an electric furnace. 
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Which will inspect these shafts faster... mechanical or optical gaging? 


Over 25 different metal shafts go into the calculators made by Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company. 

In the past, inspection of these shafts required the use of a large number 
of “go” and “‘no-go”’ gages. Rate? About 7 per minute. In addition, gage 
surveillance was both time-consuming and expensive. 

Then the switch was made to optical gaging, using a Kodak Contour 
Projector. The method is simple: A master shaft is positioned to either 
upper or lower tolerance limits on the screen. Then the part to be inspected 
is placed in the same position. 

Rate with optical gaging? About 17 per minute ! And, there’s no longer a 
need to send gages back to the crib for resetting. One Kodak Contour 
Projector does the whole job. 

Besides saving time, optical gaging with a Kodak Contour Projector 
offers you a chance to cut down on gage costs, use operators with little or 
no training, and often obtain accuracy not possible by other means. 

Where can you use optical gaging? Almost anywhere in the plant— 
receiving, assembly, production, final inspection, toolroom. 

Facts about Kodak Contour Projectors are spelled out in a brochure 
which you can get by writing to the address below. After you’ve had a 
chance to look over the contents of the book, we’d like to demonstrate why 
and how one of the six Kodak models will best fit your inspection needs. 


Special Products Sales 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


the KODAK CONTOUR PROJECTOR 
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Use of low-cost Model 8 Kodak Contour 
Projectors enabled the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co., a division of Litton Industries, 
to more than double inspection rates. 


non 


MACHINE TOPICS 


Builder Doesn't Believe 


In Mousetrap Theory 


MANAGEMENT at Kearney & 
Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, doesn’t 
believe in the better mousetrap 
theory of marketing. So it has em- 
barked on an aggressive campaign 
to introduce a new machine: The 


tape controlled, automatic _ tool- 
changing Milwaukee-Matic (STEEL, 
Mare9spy 83). 


The basic idea behind the cam- 
paign: The Milwaukee-Matic is 
more than a new machine. It’s a 
new production system. 


© Self-Analyzer—K&T officials are 
so convinced that their machine 
can earn its own way that they 
have come up with a booklet that 
will enable you make your own 
analysis of it. 

Understandably, the booklet is 
slanted slightly in the direction of 
this type machine, but it’s loaded 
with information. It’s a kind of 
guided tour through some steps that 
ought to be part of every manager’s 
evaluation of his need (or lack of 
it) for a new piece of equipment. 


e Point One—The first step is to 
figure out whether more money 
should be poured into the systems 
and equipment you’re now using, 
or into a different system. 

To help you get the answer, the 
booklet tells you to consider: Capi- 
tal investment in machines, tools, 
handling equipment; machine utili- 
zation—measured as the percentage 
of available machine time that 
metal is being cut; inventory— 
which can be cut if your equipment 
is highly versatile and can be set 
up and cycled in a hurry; floor 
space and its cost leadtime; machine 
management and the advantages of 
controlling the machine from the 
engineering department (via tape); 
and flexibility. 
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e Point Two—After you have read 
the short course in system evalu- 
ation, there’s a _ brief lesson in 
evaluating the Milwaukee-Matic for 
your machining jobs. This section 
suggests parts that are naturals for 
the machine, and it tells you how 
to select a sample group of parts 
step by step, estimate the produc- 
tion time, determine yearly savings, 
and figure the time it will take to 
get your investment back. 


e Aim—K&T managers are saying: 
We figure the machine has a sul- 
ficient potential to justify itself in 
a wide variety of production shops. 
We're so convinced of it that we 
figure some prospective customers 
can make their own armchair 
study and conclude that they can 
use, and quickly pay for, the tape 
controlled, automatic tool-changing 
machine. 

With this approach, K&T hopes 
to get a path beaten to its door. 


Sales Outlook Brightens 


After being in nearly a dead calm 
during most of 1958, machine tool 
business has picked up a breeze of 
orders. Most builders are smiling 
again when they talk about the 
sales outlook. It’s pretty much the 
consensus that 1959 is going to 
continue to get better. 

So far, the recovery has been 
made with only a minimum support 
from the industry’s largest single 
customer, the automakers—they 
continue to rebuild when they need 
a machine. 

Any increase in ordering of auto- 
motive-type machines could give the 
machine tool industry the shot in 
the arm that will make 1959 a good 
year. 


© Typical 


Electronic System _ 
Governs Heat Treat 


AN ELECTRONIC | system ir 
controlling time and temperature in | 
heat treating furnaces may be the | 
quality control tool you’re looking 
for to cut costs, turn out better | 
work, and meet the tight tolerances | 
demanded by specifications. = || 
The system “was developed in the 
research laboratories of A. F. Hold- | 
en Co., Detroit, which terms it 
“rationed heat energy.” Instrumen- | 
tation is built around an elec 
tronic timer that can be set at pre- | 
determined points for time and tem- } 
perature through two phases of he 
treating. 


ert a 


e Fuel Savings—In a recent test, 
a 133 Ib, cylindrical, steel billet 
was heated in a luminous wall, gas- 
fired furnace equipped with ra | 
tioned heat energy controls. Fuel: 
cost savings during the 3-hour heat 
ing cycle amounted to more than 
16 per cent. 
Other advantages pointed out by |) 
Holden engineers are a finer de 
gree of equilibrium in heating, 
greater uniformity of heat penetra- } 
tion, minimizing of work distortion. | 
Once the preset time and tem- |) 
perature controls have been fixed | 
electronically and the furnace } 
started, they cannot be changed or 
tampered with. 


Program—If the first | 
phase is set at 1000° F for 20 min- } 
utes and the second phase at | 
1300°..F for 20 minutes, the entire | 
40 minute cycle (with automatic | 
stepup to the 1300° F level at the } 
end of the first period), will be 
completed without interruption and 
without deviation from the fixed 
time and temperature settings. 

A rationed heat energy system be- 
comes particularly important when 
a furnace is zoned to handle several 
time cycles and temperature levels 
for heat treating a part of varying 
dimensions and thicknesses, such aS _— 
a guided missile shell, that might 
easily range from 0.110 to 114% in. 
in thickness. 

With proper modifications of pip- 
ing and wiring, the instrumentation 
and controls can be adapted to any 
conventional heat treating furnace, 
gas-fired or electric, says Holden. © 
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aled’s new Irilac #1000 is a concen- 
ited solution of a water-soluble 
“{ymer with built-in complex corro- 
Tr 
Dg 


J a inhibiting materials. It was de- 
‘sped to answer the needs of the 
~witalworking industry for a non- 
*iiversion process that will provide 
‘#rosion resistance and resistance to 
‘@erprinting and abrasion on base 
+ @\tals and electrochemically or chemi- 
“Ally finished surfaces—without chang- 
oi) the appearance of the metallic 
o9face. 


Vy . - 
» aiere are no hazards involved—Irilac 
-ainon-fuming, non-toxic, and requires 
») special fire prevention measures. 


JHE PROCESS 


Silac #1000 is diluted with water to 

5ilovide a simple one-pass working solu- 
| pn. It is then applied by dip, brush or 

‘Yray and forms a coating that quickly 
ie to the metal surface without re- 
iting with the surface. 


JHE PROPERTIES 


the resulting coating is clear, trans- 
“arent, thin yet durable. It has excel- 
¥ nt water-resistant properties, and can 
»> rubbed, handled and subjected to 
pbugh treatment. The surface to which 
Ms has been applied is not altered— 


£1 fact, the transparent coating brings 
) all tone to colored surfaces and clarity 
tH iridescent surfaces. The water-thin 
»/hysical characteristic of the solution 
*neans that the coating provides pro- 


| 


! 
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| handle as 


: ntroducing Allied’s 


) “1000 


New Clear Protective Coating for 
All Metals ...as safe and easy to 


Water! 


tection in recessed areas that are 
difficult, if not impossible, to protect 
with other methods. 


STEEL PANELS: bare (left) and coated with 
Irilac (right) after 8-hour salt spray. 


ALUMINUM PANELS: bare (left) and coated 
with Irilac (right) after 168-hour salt spray. 


WHERE IRILAC CAN 
BE USED 


Irilac #1000 can be applied to any 
metal—wet or dry—treated or un- 
treated. All metals can be processed in 
one operation in the same solution. It 
can be applied in conjunction with any 
process—over Iridite, anodized, phos- 
phated surfaces, black oxide, etc. Sur- 
faces treated with Irilac provide a good 
base for paint. 


| New method of protection incorporates corrosion inhibitors in a water- 
soluble polymer base. Dries to an extremely thin, tough, durable coating— 
clear in color. Does not chemically affect base metal or any post-treatments. 
Used as a protective treatment alone or to enhance value of post-treatments. 


APPLICATION 
ADVANTAGES 


No other process or material available 
for the protection of metals offers all 
the application advantages found in 
new Irilac #1000: 

] _!t can be applied to any clean metal simply 
by dip, brush or spray. No special equip- 
ment is required. 

Saves time—just apply and dry—no re- 
action time required. 

3 No hazards 


special fire protection equipment is re- 
quired. Irilac is non-fuming and non-toxic. 


involved—no exhaust or 


4 Saves space. Presents no disposal problem. 
Low in first and final costs. 


Because of its versatility and complete 
safety, Irilac has unlimited uses. For 
example, it will protect aluminum 
furniture, brass hardware and fixtures, 
steel parts of all types, zinc castings, 
etc. In fact, any base metal or plated 
surface, or those treated with electro- 
lytic or chemical post-treatments, can 
be improved or enhanced with Irilac. 


IRILAC #1000 MAY BE 
THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
PROTECTION PROBLEM 


Our development staff will be glad to work 
with you to determine the significant bene- 
fits Irilac can offer you. Simply send us some 
parts and let us show you what Irilac can 
do. No obligation, of course. 


Allied Research Products, Inc. 


4004-06 EAST MONUMENT STREET 


West Coast Licensee: L. H. Butcher Co. 


BALTIMORE 5, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of IRIDITE®, IRILAC'*™, ARP® Brighteners and Plating Chemicals 
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Ribbon of brazing alloy is bonded to firmly clamped cables. 
left trims ribbon. 
bonded section as it passes to next position 


Rotary shear at 


Cutoff shear (not shown) then makes cut through center of 


Stranded Cable Brazed, 
Cut Automatically 


Spotwelder with special equipment solves fraying problem 


in making shunts for circuit breakers. 


Standardized parts 


and automated line trim over-all costs 


By W. SCOTT 


Section Manager 


and J. L. HARPER 


Materials Engineer 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Sharon, Pa. 


OTHER PRODUCTION . opera- 
tions can be facilitated if you use 
the right welding equipment and 
standardize components. Also, the 
quality and appearance of your 
product will be improved. 
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A new machine, designed and 
built at the Sharon (Pa.) transform- 
er plant of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., brazes round, stranded cop- 
per cables to prevent fraying, then 
cuts them into specified lengths. 


In a typical operation, braz sh 
and cutting three-cable shunts, 31 
in. long, the machine turns out 18 
pieces an hour. 


e Round Cable Preferred — Small 
circuit breakers, in a number of rat}! 
ings, require many connecting} | 
shunts. Fine stranded wire is used) 
to insure flexibility. Cross-sectional} | 
area varies in proportion to the an-}| 
ticipated electrical load. + 


flat, braided cable is used. Westing | 
house found that it could reduce}}! 
inventories by using round, strand. })) 
ed cable in two sizes. Only the} | 
completed one, two, and three cable | ii 
shunts are stocked. Where greater | 
cross section is needed, those can}. 
be stacked in assembly. Raw ma-}/ 
terial costs are lower, too; round}! 
cable of a given current carrying })} 
capacity costs less than the flat. i 


e Fraying a Problem—Soft solder | 
will prevent fraying when cable 
lengths are cut, but this operation 
hikes over-all costs, and solder in-}j 
terferes with subsequent brazing. 
Appearance is bad and time is 
wasted in assembly, dressing the }] 
ends, if there’s no initial protection. 


¢ Spotwelder Modified — Attach- \’ 
ment of terminals or other current } 
carrying members is an operation 
apart from making of shunts. Ter- 
minals must be installed one at a 
time. Automatic equipment and 
standardization have resulted in 
shuntmaking being confined to six 
basic units. 

Equipment is built around 4 
standard spotwelder. A_ standard | 
electrode is cut to within 1% in. of | 


the water chamber, and a molyb- 
denum tip, contoured to fit the | 
cable, is brazed on. Cavity depth 
is slightly less than the finished | 
cable radius; width is equal to fin- } 
ished cable diameter. The cavity | 
is smaller than original cable diam- } 
eter, so that strands are compressed | 
during brazing. That prevents are- 
ing at the electrodes. 

For multiple cable shunts, the top 
electrode is flat; only the bottom | 
one is contoured. Edges are well | 
rounded, and the ends flared, s0 | 
that no notch lines will develop in 


the cable. 


¢ Precision Results—Like any braz- 
ing operation with a controlled 
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a> cycle, the system requires con- 
Sft contact area and welding re- 
1 Electrode contact area is 
Uerolled by machining as wear or 
a 
9 


D 


an/king occurs. Cable being brazed 
Ja:d steadily and kept in the same 
) ative position. 

sillotted brass guide blocks, with 
Sjarta inserts, are adjustable to 
j>ommodate several or single 
ands. 

‘tome clearance is provided, but 
ds| cable isn’t allowed to wander 
be over. 

| he brazing agent (a continuous 
» thon of 5-mil Sil Fos, 14 in. wide) 
s)ed across the cables as the elec- 
ofiles open and close automatically. 
vifially, only enough heat is ap- 
oud for compacting and bonding. 
Part of the brazing agent is left 
hafused. It’s used later as a join- 
bai) medium when shunts are brazed 
‘titerminals. 


i ie to Length—When the ribbon 

js been bonded, electrodes separate 
ai the cable moves through rotary 
4 that cut off the brazing 
dent, leaving only enough to cov- 
i} the width of the cable. The 
le then passes through the jaws 
Ja small clamp and shear. When 
sli clamp is open, cable moves free- 
>) when it closes, it holds the cable 
1 ly. The shunt is cut to the 
{ht length; the brazing agent is 
2 iit, so that half remains on each 
9) the cable ends. While the clamp 
aticlosed, an air cylinder moves the 

ip and shear head, pulling the 
ple into position for the next cycle. 


i) 
| These Didn’t Work — Earlier, 
ork with stranded cable empha- 
lred reduced handling time. One 
vbthod: Braze terminals to the cable, 
tien cut the cable to the right 
tingth. Where separations were 
Ibeded, two terminals were placed 
®ose together on the cable. Space 
‘ft between terminals made too 
Nuch loose cable after cutting. 


I} Also tried: Two terminals were 
‘laced on the cable, and both brazes 
sjere made at once. The operation 
as suited to fixturing. That in- 
‘eased uniformity and minimized 
vand operations. But complex parts 
lnd mounting requirements often 


nade it difficult to place the two 
| 
| 


‘erminals close together. Also, one 
jt of fixtures lacked the flexibility 
> produce the large number and 
riety of shunts. 
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The open slot is the only opening on the infeed side of this hooded adhesive 


spreader. 


The ro!ls position the sheet aluminum for feeding 


Adhesive Problem Licked 


Controlled solvent evaporation maintains workability in ap- 
plying problem materials to sheets prior to lamination. 
Spreaders can be equipped with hoods or solvent drippers 


IF YOU apply contact adhesives, 
here’s a way to increase your pro- 
duction. 

Solvents evaporate in mechanical 
spreaders. The adhesive spider- 
webs and becomes unworkable. 

To allow handling of such glues 
by a faster and more satisfactory 
method, Black Bros. Corp., Men- 
dota, Ill., manufacturer of adhesive 
spreaders, developed units that keep 
the adhesive workable. The com- 
pany found that hooding the spread- 
er would retard solvent evapora- 
tion. 

In some cases, a solvent dripper 


is installed to replace solvent as it 
evaporates from the adhesive. 


e Application — Panelfab Products 
Inc., North Miami, Fla., uses one 
of the hooded units at its Hialeah, 
Fla., plant. Coiled aluminum sheet 
is coated with adhesive prior to lam- 
ination with sheet plastic films. The 
aluminum is fed into the hooded 
spreader at 10 to 60 fpm. After 
emerging, the coating is made tacky, 
heated, and the aluminum sheet is 
laminated with plastic fed from a 
continuous roll. The laminated 
stock is coiled at the end of the line. 
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‘“Inside-outside” Tramrail System 


BOOSTS STRUCTURAL SHOP PRODUCTION 66% 


RAILROAD 


STRUCTURAL 
FABRICATION SHOP 


3 TON MOTOR-DRIVEN 2.TON MOTOR-ORIVEN 
TRANSFER BRIDGE TRANSFER BRIOGE 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
STORAGE AREA 


Although Thornton Steel Co. is an im- 
portant steel fabricator and could readily 
make equipment to handle its materials, it 
has installed Cleveland Tramrail through- 
out its yard and plant because it recognizes 
the importance and advantages of ma- 
terials handling equipment especially 
designed and buili for the purpose. 


SWITCH 


REINFORCING STEEL 
STORAGE AREA 
TRANSFE|R BRIDGE 


AN-HOURS required for fabrication of various parts of the yard to any part of the shop 


trusses and various steel work for build- without rehandling. Thus materials are moved 
ings were cut an average of 40% with a Cleve- fast and efficiently in the least possible time. 
land Tramrail system by Thornton Steel Co., 
ForWorh: Texas: WRITE FOR FREE COPY of Engineering and 


Data Booklet No. 2008. Packed with valuable 


Thus, without expanding the plant structure, 
information. Profusely illustrated. 


or adding to fabricating machinery or working 
force, production was stepped up 66%. 

Being situated in a part of Texas where 
winters are not severe, much of the work is CLEVELAND 2 RAMRANL 
carried on out-of-doors. Tramrail transfer cranes 
and carriers serve both inside and outside the 
plant. This enables delivering materials from Wo Overhead Materials Handling Equipment 


PUP UU Up UP Ur U, Uf Uy vy % 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION @ THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. e 7826 E. 290 ST. e WICKLIFFE, OHIO 
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Vii MODULAR construction of 
™ Cleveland line of’ lathes, auto- 
»iics, and chucking machines al- 
id) the purchaser to buy only for 
i iediate needs. He can add or 
4nge components to meet later 
¢/irements. 

vilany interchangeable machine 
‘s3s can be used with any one of 
ajsix heavy-duty headstocks and 
ity rigid beds. Speeds up to 5000 


om are available with the head- 


| iling slides; indexing tool and 
Wing tool posts; turrets; flat and 
) ind template positioners; spindle 
| xing mechanisms; tracing con- 
‘is; hydraulic tailstocks; multipass 

ycle controls; high speed collet 
lemblies; two and three roller hy- 
Silulic follower rests and steady 
“jits; bar feeders; thread rolling, 

rling, and lettering attachments; 


Milling 
BOR SAVINGS in the grinding- 
m and increased production in 
“2 machine shop are twin objec- 
J s of the Ingersoll automatic cut- 
7) grinder. 
|An operator can run more than 
Se of the automatic grinders, thus 
Mucing toolroom labor costs. Bet- 
tr grinds resulting from mechanical 
Yntrol of the grinding action will 
fngthen cutter life and improve 
curacy and finishes, which means 
/tting more work from large tools. 
|The machine was designed for 
jinding a variety of inserted blade 
(rbide cutters used in general pur- 
se, job shop milling. Setups are 
asily and rapidly changed from one 
ze and type of cutter to another. 
)It will do a complete sharpening 
b.on a wide range of milling cut- 
rs since it will grind on the out- 
ide diameter as well as the face 
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motorized attachments; and others. 

The capitalization cost of the base 
machine is extremely low, says the 
builder, because the components in 
many models are considered as tool- 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


Modular Machines Won't Become Obsolete 


ing with advantages in depreciation. 

For more information, write 
Cleveland Hobbing & Machine Co., 
a division of Textron Inc., 1311 
Chardon Rd., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Cutter Grinder Lengthens Tool Life 
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and bevel of any cutter within its 
4 to 20 in. diameter capacity. It 
spin-grinds newly filled cutters to 
size. 

As the grinding wheel wears, the 
spindle speed automatically increases 
to maintain a constant surface speed. 
The wheel is automatically dressed 
with every stroke. 

For more information, write In- 
gersoll Milling Machine Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


Power Shears Operate at 
300 Strokes a Minute 


OPERATING at a speed of 300 
strokes a minute, four new shears 
provide cleaner cuts with less hump- 
ing than their slower counterparts. 

They will shear 16 gage mild 
steel, 18 gage stainless, and heavier 


gages of aluminum in widths of 36, 
42, 52;2and ai2in. 


Heavy duty steel side members 
support the shear rigidly. An all- 
steel reinforced knife frame does 
away with work spoiling deflection. 
Four-edged, alloy steel shear knives 
give four times the cutting life of 
single-edged knives. 

For more information, write Fam- 
co Machine Co., 3100 Sheridan Rd., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Pneumatic Clutch, Brake 


New in Power Press Line 


THE CLUTCH and brake in this 
line of presses provide rated ca- 
pacity at less (up to 40 per cent) 
cost than other types of air clutches, 
says the manufacturer. 

It is a high torque, low inertia 
unit. Self-compensating for wear, 
it never requires adjustment. 

The air brake enables you to do 
continuous stroking without fear of 
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overheating. The clutch disengage- 
ment point (and brake engage- 
ment) in the stroke is adjustable to 
provide for varying requirements 
and die weights. 

For more information, write 
Famco Machine Co., 3100 Sheridan 
Rd., Kenosha, Wis. 


Automatic Unit Solves | 
Count Control Problems | 


WITH the Countron, you can con- 
trol sequential operations of high 
speed machinery, packaging and 
batching of parts, cutting of stock 
to exact lengths, and similar opera- | 
tions. 

The predetermined counter can be 
actuated by photoelectric controls, 
electromagnetic transducers, con-} 
tact type flow meters, and any type 
single pole, single throw switching 
device. . 

Operating at counting speeds up} 
to 1000 ipm, the device can be used 
to actuate control motors, solenoids 
and relays, conveyors, choppers, 
shears, valves, kickers, markers, and 
other types of equipment. 

For more information, write Hob- 
son Miller Machinery Corp., 280 
Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Ls 


Machine Thread Rolls Double End Studs 


THIS Lanhyrol thread rolling ma- 
chine handles double end studs up 
to 131% in. long. Through ex- 
tended spindles, it will produce 3% 
to 9/16 in. diameter threads at a 
rate of 102 a minute, and %% in. 
diameter threads at 80 per minute. 

Threads are rolled continuously. 
Parts are fed automatically into 
the machine from an inclined mag- 
azine. They are carried into roll- 


ing position by an indexing work- 
rest “cage.” Two parts are rolled 
during one die revolution. Threaded 
studs drop into a conveyor and are 
carried out the front of the ma- 
chine. 

Two rolling methods are avail- 
able. The fastest is by segmental 
or cam periphery dies with me- 
chanical indexing for parts up t 
54 in. diameter on either single 


STEEL 


1639/-035 


In this 48 page handbook you'll find useful engi- 
neering and fabricating data including practical ex- 
amples showing where, when and how Van Huffel 
Roller Die, Cold Formed Metal Shapes simplify de- 
sign, increase production and reduce costs. It in- 
cludes information on material selection, machine 
operations on shapes, fabrication methods, toler- 
ances for roll forming, and dozens of interesting 
illustrated ideas that have taken shape in metal. 
To get your free copy of this valuable handbook, 
mail the coupon today. 


703/.008S 


Ab 
== 


9298/.03" 
> ——— 31 


oS SS mo 


HUFFEL TUBE CORPORATION 


en, Ohio — 


send a copy of your Metal Shape Handbook 
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or double end work, and for 3% in., 
single end only. In this range, left 
and right hand, large and small 
diameters, or identical threads may 
be rolled. 

The second method is used for 
work larger than 3/4 in. on one end 
only. Plain cylindrical infeed dies 
are used with automatic infeed 
cycle, and electropneumatic index- 
ing is substituted for mechanical 
indexing. 

For more information, write 
Landis Machine Co., Church and 
Fifth Streets, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Electric Fork Trucks 


Can Work in Trailers 


THREE new battery powered, low 
silhouette, fork lift trucks are capa- 
ble of double stacking freight in 
trucktrailers. They have a_ seat 


height of 34 in. and an over-all 
height of 71 in. to the top of the 
overhead guard. 


The low silhouette, combined 
with Clark’s carbon pile drive con- 
trol which provides stepless accelera- 
tion, gives the trucks the com- 
pactness and mobility needed to 
drive in and out of trailers with 
capacity loads. 


Called the ECLS Series, the trucks 
are available in capacities of 2000, 
3000, and 4000 lb. For more in- 
formation, write Industrial Truck 
Div., Clark Equipment Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 


Machines Check Roundness, Squareness 


ACCURACIES of 0.000002 in. on 
parts up to 12 in. OD or ID and 
heights up to 10 in. are possible with 
the Model 50 roundness measuring 
machine. With simple accessories, 
squareness and concentricity also 
can be checked. 

The arrangement of operating 
controls and streamlined design 
make the instrument suitable for 
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individual or production inspection. 

The spindle is built into an as- 
sembly containing the drive and 
true co-ordinate, straight line, ink- 
less polar recorder. Work in any 
convenient fixture can be located 
on the elevating table. 

For more information, write Engis 
Equipment Co., 431 S. Dearborn 
St, Chicago 5,. 111; 


Electrostatic Chucks Hol 
Metals, Some Nonmetals 


BECAUSE it uses _ electrostatie 
rather than electromagnetic force, 
the Electroforce chuck will hold 
aluminum, copper, and _ brass, as 
well as ferrous metals (including 
stainless steel). = | 


Any electrical conductor can be | 
chucked with equal efficiency. It 
is also possible to hold ceramies 
or plastics if they are first flashed 
on the holding surface with a 
metallic coating as thin as 5 mil- 
lionths of an inch. 


Basic units in the chucking sys- 
tem consist of the chuck, a com- 
pact power supply, the Dribox 
(which keeps the work moisture-free 
at slightly above room tempera- 
ture), and the coolant pump and 
filter unit required to furnish a sup- 
ply of clean dielectric coolant. 


Work is instantly gripped and 
released by a simple control switch. 
There is no residual magnetism 
with the system, even when used 
with ferrous metals. 


For more information, write Elec- 
troforce Inc., Fairfield, Conn. 


Motor Line Rerated 


TOTALLY enclosed and fan cooled, 
the Lima Type E motors are de- 
signed for use in  nonexplosive 
atmospheres containing excessive 
moisture or abnormal quantities of 
dirt, metallic dust, or other 
abrasives. 

They can be furnished for hori- 
zontal, wall, or ceiling mounting. 
They are available from | hp, 900 
rpm (Frame 213) through 40 hp, 
3600 rpm (Frame 326 U). The 
motors conform to the new NEMA 
ratings. 

For more information, write 
Dept. 149, Lima Electric Motor Co. 
Inc., Lima, Ohio. 
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5PRING STRESSES that formerly 
| 


quired premium-priced materials can now be handled 
y Duratlex.? which costs no more than regular phosphor 
‘onze. Write for literature and samples, today. 


BI 


LICENSED 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, MEMBERS 
MERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS 
IERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS” 


3457 WEIDNER AVE. 
OCEANSIDE, L. I., N. Y 
TELEPHONE: RO 4-8181 


4, 
E 
THE CARLSON 
COMPANY 
SINE 


Complete engineering and manufacturing services Including ‘design and development of special machinery, mechanical products and spring actuated mechanisms. 
‘Stress analysis, spring design, metallurgical data, heat treatment, _Plant layout, engineering reports, selection of materials and equipment. Tools and products, 


August 1, 1958 


The American Brass Company 
414 Meadow Street 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


Gentlemen, ‘ 
SUMMARY OF ENGINEERING LABORATORY REPORT No. 8158 


SUBJECT; Fatigue Life dnd Endurance Limit testing of; 
"DURAFLEK" Superfine-Grain Phosphor Bronze and Commercial Qwlity 
Phosphor Bronze, 5% (A) spring quality strip material. 


SPRINGS; Flat spring strip was made into the usual type of contact springs 
used in switches, relays and instruments. These springs were 
deflected at about 1 cycle per second in a specially built fatigue 
testing machine and the deflections recorded. 


THREE SPRINGS of regular Phosphor Bronze, 
5% (A), actual size, took a permanent set 
at about 200,000 deflections and fractured 
"OREO. Sasa a 

STRESSES; The springs were deflected from the initial free position of zero at an average of 453,574 deflections. 
stress to a final position having a bending stress of 77,000 p-seie 


This stress, for phosphor bronze strip is wusually high and is 
higher than stresses ordinarily recommended for Beryllium-Copper 
or Stainless Steel for such severe service. 


RESULTS; Commercial Quality Phosphor Brmze, 5% (A) springs acquired a 
permanent set quite early and broke at an average number of 
deflections of 453,374. 


"DURAFLEX" springs were still satisfactory, showed no perminent set, 
i no loss of load and no breakage at 4,000,000 deflections. 


CONCLUSION: Design stresses for "DURAFLEX" can be at least 50% higher than 
the stresses for Commercial Quality Phosphor Bramze, 5% (A) as 

} shown in the TOOL ENGINEERS HANDBOOK, 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE CARLSON COMPANY 


Harold C. R. Carlson, P.E. 
Licensed Professional Engineer 


FOUR SPRINGS of Duraflex Superfine-Grain 
Phosphor Bronze, 5% (A) were still satis- 
factory after 4,000,000 deflections. 


)>\ uRAFLEX, available, inxPhosphor Bronzes (A), (C) and DU R AFLEX 
D (D), in strip and wire, offers a host of opportunities to 
Hit costs while maintéining or improving quality and per- SUPERFINE-GRAIN PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
Bimance. For further information and technical help to A product of 
lect the alloy to meet your needs—call in your American A 
ajrass Company representative, or write: The American Brass N ACO N DA 
ompany, Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: Anaconda Amer- 


fan Brass Ista New Toronto, Ont. 5938 Made by The American Brass Company 
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PATENTED 


A full line of 
welded and 


weldless 


another advantage of 
factory-made 


alloy sling chains! 


Pat. No, 2646306 


Patented Tayco Hooks are the 
strongest on the market, for they 
are drop-forged from special alloy 
steel with exclusive |-Beam design! 
Uniform heat-treating, stress-free 
links, Taylor’s quality control and 
Test Certificate on assembled sling 
are additional advantages of TM 
factory-made Alloy Slings. Call your 
distributor or send for Bulletin 13. 


S.G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., INC: 


Hammond, Indiana 
3505 Smaliman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SINCE 
1873 
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cotiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Aluminum Casting Alloy 

A brochure gives specifications, proper- 
ties, and performance data of Kaiser A356, 
a high strength ductile casting alloy which 
performs well under applied stresses. Dept. 
NR-24, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Custom Finishing Systems 


A 12-page booklet, A-659, shows typical 
custom finishing installations in automo- 
tive, appliance, and other industrial plants. 
Industrial Equipment Div., R. C. Mahon 
Co., East Eight-Mile Rd., Detroit 34, Mich. 


Guide to Carbide Tools 


A~52-page catalog on carbide blanks, 
inserts, tools, and holders tells how to 
choose and use various grades of Coro- 
mant carbide tools to obtain maximum 
cutting performances. No. 520. Coromant 
Dept., Sandvik Steel Inc., 1702 Nevins 
Rds Fain) Lawn, Ns: 


Welding Electrode Selector 


“Welding Guide and Catalog,” 32 pages, 
contains a guide to selecting help in 
stainless, low-alloy, nonferrous electrodes 
for manual, automatic, and semiauto- 
matic welding. Arcos Corp., 1500 S. 50th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coolant Development 


“The Evolution of a Modern Cutting 
Fluid,’ describes the developments of 
coolants—water, oil, fortified petroleum 
bases, heavy duty, water soluble concen- 
trates, and chemically conceived coolants 
containing no petroleum. E. F. Houghton 
& Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 
SB Pap 


High Tensile Fastening 


A new design manual, No. 5825, tells 
you how to select nut and bolt combina- 
tions for high tensile applications. Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp. of America, Union, N. J. 


Coolant Clarifiers 


A brochure describes flotation units used 
in metalworking operations. FB-102. In- 
dustrial Filtration Div., U. S. Hoffman 
Machinery Corp., Thompson Road Plant 
#1, Syracuse, N. Y. 


V-Belt Drive Engineering Data 


A 44-page bulletin describes a new line 
of V-belt drives that are smaller, cost 
less, weigh less, and require less space 
than conventional drives. A-695. Dodge 
Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Sigma Welding Manual 


“How To Do Sigma Welding,” 48-page 
booklet, gives latest recommendations for 
Sigma welding all commercially available 
metals. F-7825. Linde Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Aluminum Mill Product Data 


An aluminum mill products brochure 
covers alloy and temper designations, fa- 
tigue and shear strengths, alloys available 
as foil, sheets, plates, wire, rods, bars, tub. — 
ing, pipe, and extruded and_ structural 
shapes. Fabricating and finishing tech- 
niques are summarized. Dept. PRD-l, 
Reynolds Metals Co., Box 2346, Richmond, 
Va. 


Steel Plate Handbook 


“Steel Plates,” is a ready reference for 
standard specifications, grades and quali- 
ties, chemical requirements, and manu- 
facturing practices. It also contains toler- 
ance and weight tables and miscellaneous 
estimating and design information. Bethle- 
hem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San Fran- 
cisco 19, Calif. 


Special Metals Brochure 


An eight-page brochure gives data on 
wire, rods, and shapes, available in ti- 
tanium, zirconium, tantalum, columbium, 
and other special metals. Dept. A, Johnston 
& Funk Metallurgical Corp., W. Kem- 
row Avenue, Wooster, Ohio. 


Corrosion Resistant Tubes 


“Solving Corrosion Problems in Indus- 
try,” a 24-page publication, explains how 
bimetal tubes help solve corrosion prob- 
lems in condenser and heat exchanger 
equipment. Bridgeport Brass Co. 30 
Grand St., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Steel Plant Services 


The story of this company’s services 
to the iron and steel industry—building 
and erection of blast furnaces, construe- 
tion of ladles, hot metal, slag, and cinder 
cars—is told in a 20 page brochure. Wil- 
liam B. Pollock Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


NEW 
BOOKS 


Physical Laws and Effects, compiled by 
C. Frank Hix Jr. and Robert P. Alley, 
John Wiley & Sons Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 291 pages, 
$7.95. 


New products, inventions, innovations, and 
industries often originate from an idea in- 
spired by an unusual or unapplied law 
and effect. To set off fresh chains of 
thought, the authors have set up a triple 
cross-reference system to make the search 
for laws and effects practical. Its format 
is keyed to a short description, an illus- 
tration, and references. 


Sale-Leasebacks and Leasing in Real 
Estate and Equipment Transactions, 
Harvey Greenfield and Frank K. Gries- 
inger, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 327 
W. 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. $15. 

This book analyzes the pros and cons 
of using sale-leasebacks and equipment 
leasing. It discusses the business, tax, 
legal, and accounting factors involved, and 
gives case histories. It outlines the ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, and characteris- 
tics of equipment leasing, rental-purchase 
plans, and tax treatment of purchase 
option plans. 
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/TEELMAKERS are well on their way to a rec- 
jd breaking first half. 

Last week’s productiori was the largest in his- 
ry: 2,630,000 ingot tons. Producers ran their 


BP makers may have trouble delivering it. A 
a mill has lost some production because 


lervice centers can’t build inventories as ay 
js they’d like because their trucks can make only 
)ne trip to the mill per day instead of the usual 
o. Congestion is the big problem today. The 
econd quarter may see a freight car shortage. 


1;HEETS PACE MARKET— Still in heaviest de- 
Inand of all steel products, sheets are being pro- 
peers at capaci Mills are aly booked for the 


“Yar producers have set limits on the orders they’ll 
Shecept from their district sales offices during the 
second quarter. Until now, orders have been tak- 
d}2n on a first-come-first-served basis. A midwestern 
mill has announced that it won’t issue any more 
rolling schedules for the second quarter. 

Stronger demand for plates and_structurals 
Heflects a marked pickup in railroad buying. All 
@bther markets are brisk, so sheared plate mills 
Iwill be running at capacity through June. Even 
jif there’s no strike, steelmakers think this July 
Iwill be better than the last one. Reason: The 
Sf arket will have continued support from rail- 
{roads and construction. 

} Line pipe producers have closed their books 
Yon the first half. Demand for oil country goods 


Yalworking Outlook—Page 51 


| 
| | 
second Quarter Will Be Biggest Ever 


Technical Outlook—Page 113 
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is heavy. Suppliers have cut off entries for March 
and April. Buttweld standard pipe is still avail- 
able from stock, but seamless items are tightening. 


AUTOMOTIVE OUTLOOK— Although sales re- 
ports haven’t been too encouraging, automakers 
still think theyll build 5.5 million 1959 models 
(vs. 4.3 million 58s). Steel orders placed by Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., are leveling off as the com- 
pany achieves better balances of its inventories. 
Fisher Body Div. will buy less steel in May than 
it bought in April, mainly because of production 
cutbacks at Buick. By one estimate, GM will have 
enough steel by Mar. 31 to build 1 million cars. 

Chrysler Corp., is expected to boost its flat- 
rolled inventory to 40 days by Apr. 30. It’s sched- 
uling production of 500,000 vehicles in the next 
five months, twice as many as it made in the 
last five. 

Ford Motor Co., says its inventories are “nor- 
mal” at 16 days. It plans to increase them “as 
much as it can” within the next month. 


WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


News Prices News Prices 
Bars, Merchant 148 155 161 
Reinforcing . ... 156 Pig Iron .... 171 160 


Boren dUDeS eres to Piling = 1155 


Plates 148 155 
159 Plating Material ... 171 


161 Prestressed 
161 Strand 
Price Indexes. . 


Coal Chemicals. 
Charts: 
Finished Steel 153 
Ingot Rate. 152 
Scrap Prices. 165 


Producers’ Key. 
R.R. Materials. 


Refractories .. ... 
Comparisons .. ... 165 


Contracts Placed 172 
Contracts Pend. 172 ... Service Centers 15] 
Electiodesierer.-u werein nO Sheets 146 


Fasteners .... I51 
Ferroalloys ... ... 162 


Semifinished . 152 


Silicon Steel... ... 
Stainless Steel. 149 

146 
Structurals ... 151 
Tin Mill Prod.. 


Fluorspota teen eine Ol 
OCHIIGIES ‘cone coc (EH 
Imported Steel ... 161 
Ingot Rates .. 152 Tool Steel... 151 


Metal Powder. ... 161 Tubular Goods. 148 159 
Nonferrous Met. 168 170 i 146 158 


*Current prices were published in the Mar. 9 issue and will 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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Sustained operating temperatures up to 400° F, as in guided missiles, are death to inferior electrical insulations and laminates. 
CDF glass-base laminates of Teflon*—the only laminates of their kind approved by the military—can take this punishment steadily. 


LATEST HIGH-HEAT INSULATION SYSTEMS 
NEED CDF GLASS-BASE LAMINATES AND TAPES 


Widest available range offers Teflon, epoxy, silicone, mica 


products for dimensional stability under continuous heat 


As components and equipment grow smaller, and heat 
becomes more difficult to dissipate, CDF high-heat 
electrical insulations become increasingly important to 
electronic design. For nowhere else can such a wide 


range of quality insulations be found under one roof 
as at CDF. 


FOR HIGH-HEAT PRINTED CIRCUITRY, CDF glass- 
base Di-Clad® laminates of Teflon* and epoxy exhibit 
best dimensional stability and current-carrying ca- 
pacity. Constant operating temperatures of 300° F— 
soldering temperatures to 500°F—are readily met by 
these specialized CDF Di-Clad laminates. 


HIGH-HEAT FLEXIBLE INSULATIONS. CDF offers a 
wide choice of insulating tapes made of Teflon, silicone 
varnish, silicone rubber, and Micabond®, with glass- 
cloth support. CDF tapes may be used either by hand 
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wrapping or on automatic winding machines. Unsuf 
ported Teflon in colors available to meet MIL-STD 10 


TEFLON SPAGHETTI TUBING AND OTHER SPECIALTIE! 
Part of CDF’s vast fabrication facilities is devoted t 
the production of custom parts from Teflon — spé 
ghetti tubing, rods, sheets, and machined parts to rigi 
specifications. 


NEW — cementable Teflon, bondable to itself and t 
other materials with commercial adhesives. 


SEE SWEET’S Product Design File, Electronics Buyer 
Guide, and other directories for the name and phor 
number of your CDF sales engineer. Then send yot 
print or your problem, and we’ll return specific tee 
nical data and test samples. 


*trademark of DuPont tetrafluoroethylene resin 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE COMPANY + NEWARK 85, D 
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jubemakers 


CIALTY TUBE producers view 
3/9 as a year of moderate re- 
Wery. They look for a 20 per cent 
ease in shipments of mechanical 
ng (see table) and a 12 per 
pickup in shipments of pressure 


1. Inventories were ab- 
mally low when the business 
Mfurn started. 2. Current stocks 
hardly big enough to sustain 
-to-day operations. 3.-Users are 


s Business Really Better?—Tube- 
kers believe their sales would 
e risen moderately this year even 
ere had been no danger of a 
ke. Says one: “We saw solid 
provement in January, weeks be- 
e the scramble began, We'd be 
ning at 70 per cent of capacity 
UG. 50 per cent a year ago) if the 
“Glike issue hadn’t come up.” Adds 
other: “If you start with 50 per 
t operations, you can add 25 
ints for higher consumption and 
points for hedging.” 
Whether there’s a strike or not, 
ibemakers expect a letdown in the 
ird quarter as consumers go on 
lication. The drop may not be too 
@i/dden or severe because hedge buy- 
fig has a lot of momentum. Part 
| the current demand may spill 
“|to July and August. What’s more, 
hers who were unable to place their 
ders after the buying rush began 
fill come into the market when the 
Wressure is off. Unless the strike 
sts more than a month, it will 
ave no impact on tonnage shipped 


tbr the year. 


Mechanical Tubes—Used mainly 
1 the automotive, farm implement, 
jhdustrial machinery, and electrical 
/ndustries, mechanical tubing was 
it hard by the recession. Ship- 
nents plummeted last year because 
'£ warehouse cutbacks, generally 
lighter inventory controls, and less 
buying by leading customers. Since 
anuary, orders have picked up 
markedly. February entries of a 
Detroit tube mill were double Jan- 
aary’s, with most of the business 
coming from auto, conveyor, con- 
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Predict 20% Sales Gain 


Sas 


*Estimated by STEEL. 
Source: AISI. 


struction equipment, and appliance 
manufacturers. Some buyers are 
booking through October so that 
they'll be protected if there’s an 
extension of the steelworkers’ con- 
tract. 

“We're having a terrific rush,” a 
Pittsburgh sales executive comments. 
“It wouldn’t have been so bad if 


the automotive companies had been. 
carrying normal (30 to 45 day) in- 
ventories, but they were trying to 
get by with 15 to 20 day supplies. 
Everybody was caught short. The 
small sizes (under 4!/, in. OD) are 
especially tight.” Adds a competi- 
tor: “Automakers are determined 
to get all the steel they'll need for 
the ’59 models out of the mills be- 
fore the strike deadline. Every- 
thing that would normally be used 
in the third quarter is being taken 
in the second. If customers don’t 
get on the books in March, they 
won’t get delivery in the first half.” 


e Pressure Tubes—Sold principally 
to boilermakers, refrigerator manu- 
facturers, machinery builders, utili- 
ties, and the chemical and refining 
industries, pressure tubing made a 
poorer showing last year than 
mechanical pipe. Although there 
has been a modest pickup in orders 
lately, producers’ facilities are more 
than equal to the demand. Boiler- 
makers know what jobs they’ll be 
doing in July and August, so they’re 
just trying to cover themselves. 
There’s little emphasis on inventory 
accumulation. 

“If it weren’t for the stuff that 
moves to the oil country, I’'d guess 
that 1959 shipments of pressure 
tubing would be less than last 
year’s,” a leading producer declares. 
“We're at the mercy of the power 
industry’s buying cycles, and we’re 
just at the end of one. As the 
economy recovers, utilities are dis- 
covering that their margin of stand- 
by power isn’t adequate. Their ex- 
pansion plans will be on the draw- 
ing boards for a year. Then it will 
take a couple years to build new 
plants. The next big power year 
will start late in 1961 or in. 1962.” 


Atomic reactors and missiles are 
significant markets for seamless tub- 
ing (stainless, especially), but pro- 
ducers have a hard time telling how 
much steel is used in those fields. 
Reason: Much of the material is 
processed by redraw mills and sold 
through distributors. Neither is a 
tonnage market, but both are im- 
portant from a dollar standpoint. 


e Foreign Competition — By one 
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estimate, foreign steelmakers took 
slightly more than 5 per cent of the 
domestic market for tubular goods 
of all kinds last year. Pressure and 
mechanical tubing are coming into 
the U. S. from Sweden, England, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Japan. Areas affected: Eastern and 
western seaboards and Gulf ports. 
A Pittsburgh producer reports that 
foreign mills are “underselling us 
by 20 to 25 per cent.” Says an- 
other firm: “We’re affected mainly 
on sales of pressure tubing to the 
Navy. Last year, we weren’t able 


to sell a bit. The Philadelphia of- 
fice of GSA has been buying mainly 
from Tube Investments Ltd. of 
England. They’re 15 to 20 per 
cent lower than we are on the 
average.” 4 
Condenser tube sales of a west 
coast redraw mill dropped sharply 
last year because of foreign com- 
petition. Says a company official: 
“Quite a few fabricators in Los 
Angeles and Texas are buying 
foreign tubes. Most of it comes 
from Germany and costs about a 
third less than ours. Imports 


Stainless 


Steel 
Strip 


WMiookold’ 


WASHINGTON STEEL 
CORPORATION 


3-0 Woodland Ave., Washington,Pennsylvania 
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would have a hard time undersell: 
ing them.” 


Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 156 & 157 


Complaints, mainly from sheet 
buyers, about slow deliveries of steel | 
are getting more numerous. Most | 
of the tonnage users want speeded ig }| 
for inventory. ay 

This has created a problem at 
Inland Steel. Its cold reduction } 
department, which commenced op- }| 
erations late last year, hasn’t got 
up to capacity operation as fast as 
had been anticipated. Sheets had 
been booked on the assumption the } 
mill would be able to deliver at }} 
top speed. Because of operational |} 
bugs, output fell behind and delay |! 
in deliveries amounts to about | 
three weeks. Some of the com. |) 
plaints to Inland stem from this } 
delay. Production has been im- 
proved and the company is making 
some headway in catching up. 

A few complaints about slow de- 
liveries have come from industries 
which have been picking up, such 
as appliances, farm and construction 
equipment. In these cases, expand- 
ing demand for finished items has 
made planned inventories inade- 
quate, so more steel is being sought. 

Consumers, though, are showing 
little interest in third quarter. 

Most sheetmakers are fully com- 
mitted for the first half, including 
set-asides with late specifications yet 
to be filled in. This is being re- 
flected in a slight slackening in the 
pace of new bookings. Some sellers 
expect an easing in auto require 
ments shortly unless car sales spurt. 

Few mills are accepting tonnage 
orders for shipment beyond June 
30, many of them feeling they will 
have substantial carryovers going in- 
to third quarter, despite their efforts 
to keep ordering within reasonable 
bounds. 


Wire Prices, Pages 157 & 158 
Some wiredrawers report orders 
are coming in at the best rate in 
many months. Pittsburgh area pro- 
ducers say if it weren’t for seasonal 


STEEL 


soflakness in welded reinforcing 
_\{sh, their mills would be engaged 
@i capacity. Orders for manufac- 
_ ders’ wire are coming in faster 
/)n they can be processed. One 
ojtrict mill’s backlog is the largest 


de/eight years. 


as 


Automotive demand is strong be- 
ise inventories are abnormally 
oljiv (less than 15 days) and busi- 


75S prospects are improving. 
! 


ss'Because of the midyear strike 
reat, many buyers are trying to 
cumulate 60 to 90 day supplies 
Sifore July 1. The best delivery 
Mjpmise one Pittsburgh maker can 
Oye on standard wire items is May 
!). Its March shipmenfs will ex- 
+! bd last month’s by 20 per cent. 


iIn New England, the bulk of 
dge buying is expected to extend 
‘9prough April and May, but book- 
>| gs for March shipment are the 
vaighest in more than a year, some 
qijea producers report. Consumption 
*uy users of cold heading, spring, 
‘id manufacturers’ wire has in- 
teased moderately. This has stimu- 
“I\ted inventory buying slightly be- 
» Ipnd earlier estimates. 


bo) Rod imports are heavier and are 
ealversely affecting semifinished 
tles. On the Pacific Coast, it’s es- 
‘iimated imports of wire nails into 
he northern California area alone 
Mibproached 20,000 tons last year. 
mn equal amount is said to have 
een shipped into southern Cali- 
siiprnia. 

10; Southwestern sellers note a sub- 
‘Wiantial increase in demand for wire, 
Wiroviding some evidence that for- 
fign shipments are less pressing in 
She market. In this connection, one 
prcien mill which had declared it- 
) bIf out of the market in late Feb- 
Wuary, has returned with a new 

Sirice list reflecting increases aver- 
Siging $4 a ton. Another major 
®breign mill, which has been ship- 
sping substantial tonnages of steel 
ojhrough Texas ports, was out of the 
Ynarket in early March, and is ex- 
thected to post higher prices when 
it returns. 

Consumers in the East appear to 
9e waiting until the last minute 
ihefore doing any strike hedge order- 
‘ng. Sellers in the area, however, 
*xpect second quarter business will 
ne considerably better than at pres- 
ent, and they look for the pickup 
n demand to accelerate within the 
tiext two or three weeks. 


Es) 
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“Custom manufacture” has a special 
meaning at Torrington, where our Spe- 
cialties Division produces a tremendous 
variety of small precision metal parts. 
For our engineers often help in designing 
parts for our customers, and as frequently 
develop special equipment or methods for 
most efficient production. 

For example, one of our current con- 
tracts is for jewelers’ screwdriver blades. 
In this case, our engineers decided to 
swage these parts to give the required high- 
strength characteristics without stress 
concentration points and tool marks. 
Other features of these parts are good 
dimensional accuracy and closely con- 
trolled heat treating for hardness and 
temper. 


In another case, we received a blue- 
print of a special pinion axle with an 
accurately cut retaining ring groove at 
one end. The customer inquired whether 
this part could be produced at about the 
same price as a straight cylindrical axle 
with an uninterrupted OD. The answer 
was ‘‘Yes!’’ Specialties engineers decided 
that high-speed cutoff and groove-turning 


eer 
4° NEWS 
from Torrington on 


SMALL PRECISION 
METAL PARTS 


DOUBLE END BLADES 


D = .024” to .060” 
L 5/8” to 2” 


JEWELERS’ BLADES 


.098” to .1875" 

025” to .100” 

1-9/16” to 3” 
= .004” to .015" 


equipment would have to be built to cope 
with the high volume involved. Special 
pinion axles have now joined the great 
number of parts being produced by 
Torrington Specialties Division. 
Whatever the part, whatever the oper- 
ation—even operations tailored to the 
part requirements— Torrington’s Spe- 
cialties Division is uniquely equipped to 
handle your small precision parts con- 
tracts. Highly specialized fluting opera- 


tions, for example, permit volume produc- 
tion to close tolerances. Precision swag- 
ing, knurling, forming, milling, drilling 
are among other operations for which we 
are fully equipped. Advanced heat treat 
and statistical quality control methods 
help provide the quality product you 
require. 

For help with your custom-built small 
precision metal parts in large quantities, 
just circle our number on the reply card. 
Or have your Purchasing Agent call our 
area salesman, or write direct to: 


The Torrington Company, Specialties Division, 900 Field Street, Torrington, Conn. 


TORRINGTON SPECIAL METAL PARTS 


Makers of Torrington Needle Bearings 
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Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods. Prices, Page 159 


Reflecting the recent drop in the 
price of zinc to 11 cents a pound, 
East St. Louis, IIl., producers of 
tubular goods have automatically 
lowered their prices on galvanized 
pipe by raising their published dis- 
counts: 

Under the new schedule, dis- 
counts on 14 in. and 14 in. are 
raised 2 points; on 3% in., 3 points; 
on }/ in., 34 in., and 1 in., 2 points; 
on 114 in., 11% in., and 2 in., 1% 
points; on 214 in. and larger, | 
point. The new schedule of dis- 
counts will be found on Page 159 

Consumers are anticipating price 
increases after midyear, strike or no 
strike. As a result most buyers are 
ordering tonnage for shipment be- 
fore June 30. Demand for seam- 
less tubing extends into May and a 
seasonal pickup in standard butt- 
weld is getting underway. 

Pipe imported from Japan, Aus- 

tralia, West Germany, England, 
and France is reported underselling 
the domestic product by as much as 
28 per cent on the West Coast. 
_ Cast iron pipe sales are picking 
up seasonally. First quarter volume 
is estimated to about equal that a 
year ago. The outlook for second 
quarter is promising. 

A contract for water pipe for 
Port Angeles, Wash., went to con- 
crete. The alternative called for 
240 tons of 14 to 6 in. cast iron 


pipe. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 161 


Stocks of iron ore (U. S. and Can- 
ada) totaled 61,655,965 gross tons 
at the end of January, reports the 
American Iron Ore Association and 
the American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute. The total compared with 68,- 
833,658 tons at the end of Decem- 
ber, and with 61,932,490 tons at 
the end of January, 1958. (For the 
breakdown of supplies by district 
and sources, see the accompanying 
table.) 

Consumption of ore in January 
amounted to 10,324,989 gross tons 
(U. S. and Canada). In the pre- 
ceding month the total was 10,084,- 
994, and in January, 1958, it was 
8,029,875 tons. 

Active blast furnaces in the U. S. 
and Canada at the end of January 
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numbered 211 of which nine were 
in Canada. That compares with 
201 (nine in Canada) at the end 
of December, and 176 (eleven in 
Canada), at the end .of January, 
1958. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 155 


Some hot rolled bar producers 
have set limits on the orders they'll 
accept from their district sales of- 
fices during the second quarter. Un- 
til now, orders have been taken on 
a first come-first served basis. 
While a little tonnage is still avail- 
able for late April and May ship- 
ment, most mills are virtually out 
of the market for second quarter 
on the basis of orders on books, 
and set-asides for regular customers. 

Demand shows no weakening. 
The mills at Pittsburgh report they 
are being flooded with requests for 
extra tonnage from customers they 
haven’t served in months. 

The improvement in demand is 
diversified. Current needs of some 
consumers are heavier than others, 
but there’s a general gain. In prac- 


lron Ore Statistics—January, 1959 


(Gross tons) 
STOCKS ON HAND AT FURNACES AND DOCKS, JAN. 31, 1959 


U.S. Ores. 
L. Superior Other 

At U. S. Furnaces: 

Eastern See ness 4,120,898 213,368 

Pitts=Valley occ 9,773,209 35,332 

Cleve.-Detroit ..... 8,399,724 86,310 

Chica ON siete) seusterers 11,058,184 (a) 

Southern) 25. sees sus (a) 2,162,373 

IWieSternyreycraicisveie-verets ocd 983,645 
FEGtAD Wales Capoten et oealene 33,957,015 3,481,028 
At U. S. Docks: 

Bake Brie cisecenesis SH(ISOFOOL! oa nee tereners 

COUTTS Ute ie recy ats os a eae Site, eels Senehican aie 
Total U. S. Stocks .... 37,737,366 3,481,028 
Total Canada ......... 1,897,899 Reine ae 
Total U. S. and Canada 39,635,265 3,481,028 


CONSUMPTION OF ORE AND AGGLOMERATES—JANUARY, 1959 


U. S. Ores: 
L. Superior Other 

In U.8.: 

Basterni scene were 642,423 167,050 

Pitts.-Valley 1,878,322 127,570 

Cleve.-Detroit ..... 1,162;545: 14,404 

Chicago! aeeceaecene LOG Zor (a) 

Southern eer (a) 480,411 

Westerns fischer.» 605,182 
ir Wass 

Blast Furnaces 4,444,964 958,261 

Steel Furnaces .... 164,167 99,516 

Sintering (1) 1,180,420 327,301 

Miseellaneous (2).. ..s..0:- 9,539 
Ocal MURS) Gane) cuctere 5,789,551 1,394,617 
In Canada: 

Blast Furnaces 202,436 

Steel Furnaces .... i = eta ese 

Sintering (1) a8 PPR = RN Aibraehe 

Mise. (2) Pers ae ore 
Total Canada are 291,572 are Septet 
Total U. S. & Canada. 6,081,123 1,394,617 


(a) Included in other districts. 


Canadian Ores: Foreign 
L. Superior Other Ores —Total— 
171,911 1,482,594 4,607,252 11,201,023 | 
589,235 2,268,507 3,707,947 16,374,230 || 
280,779 340,120 315,796 9,422,729 | 
(Coe Secon a (a) 11,058,184 | 
at erie (a) 2,399,205 4,561,578 | 
ee | meraiCT Roe. ice tre: 983,648 |) 
1,041,925 4,091,221 11,030,200 53,601,389 | 
91,193 ODOR SOO aust eatcaee 5,469,903 | 
sual eqshevene (a) (a) (a) 
1,133,118 5,689,580 11,030,200 59,071,292 ; 
123,041 480,178 83,555 2,584,673 | 
1,256,159 6,169,758 11,113,755 61,655,965 | 


tically all instances, hedge buyir 
against a possible midyear strike er 
ters the picture. Among the more| 
active buyers are fastener makers] 
who report increases in demand in 
all areas of their market, particularly | 
manufacturing assemblies. 
Gains are also reported in 
and cold rolled alloy bars, and 
cold finished bars. Cold drawe 
are pressing for quick deliveries | 
hot bars. Fairly early shipments 
cold drawn bars are available fr 
converters with hot stock on ha 
Demand for leaded alloy bars is w: 
sustained, and supply appears ad 
quate. } 
Forge shops are more actively { 
the market, notably New Englan 
units with automotive orders. 


Plates... 


Plate Prices, Page 155 


: 

» 

Plate demand is swelling, with 

increasing emphasis on inventor 

building. Makers of sheared plates 
are not on allocation, but they ai 

screening orders closely. A lit e 

tonnage is still available for late 


April shipment, but schedules 7 


* 


——Canadian Ores Foreign | 
L. Superior Other Ores —Total— 
36,654 187,243 902,832 1,936,202 

75,817 414,133 511,864 3,007,706 
98,762 21,138 108,388 1,405,237 
(a) We ararer coders (a) 2,106,261 
b ahhos (a) 286,766 767,177 
Reine ekoeLe 605,182 
167,163 380,700 748,813 6,699,901 
2 9,413 482,303 755,511 
43,958 232,401 578,304 2,362,384 
pain. | machen 430 9,969 
211,233 622,514 1,809,850 9,827,765. 

59,718 OA ATO S Peaterverein 356,324 — 
riers 10,242 13,052 31,203 
smatierataars 28,434 staiene tteeee 109,661 
spar evesenees 36 Ss yeaa 36 
59,718 132,882 13,052 497,224 
270,951 755,396 1,822,902 10,324,989 


(1) Consumed at plants not located at mine sites. 
(2) Sold to nonreporting companies, or used for purposes not listed. 
Data from American Iron Ore Association and American Iron & Steel Institute. 
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up rapidly for shipments in 
| and beyond. 


railroad requirements. Car 
ge is receiving increasing at- 
n—due not so much to vol- 
/as to pressure for early deliv- 
As has often been the case, 


i) supply is stringent. 
‘jemand from the carriers is the 
igest it has been since late 1957. 


heared plate mills will be run- 
| at capacity through June. One 
er reports its 96 in. mill will be 
od for April. The best.delivery 
. E promise from its 100 and 160 
aliimills is early May. 

»9irders are being taken for the 
i quarter, and one Pittsburgh 
@llucer says it will “be amazed if 


et up to June | and don’t have 
‘fll book for July.” 


’s assumed that buyers who 
a midyear strike will want to 
their orders in before July 1 
that they'll be first in line for 
ery when production resumes. 
n if there’s no strike, platemak- 
think business in July will be 
3 than that in July last year. 
uson: The market will have con- 
ued support from railroads and 
=@| construction industry. 

iConcrete cylinder construction 
aqjl be used for two major water 


aoe 


ilp Binally involving 20,000 tons of 
@ites. The Tolt River (Seattle) 
Hyject will be fabricated by United 
mcrete Pipe Corp., Auburn, 
‘Slash., and American Pipe & Con- 
Huction Co., Portland, Oreg., the 
Syards involving about 8000 tons of 
#ates, rods, and sheets each. The 
rtland firm will also fabricate 
4 miles of 48 in. pipe for the 
Itan River project, Everett, Wash. 


‘ ainless Steel 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 159 

i ‘Stainless steel wire is reported 
‘oving in somewhat heavier vol- 
‘me. Reason: Inventory building. 
1A $775,000 program to increase 
‘irmco Steel’s stainless steel output 
1 scheduled to begin this month at 
ss Baltimore Works. Two double 
ngot heating furnaces and three 
heat treating furnaces are to be in- 


lalled. 


March 16, 1959 


Pelerson 


STEELS, INC. 


Union, New Jersey ¢ Detroit, Michigan » Melrose Park, Illinois 
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Are you open-minded about methods of permanent 
fastening? If so, it will pay you to call in your nearby 
Thomson Fastening Man. Ask him to look at your 
new-product sketches or old-product assembly lines. 
Chances are, he can tell on the spot whether you 

can speed production or cut costs with time-tested 
automatic positioning and fastening techniques. If not, 
he’ll pass your problem, drawings or samples along 

to his home-office engineers who know when riveting 
beats stapling, welding, cementing and other 
permanent fastening methods. 


Your Thomson Fastening Man sells by giving 
shirt-sleeve service. He’s more interested in solving 
fastening problems than in selling rivets. So, use 

him freely as your direct contact with 74 years of 
fastening experience. Why not make a date with him 
soon? Write today to Dept. S. 


See us at the Western Metals Congress 
Pan-Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles 


March 16-20 Booth #725 
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distributors Swish 


q 
Prices, Page 160 


)rders are flowing into steel serv- 
Pe rors in noticeably larger vol- 
2. Some distributors say their 
ajame is the best it has been in 
a#hths. Earlier, the pickup in ord- 
“4 going to distributors lagged the 
‘/¢xup in mill orders. It now looks 
githough consumers are turning 
» @the warehouses to fill holes in 
a inventories. 


ge ioutors at some points—nota- 
|e8 the New York area—are still 
, appointed and bewildered” by 
‘16k of business, but, in general, 
poly agree order volume is picking 
14) Buffalo sellers say the out- 
ol for business has improved. 
s}ey expect volume to hold up 
dgbugh the summer. 


+n the West Coast, distributors’ 
‘lentories are fairly high. Sales 
10¢) good, but some price cutting is 
byorted at Los Angeles. Inquiries 
@) up from a month ago there. 
i centers in the Pacific North- 

¢st say March sales show improve- 

tat over those in February and 
gat expected to come close to those 


‘ March, 1957. 


home Houston area distributors 
t iP that although March began 

+h a business rush after record 

js had washed out considerable 
yruary volume, they are becom- 
» cautious. They fear that for- 
iain mills may flood their marketing 
Vy ‘a with relatively low-priced steel 
an attempt to cash in should a 
al strike cut off supplies. 


In view of heavy first half 1959 
pments by the mills, the number 
| distributors taking the view a 
siness slump may come during 
frd quarter is increasing. 


tructural Shapes . . . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 155 


/Although bridge and road con- 
suction is not as active as fabrica- 
'-s had anticipated, volume is ris- 
tg. This is also true in other 
lilding lines, including a mild 
‘tin in industrial construction. 

{Better current volume also re- 
iets a marked pickup in railroad 
ing. Items used in freight car 


‘arch and later delivery. 
ttsburgh area producer’s 28 and 


: 


jarch 16, 1959 


32 in. mills are “quite full.” It can 
still take first half tonnage for its 
lighter standard structural mills. 


Instead of waiting for third quar- 
ter, when a strike may choke off 
production, some fabricators are 
taking in all the wide flange beams 
they can get for specific jobs slated 
for July and August. Fabricators 
in New England, though, while 
placing forward orders for standard 
shapes in slightly heavier volume, 
are holding purchases of wide 
flange and larger sizes close to con- 
tract requirements. 


Powerplant estimating is slightly 
more active in New England, one 


1500 ton contract being placed at 


Bridgeport, Conn. Bridge estimat- 
ing is also heavier with 2000 tons 
placed for the Fall River-Providence 
Expressway. This will take 30 
bridges, including a crossing of the 
Taunton River, near Fall River, 


Mass. 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle, has been awarded 
1150 tons of shapes for an Idaho 
state undercrossing at Pocatello. 
The Clear, Alaska, missile detection 


base project is being redesigned, so 
that the amount of steel required is 
in doubt. Originally, plans called 
for 3200 tons. Washington State 
opens bids March 24 for the second 
Lake Washington bridge, involving 
700 tons of shapes. 


Tool Steel... 


Tool Steel Prices, Page 159 


Shipments of high speed and tool 
steel (excluding hollow drill steel) 
totaled 7545 net tons in January, 
reports the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. It was up from the 6835 
tons shipped in the preceding 
month, and also the 6549 tons 
shipped in January, 1958. 


Fasteners ... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 158 


Effective March 9, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
raised prices (per 100 pieces) on 
mine roof bolts, rock anchor bolts, 
and roof plate washers, 8 to 10 per 


cent. These items are produced at 
the company’s Struthers, Ohio, 
plant. 


HONEYCOMB METALS 
IN STOCK 


ready to ship within two weeks. The Sendzimir Mill material you 
want exactly as you want it, when you want it. Gauges stocked are: 


0019 002 .009 0 


in the following types of steel: T310, T321, T347, T410, 17-7 P.H. 
Condition A (hydrogen annealed). AM350, A286, 19-9 DX, 


Inconel, Inconel X, and L605. Other gauges rolled to order 
within four weeks. Slit as narrow as .032 (1/32) wide. 


SINCE 1924 


rich 


“the biggest little mill in the country”, 


SS 
S 


STAINLESS STEELS 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Phone: COlony 9-7771 
TWX Wallingford, Conn. 277 
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Steel Shipments Go Up 
12% in January 


Shipments of finished steel prod- 
ucts in January totaled 6,186,168 
net tons, a 12 per cent increase over 
December’s shipments, reports the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 


The automotive market classifica- 
tion was shipped 1,458,737 tons, a 
greater amount than in any month 
during the last two years. The total 
was 48 per cent greater than that 
in the same month a year ago and 
10 per cent more than in December, 
1958. January automotive _ steel 
shipments accounted for more than 
24 per cent of the total domestic 
tonnage. 


Warehouses and distributors re- 
ceived 1,070,523 tons during the 
month, up nearly 55,000 from the 
December total. 


Construction, including main- 
tenance, ranked third with 743,714 
net tons, an increase of more than 
9 per cent, or about 62,000 tons 
over the previous month’s total. 
Shipments for containers amounted 
to 542,452 tons, compared with 
246,196 in December. Machinery, 
industrial equipment and tools took 
381,911 tons, a total last exceeded 
in June, 1957, and representing an 
11 per cent increase over the De- 
cember, 1958, total of 342,712 tons. 


Shipments of cold-rolled sheets 
reached the highest level since De- 
cember, 1955, totaling 1,338,906 
net tons. The total was nearly 7 
per cent greater than that of the 
previous month and was more than 
53 per cent greater than shipments 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


Week Ended Same Week od? | we 
Mar.15 Change 1958 1957 wo ma 
IDM OIEMN Gogcogd 94.0 + 3.0 53.5 97.5 100 100 
Chicago Ween. 95.0 2.0 58 93 
FLaetern oi yacueas 3 91.0 + 4.0 56 98 oo 
Youngstown ...... 92.0 + 1.0 52 96 20 ie 
Wheeling 91.0 — 2.0 70 92 
Cleveland ©... ses. 91.0 + 2.0 38 87 80 ] 80 
BuLialo’ cajcace es LOD.6 + 2.5 36.5 100 | ~ ia) 
Birmingham ...... B55) 6.0 4915) 95.5 | FAP dit 
Cincinnati Se 54a. 0. 51 Sceem tet ug 7 ae 
Um UOULS! syevate. ss) OSU: = ASO 78) 91 
IDOELOIE suyorenanc os (OUD — 2.0 45.5 93 60 60 
Western .... .. 94.0 — 1.0 69 105 
National Rate. peo 0) + 4.0* (52:5 94.5 
50 50 
INGOT PRODUCTION# oy 2 
Week Ended Week Month Year 
Mar. 15 Ago Ago Ago a 
INDEX .... = LELE9: 159.1 147.6 cp Earl 2 xe 
(1947- 49—100) 
NE DS RONS % 2.5 2,600 $2,556 Peey al 1,463 20 20 
(In thousands) 
*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. ue 10 
yEstimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831,331 in ie) ° 
1959; 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. 
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of the product in January, 1958. 

Other major product shipments 
during January were: Hot-rolled 
sheets, 731,017 tons; hot-rolled bars 
(including light shapes), 623,225; 
plates, 508,896; and electrolytic tin 
plate, 417,210 tons. 


Car Shortage Is Feared 


Not much trouble is encountered 
now in getting freight cars to ship 
steel, but shippers are fearful of a 
car shortage in May and June when 
production of steel products will be 
bigger and pressure for delivery will 
be greater. 

Truck congestion is reported at 
some mill docks. This is sure to 
get worse. It’s impossible to get 
trucks loaded and out fast enough 
to make room for arriving trucks. 
An example in Chicago: A ware- 
house sometimes rents trucks to pick 
up steel at the mills. Ordinarily, 
a truck is able to make two round 
trips a day. Now, it frequently 
happens that only one trip can be 
made because of congestion at the 
steel plant. 

Another problem has arisen in 
connection with structural steel. 
Railroads recently modified some 
rates downward for cars loaded 
heavier. Naturally, consumers re- 
quest that girders be shipped under 
these more favorable rates obtained 
through heavier loading. Struc- 
turals being bulky and hard to han- 
dle, the mills find it difficult to load 
cars to the minimum to qualify for 
the lower weight, and it takes extra 
jiggering of the beams on the cars 
to get minimum loading weight. 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


Loading thus takes longer apy 
costs more. It’s not easy to p 


to be gained by heavier loading 
cause rates vary. 


Semifinished Steel 


Semifinished Prices, Page 155 


With steelmakers first half ord 
books pretty well loaded, ingot 
duction is being pushed at a re 
breaking pace. Ingot operations 
week hit 93 per cent of capa 
highest since the week ended 
31, 1957. Output last week amo 
ed to about 2,633,000 net ton 
weekly record. 


In the Southwest, the leading 
expects March to be its best m 
in two years. Despite heavy rai 
and a 28 day month, Febr 
shipments were heavier than Jan 
ary’s, the previous banner mont 
The mill is virtually booked to ¢ 
pacity through second quarter om| 
all products except reinforcing bars) 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp} 
Pittsburgh, plans to boost steelmak)} 
ing capacity of its No. 4 ope 
hearth shop at Pittsburgh by nearly: 
8 per cent. Plans for other phase} 
of the program have not been com: 
pleted. Aside from the 11 mode 7 
furnaces in the No. 4 shop, J & Ii 
has ten other open hearths at Pitts)! 
burgh. 


The initial phase of the program}, 
will increase the No. 4 shop’ 
monthly capacity by about 15,006 
tons—it’s now 195,000 tons. It will 
be done by boosting the average 
size of heats and by use of large } 


ladles. 


; 


STEE 


Price Indexes and Composites 


» 2 Mar. 10, 


1959 


186.7 . 


Week Ago 


186.9 


Week Ended March 10 


oe ti] 


B, Standard No. 1... $5.825 
s, naght, 40 Ib... 7.292 
OCS ais ee chains 6.875 
mes, Railway ......... 10.175 
fels, Freight Car, 33 
Gper wheel). ...e.0« 62.000 
acihriaolte 6.350 
wetural Shapes ....... 6.167 
alg Tool Steel, Carbon 
A BGs. csss 0.560 
1009's, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil 
ii@ardening Die (lb) a 0.680 
| Tool Steel, H.R. 
“) High Speed, W 
@,,Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo 
mec. 0.060) (Ib) ........% 1.400 
js, Tool Steel, H.R., 
qj Willoy, High Speed, W18, 
ae Me VEC (ID). ci%sac 1.895 
fas, H.R., Alloy ....... 10.775 
t\'s, H.R., Stainless, 303 
PME es icici ns oierintiers 3 0.543 
js, H.R., Carbon 6.675 


! 


Bi 
eK 
i 


MISHED STEEL 


i ics, H.R., Pittsburgh 
e H.R., Chicago 

Ss, H.R., deld. Philadelphia 
s, C.F., Pittsburgh 


inpes, Std., Pittsburgh.... 
pes, Std., Chicago 
mpes, deld., Philadelphia . 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Coatesville, Pa. .... 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
Claymont, Del. 
Hi, pittsburgh... 
H.R., Chicago 
C.R., Pittsburgh 
, C.R., Chicago 
pLc.R., Detroit 
Galv., Pittsburgh 
ip, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Vip, H.R., Chicago 
jrip, C.R., Pittsburgh 
‘yrip, C.R., Chicago 
Vi-ip, C.R., Detroit 
ire, Basic, Pittsburgh 
Hiils, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 


pets, 
i2ets, 


' 


March11 Week 


1959 


5.675 
5.675 
5.975 
7.65* 


5.50 
5.50 
5.77 


5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 


5.10 
5.10 
6.275 
6.275 
6.275 
6.875 
5.10 
5.10 
7.425 
7.425 
7.425 
8.00 


8.95 


(2 plate(1.50 Ib)box, Pitts. $10.65 


Bars, 
Bars, 
Bars, 
Bars, 
(Ib) 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 
CID Vide eA wierenseeeesnwunie se nvale 
Sheets, Electrical 
Strip, C.R., Carbon 
Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 
(Ib) 
Strip, H.R., Carbon ..... 
Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 
ft) 
Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 
ft) 


Reinforeing— .. 
CAS Carbonmecarecc 
C.F., Alloy 
C.F., Stainless, 


302 
HLR., Carbon ... 
C.R., Carbon 

Galvanized 


Pipe, Line (100 ft) 

Casing, Oil Well, 
LOO SED) See miriet tes oe tre 

Casing, Oil Well, Alloy 
(100 ft) hei nicte 


Carbon 


, er PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


2! gs include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units 
Hy 00 Ib except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete 
ciption of the following products and extras and deductions ap- 
ible to them, write to STEEL. 


[van [Fea waR.| APR:[ MAY | sune [oucr] aue.[ SEPT | 067. nov:| o€C, | 


Month Ago Feb. Avg 
Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) 51.200 
Tubing, Mechanical, Car- 
bon (100 ft) oa 27.005 
Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 
less, 304 (100 ft) ..... 205.608 
Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 
lb (95 Ib base box) 10.100 
Tin Pilate, Electrolytic, 
0.25 Ib (95 lb base box) 8.800 


. 201.080 
. 315.213 


STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 


March 11 

1959 

Index (1935-39 avg—100) .. 247.82 
Index in cents per lb ...... 6.713 


STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 


Finished Steel, NT 
No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT. 
Basic Pig Iron, GT 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT... 


*For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 


$149.96 


66.49 
65.99 


Year Ago 


181.7 


Black Plate, 


Canmaking 


Quality (95 Ib base box) 
Wire, Drawn, Carbon 


Wire, 


Nails, 


Drawn, 
4307: CID) inne 

Bale Ties (bund 

Wire, 8d Common. 


Stainless, 


tes) eee. 


Wire, Barbed(80-rod spool) 
Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 


roll) 


Week 
Ago 


247.82 
6.713 


Month 


Ago 


247.82 


6.713 


$149.96 $149.96 


66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
42.33 


66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
42.50 


Year 
Ago 
239.15 

6.479 


$145.42 
66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
36.83 


19, 1949, 


of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Comparison of Prices 


¥) *Including 0.35¢c for special quality. 


} 


J7MIFINISHED STEEL 


‘Mets, forging, Pitts. (NT) 
Hire rods ,-%” Pitts, 


if 
} 
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$99.50 
6.40 


Month Year 5 Yr 
Ago Ago Ago Ago 
5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 
5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 
5.975 5.975 5.725 5.302 
7.65* 7.65* 7.30* 5.20 
5.50 5.50 5.275. 4.10 
5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 
5.77 5.77 5.545 4.38 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.275 6.05-6.15 4.975 
6.875 6.875 6.60 5.275 
5.10 5.10 4.925 4.425 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
7.425 7.425 7.15 5.45 
7.425 7.425 7.15 5.70 
7.425 7.425 7.25 5.45-6.05 
8.00 8.00 7.65 5.525 
8.95 8.95 8.95 6.55 
$10.65 $10.65 $10.30 $8.95 
$99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 
6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Pitts. 
Basic, Valley 

Basic, deld., Phila. 
. 2 Fadry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 
2 Fdry, Chicago 
. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila. 
. 2 Kdry, Birm: 
. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 
Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago 
Ferromanganese, net tony .. 


+74-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 


1959 


245.00 


March 11 Week 


Ago 
$67.00 
66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


Month 
Ago 
$67.00 

66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


Year 
Ago 
$67.00 

66.00 
70.41 
66.50 
66.50 
70.91 
62.50 
70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
245.00 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $44.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa... 38.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 42.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 45.50 
No, 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 41.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 39.50 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago... 62.50 
INOn od Cast eChicae On tarts es 48.50 
COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. $15.00 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 
Oven, Fadry., Milwaukee 32.00 


$44.50 
40.00 
42.50 
46.50 
42.50 
39.50 
62.50 
48.50 


$15.00 
18.25 
32.00 


$43.50 
40.00 
44.00 
48.50 
44.50 
41.50 
64.50 
49.50 


$15.25 
18.25 
30.50 


$36.50 
38.50 
22.00 
37.50 
33.50 
28.50 
55.50 
41.50 


$15.25 
18.25 
30.50 


$113.73 
56.54 

- 56.04 

" 5T.27 

24.17 


'p, 54; 


5 Yr 
Ago 
$57.00 
56.00 
59.66 
56.50 
56.50 
60.16 
52.88 
60.43 
56.50 
56.50 
200.00 


$25.50 
22.00 
25.00 
23.50 
20.50 
24.00 
36.50 
31.50 


$14.75 
16.75 
25.25 
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Delivering. 
ost profits? : 


You can’t afford to deliver your goods in obsolete equip- 
ment; that would be poor economy and tough on your 
name. 

But what about obsolete production equipment? That 
is out of sight, but it delivers a far greater loss in wasted 
time and manpower, excessive unit costs and reduced 
quality. 

You might be surprised how easy it is to turn these 
losses into profits with the self-liquidating production 
advantages of a modern Gisholt Turret Lathe. 

Here is the capacity with the versatility you need to 
cut critical unit costs on a wide variety of tough jobs. 
Here is the easy operation you need with the easy setup 
to minimize tooling and change-over time. Here is the 
extreme accuracy you need to maintain closest toler- so : 
ances and highest quality. Here is the extra power with GisholpRamlTyperturrco marie 
the rigidity to take full advantage of modern cutting 
tools. 

Here are all the advantages you need to keep ahead of 
demands for higher, faster production and lower costs. 

Ask your Gisholt Representative about Gisholt Ram 
and Saddle Type Turret Lathes—how they can be put to 
work in your plant earning extra profits, paying for 
themselves. Call him today or write for literature. 


Gisholt Saddle Type Turret Lathe 


Madison 10, Wisconsin 


Investigate Gisholt’s Extended 


Payment and Leasing Plans Turret Lathes * Automatic Lathes « Balancers * Superfinishers * Threading Machines 


e Factory-Rebuilt Machines with New Machine Guarantee 
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| 
| 
mn} 


Vel Prices 
ri 


be :MIFINISHED 
eal 
Ss, on fen in 
nt vas a sd tel fel 
8s, Alloy | a 
5o6 $82.00 
is es. Blige 82.00 
iF |, °C ISRESS ie aa 82.00 
a nulie,O. S3 ..... 82.00 
Memo;Pa. C18 ...... 82.00 
ia a . 12 Vaen BG nay are 82.00 
1 SERS I aera 82.00 


: is, BLOOMS & SLABS 
‘tyon, Rerolling (NT) 
Nville, Ill. K4 .... 


‘uesne, Pa. U5 aaa 


) ero. Forging eo 
Berr a. U5 . $99.50 


ase C11 
ce "Bil on S85 
in ytown,Pa. B2 .... 
prwanna, Nox. B2.;.99.50 


Biitey, Forging (NT) 
i iehem,Pa. B2 ..$119.00 
‘Keport,Conn. C32. .119.00 


Mo, R2-.... -119.00 
pO. R2, T7 . fay 119.00 
| ohocken, Pa. A3..126.00 
PROS AL ih ecs 5. 119.00 
i jomy,Pa. B14 .119.00 
yell, Pa. Speen! 19-00 
fana,Calif. K1 ....140.00 
j 600 119.00 
MRSS ED ia ne! eo)" ae) o's si 124.00 
arbor,Ind. Y1 119.00 


istown,Pa. B2 nr? 


iP 
j 
j 
| 


awanna,N.Y. B2..119.00 
pngeles BS ....... 139.00 
eliville,O. S3 ..... 119.00 
[eition, O. RV Ais stare: s,0149.00 
and, aie Cs)... 119.00 
nal, are Supers. 119.00 
fasboro ,Ky. G8 ....119.00 
Pon Pay S38. jcccce 119.00 


icago R2,U5,W14.119.00 
Wiquesne,Pa. US ..119.00 
thers,O. Y1 
yren,O. (2 Uy Ce eeeranen 


50 


Bye .122.50 
icago, ial R2, wi4 122.50 
iquesne,Pa. U5 .122.50 
eOROn CLT: os. c | 1122.50 


P 
iwippa,Pa. J5 ..... 


-5.05 
mallPa. U5 .....-.5.05 
ROUTED ETS 3 ....006 5:05 


RO EUD e cie-e oe oie «De 
ungstown R2, Us! Bie 
RE RODS 

bamaCity,Ala. R2 
ippa,Pa, J5 .......6: 


Oe LE wc... 6.60 
tonville,Tl]l, K4 ....6.50 
TOD TOe HOG 6.40 

sisieleus meyers OTe) 

* Mi wictse afters 740) 

peld, Ala, -T2 .......6.40 
BtON SB ois. ccc ee we 06.65 
ianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..6.40 


mstown,Pa. B2 .....6. 
eer AY oie .6.40 
nsasCity,Mo. S5 .6.65 


see 


see 
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Mill prices as reported to STE 
EL, March 11, 
Code number following mill point 


Kokomo,Ind. (C16 . 6.50 
LosAngeles B3 .... sae 
Minnequa,Colo. C10— + -6.65 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ..., -6.40 
N. Tonawanda, NVY. Bll. .6.40 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....7.20 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.40 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .......6.50 
§.Chicago,Ill. R2, Wwi4. -6.40 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ..6.50 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 -6.40 
Sterling, Ill. N15 -6.50 
Struthera,O,~ Yi. o.2.0. -6.40 
Worcester,Mass. AT ....6.70 
STRUCTURALS 
Carbon Steel Std. Shapes 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.50 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......5.50 
Atlanta A11 ae ao cesar) 
BessemerjAla. T2 2.0.04 5.50 
Bethlehem; Pa. B2 <5... 5.55 
Birmingham C15 .......5.50 
Clainton Par MUS wees oe D.D0 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......5.50 
Fontana, Calif; Kil ..... 6.30 
Garyslnd# US) sneisee sss 5.50 
Geneva,Utah Cli 5.50 
Houston S85 .. .5.60 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. Se B, Y1. 5.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2...... 5.55 
SOLMOE EN P22 Whe Sancta: 5.50 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.60 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 5.55 
LosAngeles B3 ........6.20 
Minnequa,Colo. C10- 600 sanekt) 
MunhalliPan US: —csue sD. 00 
Niles;Califs “Pit Gossde se 6.25 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....5.55 
Portland,Oreg.04 .......6.25 
Seung isi One anon 6.25 
S Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. .5.50 
S.SanFrancisco B3 .....6.15 
pcerline all ONL eeeaiede DL DO 
Torrance,Calif. C11 6.20 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.50 
Wide Flange 
Bethiehem,Pa. “B2° ....--5.55 
ClairtonseaeOOw ace O200 
Fontana.Calif. K1 ..... 6.45 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2..5.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..555 
Munhall,Pa. US .......5.50 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 5.55 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5 5.50 
Sterling,Ill. N15 D0 5.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.50 
Alloy Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa. Pa. --6.80 
Clairton,Pa, WS is. ees 6.80 
Garys indy nUo ters. 00<16 02 6.80 
Houston Sime ce os. 16-90 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .. .6.80 


S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. .6.80 


H.S., L.A., Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......8.05 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ....... 8.05 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....8.10 
Clairton, Pa. UB) si0660% 8.05 
Fairfield,Ala.- T2 ..... 8.05 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....8.85 
Garyeind we WD) svsiesisiere 2. .8.05 
Geneva,Utah C11 .......8.05 
Houston DOs Rism lass ei aehancsed O 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, Y1.8.05 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....8.10 
KansasCity,Mo. SS ....8.15 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 
Los Angeles B3 ........ 8.75 
Munhall,Pa. US . 8.05 
Seattle B3 ..... .8.80 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, “wit. -8.05 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ... 18. 70 
Sterling,Il. N15 .......%.75 


Struthers;O. YL ......<<8.05 


H.S., L.A., Wide Flange 
Bethlehem, Pa. B2 -8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2 300 » 8.05 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 


Munhall,Pa. U5 .......8.05 

S.Chicago,Ill. U5 .......8.05 

Sterling,II], N15 .......%.%5 
PILING 


BEARING PILES 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 
Ind! Harbor,Ind.. 1-2) 3... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
MunhalliPas- US: .)co%< 
S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, U5” cre 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, US .. 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 


PLATES 


PLATES, Carbon Steel 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 


ARARD aes 
Orso or or OT OT OT OT OF 
ooooo oououw 


-5.30 


cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in italics. 


indicates producing company. Key to producers, page 156, footnotes, page 158. 


Ashland,Ky.(15) A10 ...5.30 
Ai ewous, YN) Sen aan ac 5.59 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...5.30 
Clairton,Pa. U5. .......5.30 
Claymont,Del. C22 . 5.30 
Cleveland J5, R2 .....; 5.30 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ...... 5.30 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.30 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.30 


Fairfield, Ala. 
Harrell; Pas Son =e > 
Fontana, Calif. (30) Ki F 
Gary-Indi "U5... s- 
Geneva, Utah C1t) ve... 
GraniteCity.Ill. G4 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 
Houston $5 ... 
Ind. Harbor.Ind. Te 2, Yi. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y,. B2- 
Mansfield,O. E6 .../ 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Pittsburgh J5 
Riverdale, Ill. 
Seattle B3 , 
SATOMI a. ISO" ose eet 
S.Chicago.Ill. U5, W14.. 
SparrowsPoint, Md. 
Sterling wih ONT die ane. 
Steubenville,O. W10 .... 
Warren,O. R2 


T2 


Youngstown U5, ; Yi Rac t 
Youngstown(27) R2 ....5. 


PLATES, Carbon Abroas. Resist. 


PEOLO0) 
ro Bay) 
-6.10 
-. .0.30 
.5.30 
-.5.40 
. 5.30 


B2...5. 


Claymont. Dell C22 aS 05 
Fontana.Calif. K1 Sor olietstd) 
Geneva,Utah C11 se MOO 


Houston Ss5 Bralcletietaliars 
Johnstown.Pa. B2 ... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 


PLATES, Wrought Iron 


ce (fos las 
ne Oo) 
-7.05 


Economy,Pa. B14 13.55 
PLATES, H.S., L.A. 
Aliquippa.Pa. J5  .....7.95 
Ashland.Ky. <A10 AY 7 
Bessemer.Ala. T2 pra eOe, 
ClairtontPa. | US es cies aksoo 
Claymont,Del. C22 7.95 
Cleveland J5, R2 .7.95 
Coatesville.Pa. L7 .....7.95 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7 95 
Economv.Pa. B14 ~7.95 
Ecorse.Mich. G5 .......7.95 
Eairfield Alay D2 aoe en (9D 
Warrell Par OSs. entice toy 
Fontana.Calif. (30) K1 ..8.75 
Gary Ind. 2 UO airless ete 
Geneva.Utah C11 Ben oe 
Houston §5 ... .8.05 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I- 2, Yu. 7.95 
Johnstown.Pa. B2 ......795 
Munhall.Pa. U5 a oteke}s3 
Pittsburgh J5 .... 4. Bonde) 
Seattle mS cmeriietdetecracks 8.85 
SharontPay (Sa! ca.erae se 00 
S.Chicago Ill. U5, W14..7.95 
SnarrowsPoint.Md. B2 ..7.95 
WVaTreNcO. RS ore nents 7.95 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....7.95 
PLATES, Alloy 

Aliquippa.Pa. J5 7.50 
Claymont.Del. C22 7.50 
Coatesville.Pa. JL7 ..... 7.50 
Economv.Pa. B14 7.50 
ParrellsPat USS. . cei 7.59 
Fontana.Calif. K1 -. 8.30 
Gary.ands UG “caries 050-00 
Houston §5 .. 7.60 
Ind.Harbor. Ind. Sal 7.50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....7.50 
Lowellville.O: S38) cnee sce. ts 


Munhall.Pa, U5 
Newport.Ky. A2 
Pittsburgh J5 
Seattle wisn vsisiejalecsts 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
S.Chicago. Il. 


Youngstown Y1 
FLOOR PLATES 


U5, W14..7. 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2...7. 


Cleveland J5 ..... 6.375 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 . .6.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 LOxOWD: 
MunhalliPa US" sceccO2o0) 
Pittshburcne (JS. Va cn sss OUD 
S.Chicago,IIl. U5 ....6.375 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 

Ashland c¢.1.(15) A10 ..5.55 
Ashland 1.¢.1.(15) A10 ..6.05 
Cleveland ¢c.l. R2. ......6.05 
Warren,On cis) R2) 3. .14.6.05 


BARS 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 

(Merchant Quality) 
Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


+ 0.675 
(9) J5& ..5.675 


ALCON SUIT al ec tece shelter 5.875 
Atlanta(9) A11 so THN AES 
Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 
Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.675 
Buttalg(O)R2 ere veers 5.675 
Canton,O.(23) R2 .....6.15 
Clairton,Pa.(9) US ....5.675 
Cleveland(9) R2 a OCOLO: 
Ecorse,Mich(9) Gd ....5.675 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.425 
Fairfield,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 
Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.825 
Fontana. Calif.(9) K1 ..6.375 
Gary,Ind.(9) U5 Pe OeO i) 
Houston(9) S5_. .5.925 
Ind.Harbor(9) I- 2, Byae s 675 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.675 
Joliet, Il. P22 <.. + 60.675 
KansasCity, Mo. (9) "$5. -5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 
LosAngeles(9) B3 .....6.375 
Massillon.0.(23) R2 ....6.15 
Midland,Pa.(23) C18 ..6.025 
Milton,Pa. M18 .......5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... .6.125 
Niles'Calit.§ Pin er 6.375 
N.T’wan’a,N.Y.(23)B11 6.025 
Owensboro, Ky.(9) G8 . .6.025 
Pittsburg Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 ..... 5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
Riverdale.Ill.(9) Al ..5.675 
Seattle B3, N14 ......6.425 
S$.Ch’e’g0(9)R2,U5,W14 5.675 
§.Duquesne,Pa.(9) Ud. .5.675 
S§.SanFran..Calif.(9) B3 6.425 
Sterling, IU. (1) (9) N15. .5.675 
Sterling, l.(9) N15 ...5.775 
Struthers.O,(9) Y1 . 5.675 
Tonawanda.N.Y. B12 ..5.675 
Torrance.Calif.(9) C11. 6.375 
Warren,O. C17 .......6.025 
Youngstown(9) R2, U5. 5.675 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 6.725 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.725 
Bridgeport.Conn. C32 ..6.80 
Buffalo R2 ..... Sern 3) 
Canton,O. R2, “TT . 6.725 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .......6.725 
Detroit S41 \.........6.725 
Economy.Pa. B14 . 6.725 
Ecorse. Mich. G5 ......-6.725 
Fairless.Pa. U5 . 6.875 
Warrell;Pa. S3 ...- .. 6.725 
Fontana.Calif. K1 ....7.775 
Gary,Ind. US ........- 6.725 
Houston S5 . 6.975 
Ind. Harbor Ind. ce 2, ‘Yi. 6.725 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....6.725 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.975 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2..6.725 
LosAngeles B3 ........- ya 65) 
Lowellville,O. S3 osG.020 
MassiloniO! “R2) ss. «66.020 
Midland,Pa. C18 .......6.725 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 . 6.725 
Pittsburgh J5 .........6:725 
Sharon,Pa. S3 . Park at 25) 
S Chicago R2, U5, “wi4 6.725 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....6.725 
StruthersiOh va yee sO 2o) 
Warren,O. C17 . 6.725 
Youngstown U5 + -6.020 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H. 


R. 


High-Strength, Pow Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. : .8.30 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 F mary 30 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 8.30 
Clairton,Pa. U5 .- -8.30 
G@levelamd) R2i ens eeie.) e200 
Ecorse,Mich. Gd ....0.. 8.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 8.30 
Fontana.Calif. Ki ....9.00 
Gary edie SUS sierelelersieiniers 8.30 
Houston S85 .. +. 8.55 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. ivan . 8.30 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....8.30 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.55 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.30 
LosAngeles B38 .......9.00 
Pittsburendolmcenemeecic oO 
SeattlesB3ae ences O50 


S.Chicago, Ill. 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 
S.SanFrancisco B3 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Youngstown U5 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. C 
Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 

Houston(9) S85 ... 

KansasCity,Mo. (9) $5. 
Lackawanna(9) B2... 
Sterling, Il. N15 .. 
Sterling,T1.(1) N15 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12. 


R2, W14. 


-8.30 


+ 8.30 
mo 05) 


-8.30 
8.30 


arbon 


. 0.825 
. 0.925 


-5.925 


-5.675 
+. 5.775 

- 5.675 
-5.675 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta All .. 
Joliet, Ill. P22 


- 5.675 
. 5.875 
. 5.675 


Minnequa,Colo, C10 ..6.125 
Niles,Calif. Pl + oie ss OL ONO 
Pittsburgh 55 to 6 6 o:cesie 5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ..... 6.425 
SanFrancisco S7 .....6.52 
Seattle B3 ...... wee. 6.425 


BAR SHAPES, Hot- Rolled Alloy 
Aliquippa, Pa. ..-6.80 


Clairton, Pa. AGE SOY 
Chiaywiiaclh IW onsononas 6.80 
Houston S5 .. ac oo atl) 
KansasCity, Mo. ‘Ss Selene he OD: 
Pittsburgh J5 ........ 6.80 
Youngstown U5 ....... 6.80 


BARS, C.F. Leaded 
(Including leaded extra) 


Carbon 


LosAngeles P2, $30 ebavon 
Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 . .10.175 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 . .10.175 
Camden,N.J. P13 . 10.35 
Chicago W18 . 10.175 
Elyria,O. W8 Mites LO. bro 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ......10.175 
Newark,N.J. W18 . 10.35 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 . 10.35 


*Grade A; add 0.05¢ for 
Grade B. 

BARS, Cold- piaisheds Carbon 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 .- . 7.65 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12, R2. 7.65 
Birmingham a Setatevetes 8.25 
Buffalo Bd MonmeieTl 


Camden,N. J. 
Carnegie,Pa. 
Chicago W18 
Cleveland A7, C20 = 
Detroit B5, P17 .......7. 


Detroit S41 .....-.-eeele 
Donora,Pa. AT .ee+-s- 
Elyria,O. W8 z 
FranklinPark, mu. NB. .7.65 
Gary,Ind. R2 ...--+-++4- 65 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 .....7.65 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. a (2.00) 
Hartford,Conn. R2 8.15 
Harvey,lll. BS ....---- 7.65 
LosAngeles(49) S30 ... .9.10 
LosAngeles(49) P2, R2.9.10 
Mansfield,Mass. B2 ... .8.20 


Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7%. 
Midland,Pa. C18 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ..+..-+-4 
Newark,N. J. W18 ....-3- 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7. 
Pittsburgh J5 .....--+. AG 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 
Putnam,Conn. W18 ... 
Readville,Mass. C14 ....8.20 


S.Chicago,Ill. W14 7.65 
SpringCity, Pa. K3 8.10 
Struthers,O. Yl ..++--- 7.65 
Warren,O. C17 ...--:- 7.65 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 Aer Lt3) 
Willimantic,Conn. 35 Bee 


Youngstown F3, Y1 ... 7.65 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
(Turned and Ground) 
Cumberland,Md. (5) C19.6. 55 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 


Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....9. 025, 
BeaverFalls Pa. M12, R2 9.025 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....9.025 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 . .9.175 
Buffalo BS .....s0.0- 9.025 
Camden,N.J. P13 . 9.20 
Canton,O. TT .....- 9.025 
Carnegie, Pa. C12— v0 0 69.025 
Chieago W1i8 ..... suet Oew: 
Cleveland A7, C20 . 9.025 


Detroit B5, P17 
Detroit S41 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Elyria,O. W8 


FranklinPark, I. NS ..9. 
Gary ind. RZ) maraan es 9.025 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 9.025 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. -9.025 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ... .9.325 
Harveys. (Baier = 9 025 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . .9.025 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ...11.00 
Mansfield,Mass. Bd . .9.325 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ...9.025 
Midland,Pa. C18 9.025 
Monaca,Pa. S17 . 9.025 
Newark, NJ. WS! fi... 9.20 
Plymouth,Mich. P5 ... .9.225 
S8.Chicago,Ill. W14 9.025 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 9.20 
Struthers,O. Y1 9.025: 
Warren,O. C17 .......9.025 
Waukegan,lil. AZ .. -9.025 
Willimantic,Conn. J5 ..9.325 
Worcester,Mass. AT ..9.325 
Youngstown F3, Y1 ..9.025 
155 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(To Fabricators) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.675 
J MAW ANU OA ae a 5.675 
Birmingham Ci5 ...... 5.675 
Burtalo R20 niece eda 5.675 
Cleveland: R2 so. aiasacsier 5.675 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 5.675 


Emeryville, Calif. 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ... 
Fontana,Calif. K1 


Ft. Worth, Tex (4) (26) T4 5.925 
Gary ind. U5 lowssteraateras 5.675 
Houston S5 .5.925 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 5.675 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.675 
Joliet, Ill. (POS aah = ae 5.675 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...5.925 
Kokomo,iInd. ‘C16 =<... 5.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.675 
LosAngeles B32 .....5.. 6.375 
Madison, TM El sacs. 5.875 
Mitton) Pale Vil Sincere 5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.125 
Niles, Calif; (Pi (oc 5s0<6:375 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..6.375 
Pittsburgh Jb .fas2...55610 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
SandSprings, Okla. 85° . 0.925 
Seattle B38, N14 ......6.425 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14.5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...5.675 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.675 
Sterling,I1.(1) N15 --5.675 
Sterline Els ONL aeons 5.775 
Struthers; Ol vale renyer 5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...6.10 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6:375 
Youngstown R2, US ..5.675 
BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(Fabricated: To Consumers) 

Baltimore B25. gasses ats 42 
Boston B23; eUS) sac. sine 8.15 
Chica? Oy WiSieiisrrerer disuse TAL 
Cleveland U8 .... 7.39 
Houston §5 Hod 7.60 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.33 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.60 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 ..7.35 
Marion,O. P11 67 
INewarls Nid Wise erent 7.80 
Philadelphia Us" Ss... <4... 7.63 
Pittsbureh Jo) “Usman 7.35 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 7.60 
Neate Bo,uN ieee 7.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 7.33 
Bical) Us "pees eas 8.17 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 7.25 


BARS, Wrought Iron 

Economy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 
Economy(Staybolt)B14 19.00 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., Ine. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Atlantic Steel Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
Buffalo Steel Corp. 

A. M. Byers Co, 

J. Bishop & Co. 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
Colonial Steel Co. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
Compressed Steel Shaft. 
Connors Steel Div., 

H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Ca. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 

C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 


Bil 


B12 
B14 
B15 


C1 
C2 


C4 

C9 

C10 
C11 
C12 
C13 
C14 
C15 


156 


McK.Rks.(S.R.) LS ...14.50 
McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ..19.80 
McK.Rks.(Staybolt) L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 


ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts.(4) (44) I-2 5.675 
ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.675 
Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 ...5.575 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 . 5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.55 
Marion,@.(3) Pil «..<5.575 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ...5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 05 LO) 
SHEETS 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 

Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.10 
Aillonportb awe lyin re 5.10 
Aliquippa,Pa. JB .ssse:. 5.10 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 -59.10 
Cleveland J5, R2 .......+5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.15 
Detroit(S)) NEL nesses 5.10 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 wao-0 
Mairfield,Ala. 12 <..-.. 5.10 
Fairless,Pa. U5 --5.15 
MarrellPale issues selene 5.10 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....5.825 
CCEnaelnnGs “Wh, Gooogen 66 5.10 
Geneva, Utah, Cit «1... 5.20 
GraniteCity,Ill.(8) G4 ..5.20 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
Erving alse Woueanerisnm ace: 5.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2- ..5.10 
Mansfield,O. E6 «5,10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 TT kO 
ING wDOTt Von JAZ wre 5.10 
Niles,O. M21, S3) -.....2-5:20 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . 9.80 
Pittsbureh) Joes nese 5.10 
Portmsouth,O. P12 ....5.10 
Riverdale,Ill. Al pect al) 
Sharon,Pa. S83. .5.10 
S.Chicago.Ill. U5, Wi4. 1OstO 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.10 
Wiarren,O. GR2) 2c. .5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 5.10 


SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) 


Niles;O- M21, 83.2.5: 6.275 
SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Gary enim Ube a amet. st 8.40 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 ....8.40 
EVVin Pa WG ce tann caatee40 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . 8.40 
INGWPOLENKY., AQ yc ssnen 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 . 8.40 


C23 Charter Wire Ine. 
C24 G. O. Carlson Inc. 
C32 Carpenter SteelofN.Eng. 


D2 
D4 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


D6 
D7 


D8 
D9 


E1 
E2 
E5 
E6 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 

E10 Enamel Prod. & Plating 


F2 
F3 
4 
FS 


Firth Sterling Ine. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


¥F6 
7 
F8 


G4 
G5 
G6 
G8 


Granité City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


H1 
H7 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Inc. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. 

J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 
J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 7 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ..... 7.525 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....%.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .. 7.525 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....7.525 
Hairless, Pan UbN accra OcO 
Harrell Pans Sa" saew.raes 7.525 
Fontana,Calif. K1 8.25 
Gary,Ind. U5 .. 7.525 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ‘Yi 


Irvin,Pa. U5 Helattareoco 
Lackawanna (35) B2 7.525 
Munhall,Pa. U5 7.525 
Wiles;O. (SS) ea cues ee 
Pittsburche Joma oe 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.7.525 
Sharon,Pa. S32... .0.. 7.525 
SparrowsPoint(36) B2..7.525 
Wiarrens On U2) Semen 7.525 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 7.525 
Youngstown U5, Y1 7.525 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..5.39 
Cleveland R2 . 5.875 


Warren,O. R2 .. 5.875 
SHEETS, Cold- Rolied Ingot Iron 
Cleveland mene eS 
Middletown, ie A10° peal Oni CO 
Warren,O% R2 feces css 7.05 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.275 
Allenport,Pa. P7 EOL to: 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 1 O.200 
Cleveland J5, R2 eet O21) 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.3°5 
Detroit Mi coi ch.5 . 1-205 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 6.275 
airfield Alan EZ wet er 6.275 
Hairlesss eave Uo mm ereirOvsece 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 6.275 
Montana Canin KAy ane 7.40 
Gary ind SUS) sip 6.275 
GraniteCity,I1. G4 6.375 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, vi 
Eryin yea. Ub 
Lackawanna,N. Y. ‘BQ 26.2 


Mansfield Ol) iG iii. sOveco 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.275 
NewportiKey Aa mnie elec 6.275 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 7.225 
Pittsbursh) JS sia. 6.275 
Portsmouth, 0. P12 Oe 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.275 
Steubenville,O. W10 6.275 
Warren,O. 2 R29 fi O0al) 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 6.275 
Yorkville.O. W10 ....6.275 
Youngstown Y1...... 6.275 


J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 
J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kl 
K2 
K3 
K4 
K7 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Li 
L2 
L3 
L6 
L7 
LS 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 


M1 
M4 
M6 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products 
M14 McInnes Steel Co. 
M16 Md. Fine & Special. Wire 
M17 Metal Forming Corp. 
M18 Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
M21 Mallory-Sharon 
Metals Corp. 
M22 Mill Strip Products Co. 


N1 
N2 
N3 


National-Standard Co. 

National Supply Co. 

National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 

Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 

New England High 

Carbon Wire Co. 

N8 Newman-Crosby Steel 

N14 Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc. 

N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 

N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


N5 
N6 


04 Oregon Steel Mills 


Pl Pacific States Steel Corp. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 


High-Strength, 
Aliquippa,Pa. 
Cleveland J5, R2 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 
Fairless, Pa. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. 


Ind. 


Lackawanna (37) B2 
Pittsburgh J5 
SparrowsPoint(38) B2. 
Warren,O. R2 
2 Weirton, W.Va. 

Youngstown Y1 


SHEETS, 


Ala. 
Ashland,Ky. A10.7.225 
Canton,O. R2 ....7.225 
Fairfield T2 . 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 
GraniteCity,IN.G4 7.325 
ind. 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Kokomo, Ind. C16.7.325 
MartinsFry. W10.7.225 


Low-Alloy 
ABY © 6 Ace PAKS 
| ADAPT 
7.9210) 
+. 9.325 
. 10.40 
WEY sc 9.275 
Harbor,Ind. I- 2, “Y1 9.275 
. 9.275 
9.275 
oO 275 
PPRERCHCOM 9.275 
“9. 275 
9.275 


U5 


Cu 
Fe 


Cu 
Steel 
R2.7.225 


Culvert 


City, Ala. Sato 
7.475 
7.75 

7.415 
7.475 


.7.225 
‘7.295 
7.475 
7.475 


Harbor I-2 ..7.225 
22 T2209 


TAT 


Pitts.,Calif. C11. .7.975 


SparrowsPt. B2. 
Pittsburgh Jd 


7.225 
.-7.225 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron 


Ind. 


Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...7.475 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875t 


Ashland,Ky. Al10 ....6.8757 
CantonsOl RZ ieee Oro cod 
Dover;,O:; EG ........ 6.875t 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....6.875f 
Gary, dns We satis erer 6.875+ 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 6.975* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 6.875t 
Irvin,Pa. U5... 6.875t 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 6.975t 


MartinsFerry,O. W10.6. 


Middletown,O. A10 ...6.8757 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 T.625* 
PittsburehyJomacaicsen 6.875} 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..6.8757 
WarrenjO.. RZ) een -Grenot 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...6.875* 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 


ous 


+Continuous. tNoncon- 


tinuous. 


Phoenix Steel Corp., 

Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div.,Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Ine. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co, 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp. 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 
Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 


- Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9 


* BeechBottom, W.Va.W10 @ 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. K1 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy f 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ........104 
Pittsburgh J5 ....... } 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 . 10 


SHEETS, Galvannealed St 


Canton,O. R2 
Irvin,Pa. US 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Ire 

(Hot-Dipped Continuous) — 
Ashland,Ky. A10..... 
Middletown,O. A10 ... 


1; 

fh 

SHEETS, Electrogalvanized ik 

. Cleveland(28) R2 .... 76 
Niles,O.(28) R2 


Weirton, W.Va. 
Youngstown J5 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9 


lron 


Enameling 
Asland,Ky. A10 
Cleveland R2 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity, Ill. 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Middletown,O. A110 ...-. 
Niles,O. M21, S3 
Youngstown Y1 


SHEETS, 


T2 
Gt 


BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
Dover,O. EH6 ... D 
Follansbee, W.Va. Ft b 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 

Mansfield,O. EH6 
Warren,O. R2 

Yorkville,O. W10 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel Md ih 

(Commercial Quality) eo a 
Gary,Ind. WS) scam a 
Mansfield,O. E6 ... 1! 
Middletown,O. A10 .. 
Niles,O. M21, 83 
Warren,O. R2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ig of 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron) 
Middletown,O. A10 7 


$41 Stainless & Strip Dive, 5 

J&L Steel Corp. > a 
$42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. i 
S43 Seymour Mfg. Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div.. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Tenn. Products & Chem-}| 
ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am, Rad. & Stan, San. }) 
Tube Methods Ine. 4 
Techalloy Co. Inc. 1 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel | i 
United States Steel Conf 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry i 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels |) 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Union Carbide Metals Co. ; 
Union Steel Corp. f 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel : 


T3 


Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co, R 


Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated soy 
Corp 
Wallingford Steel corp. | 
Washburn Wire Co. L 
Washington Steel Corp. |) 
Weirton Steel Co. j 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. a 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. | 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. | 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel} 
Div., Colo, Fuel & Iron 
Wwi13 Wilson Steel & WireCo. | 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., | 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. | 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. | 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


h 


STEE 


» | 


a STRIP 
i ah 


bin 


) Hot-Rolled Carbon 


ity, Ala, Gprr2!. 
ane 7, ++--.0.10 


-5.10 
-5.30 


- 5.10 


5.10 


A 7 - .5.10 
) oe i Ingham C15 yO 10 
a Be27) R2 ..... 2): 5.10 
eigGohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.15 
oy " ol: 6 eens 5.10 
(wilt fe, Mich, G5 Soe i) 
wAaemeld,Ala. T2 ...... 5.10 
; ppl, Pa. Soren ced 10 
Saehna,Calif, K1 ... AS! 825 
‘Ind. U5 0 -5.10 


sngeles(25) B3 
‘ gaisingeles Cl .... 
- Bilequa,Colo. C10" 
"istedale,Ill, Al 
ist 'rancisco S7 


BONA eS eons 
: on, Pa. $3 
08 icago wi4 


8/rowsPoint, Md. B2 
@jance,Calif. Ci1 


@ilarbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 
stown,Pa.(25) B2 . 
aw’na,N.Y.(25) B2. 


5.10 
-5.10 
5.10 


- 5.85 
- 8.60 


-6.20 
-5.10 


saeieiei nO<6U, 
ple (25) B3 ....... 


-6.10 


- 6.60 
. 5.10 


-5.10 
- 5.85 


ee OahO 


5.85 
5.10 
-5.10 


- -5.10 


- 8.49 


8.40 
8.40 


- 8.65 


Angeles B3 
ellville,O. S3 
MEETS AD Lo. 
iron,Pa, A2, S3 
hicago, Tl. W114 


H p, Hot-Rolled 


Fond, iy. AlO ....... 
fsemer,Ala. T2 .. 
ishohocken,Pa. A3 
)rse,Mich. G5 ..... 
miield, Ala, T2 ..... 


pind. U5 
\. Harbor, Ind. 


hicago,Ill. W14 
anFrancisco(25) B3 
urrowsPoint,Md. B2. 
tren, ONMRUAEE Si ceere 
,irton, W.Va. W6 ... 
‘ ngstown U5, Y1 


i 


JUMP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


"50 kt 
58.65 


9.60 
8.40 


. 8.40 
. 8.40 
... 8.40 
-ngstown WOs) Vill 


-8.40 


gh-Strength, Low-Alloy 


mifaray (ta) 
Sees 
ont OLO 
nc UO 
Sates) 
eset elses: 
iets) 
25 Yl 
ekawanna,N.Y. B2 .. 
- 8.325 
- 8.575 
po RSH) 
Be hs) 


7.575 
7.575 


8.325 


-7.575 
. 7.575 
- 7.575 
+ T8575 


él land,Ky.(8) A10 5.35 
arren,O. R2 5.875 
IP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
aderson,Ind. G6 ......7.425 
BBTULORC LG vorc.c srenaierenous 7.425 
BOOTUE LOn cies s e saele-< > 7.975 
mffalo S40 ..........7.425 
leveland AZ, J5 ......7.425 
sarborn, Mich. Sey cote 
Ptroit D2, M1, P20 ..7.425 
over, O. Cnn 4 55 
vanston,Ill. M22 CVS 
prrell,Pa. S3 ........7.425 
ollansbee, W.Va. F4 . 7.425 
Bitane, Caliie eis 50 OM CAN) 
ranklinPark,Il. T6 ..7.525 
\id.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.425 
pidianapolis S41 ......7.575 
MosAngeles Cl, S41 . -9.30 
‘.cKeesport, Pa. E10... .7.525 
NewBedford,Mass. R10.7.875 
VewBritain,Conn. S15. .7.875 
yewCastle,Pa. B4, Ed. .7.425 
VewHaven, Conn. D2 ..7.875 
YewKensington,Pa. A6 7.425 
Wawtucket,R.I. R3 ....7.975 
y vawtucket, R.I. N8& ec (fect3) 
Philadelphia P24 . 0.875 
jrittsburgh J5 .. «2 7.425 
tiyerdale, A MAM rayne soil Oeo 
mome,N.Y.(32) R6 «7.425 
Hharon,Pa. S3 ........1.425 
irenton,N.J.(31) R5 ..8.875 
allingford,Conn, W2..7.875 
MWarren,O. R2, T5 ....7.425 
i'Vorcester,Mass. AT ..7.975 
Woungstown S41, Y1 ..7.425 
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STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....10.80 SILICON STEEL 
Boston T6 . 15.90 Youngstown Y1 .10.80 , 
Carnegie,Pa. $18 1... 15.55 STRIP, Cold- polled Ingot oe oo cots SUT LENGTHS (22 Ga. imac Elecs Dyna- 
Cleveland AZ .... 15.55 Warren,O. R2 (8.175 Fully Process ; 
Dover OGG. .uuy ee 15. (Semiprocessed Y2c lower) Field ture tric pone ee 
Farrell,Pa, $3 °1.. 1111.55 STRIP, C.R. Electrogalvanized ReGen Lk RS ee 1240 13:50 14.65 
FranklinPark,Il, ‘t6 "!115.95 Cleveland AT ........ gee ig eanticolenaiiia GA ** 9'975*11.30* 12.00* 13.15* 
Harrison,N.J. €18 ,,,.15.55 PovenO. Gé wag tt TAR" IndianaHarbor,Ind. 1-2 ., 9.875%11.20* 11.90* 13.05* : 
iidienepolis S41)... 15.70 Meo see ban aig ReT Bor Matetiald/O Ee "* 91875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Tosbnscles SAU ies siena n be er Riverdale Tl AL 7.525% Newport,Ky. A2 . 9.875 11.70* 12.40* 13.55*14.65* 
wellville,O, S3 ..... 15.55 hace ‘TS 7.425* Niles,O. M21 ... ,-9:875*11,70 12.40 13.55 %... 
Pawtucket, R. I. N8 Warren,O. B9, S3, T5.7.425* Niles, oie 1465 
-+++15.90 Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.975 Wandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14. 
Riverdale,TilL. Al ..... 15.55 ; og 9.875*11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Sharon, Pa, $3 “a5. Youngstown S41 ...... 7.425* Warren,O. R2 .......-.- 9. is ‘I Sepeiace 
Worcester, Mass. ‘AT. egos ae SS Zanesville,O. AlO .....-. S LAL TOF 12:40) 113" : 
Youngstown 841, Yi. "7.495 *Pius galvanizing extras. ; oes 
STRIP, Galvanized Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ....... sce rece cee er cess eens a0 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled (Continu besa Mansfield,O. E6 ......-.2-se2sseeee ee eeen eens ge 
pie AT Se Warren,O. R2 (Silicon Lowcore) ......----+-+--- ; 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Marrell;Pa. SS) avert 7.50 a 172. 1-65 1-58 1-52 
Cleveland AZ ........ 10.80 Sharon,Pa. S3 BO ts) Pi petra, , coils & cut lengths) T- i 2 
Dearborn, Mich. $3 10.80 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP Yne lower) 
Dover 0; G6"... s 0 {ORG Weaaned sae eaeeone E 5.65 (Semiprocessed ae toa 10 ...... 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
arrelliPasssoen esas 10.80 Farrell,Pa. S3 ........5.525 Vandergrift,Pa. U5 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..10.80 Riverdale,Ill, Al 5.675 Zanesville,O. A10 ....-------- 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Sharon,Pa, §3 ........ 10.80 Sharon,Pa. $3 .. 5.525 re aes 
Warren,O, R2 10.80 Youngstown U5 ...... 5.525 C.R. COILS & CUT ———Grain Oriented 
ini LENGTHS (22 Ga.) _T-100 1-90 T-80 1-73 T-66 T-72 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- Brackenridge,Pa. A4. .... 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.7077 
eee (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C Butler,Pa. Al0 ...... .... 19.70 20.20 20.70 jase 
atacraeBccaet 50 10. 1 2 i eri on 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15. 
BostonveTGM yi. os me 90 15.90 18.85 vandergrift,Pa. U5 17.10 aR res 
: 50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 warren.O. R2... 
Bristol,Conn. W1 soe HOO) TERY Say Tey) 2S oi 
Carnegie, Pas S18) Fass 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 seks *Semiprocessed. {Fully processed only. {Coils, annealed, 
plone oe Se sat 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 semiprocessed Yc lower. }iCoils only. 
Orn MCh ie Soi re ets 9:05 10.50 12.70 2... cots 
Detroita amet a eerie es 9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 .... 5 
DONE On CO soa saoonache 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 WIRE Portsmouth,O. P12 ....9.75 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ........ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... : Roebling, NJ. “Rd ......10.05 
Farrell,Pa. $3 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, S.Chicago,IN. R2 an oe nls) 
OSU O, Sil shhanancse 10.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 low Carbon §.SanFrancisco C10 ..10.70 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6\).. 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .-8.09 SparrowsPt., Md. B2 ..9.85 
Marrison,N-d. Cis) \.00 5 vss ses. 12.90 16.10 19.30 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..---- ETS ROS NE Sete 
Indianapolis S41 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 Alton,Il. Li .....----- 8.20 Trenton,N.J. AT ...... 10.05 
LosAngeles C1 .......... 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 .... Atlanta Al ...... 8.00 Waukegan,II. Av- .....9.75 
LosAngeles ‘S41 oct. .sc.. LID et2.60= 14°80) _.. Bartonville,Ill. K4 ea Worcester,Mass. A7 10.05 
NewBritain,Conn. S15 ~.. 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Buffalo W12 .... ; : ‘ 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, H5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... Chicago W13 SRE CO A MC Bea eI 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 .... Cleveland A7, C20 573... ees Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 9.75 
NewKensington,Pa, A6 9.85 10.40 12.60 15.60 spo Craw lor devNe es M8 . ee ape a eee eoee 
New York W3 ..........  ... 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.309 Donora, Pa. ‘ “ LORY ee Ore 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Duluth A7 ...-...----- ae Buffalo W12 .......... 9.75 
Riverdale,IIl, A1 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Fairfield,Ala. T2 g19 Cleveland A7 ++ -9.75 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Fostoria,O.(24) S1 S35 Donora,Pa. AT ono 
Sharon,Pa. §3 ..:....... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Houston S5_-.--.-.-.- 3.35 Duluth AZ ....... » 9.75 
Trenton,NJ. RB ........ 1... 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 Jacksonville, Fla. M8 .-2-0) Fostoria,O. St Bey 
Wallingford,Conn. W2.... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18,75 Johnstown, Fa. "s+**8-09 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... ae 
Ww. Onerh Miwa run 8.95 10.40 12.60 15 OV MOE oils 2 ahh 20 KansasCity,Mo. $5, U3.10. 
arren S ae 5.60 18.55 KansasCity, Mo. $5 SiZo: meaeiealesmes 10.70 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 .. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 s2oromoInd. C16 . 8.10 Milbure Mass.(12) N6 10.05 
Youngstown S41 ........ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 Tosangeles B3 ...s+--+ eo Minneaua Calo F105 0.05 
Up to 0.81- 1.06- Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... ee Monessen,Pa. P7, P16..9.75 
Spring Steel Cempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .8. 0 Muncie,Ind. 1-7’ ...... 9.95 
Bristol,Conn. W1 Fi 18.85 22.95 27.80 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bll. see Palmer,Mass. Wi2 ...,10.05 
Buttalo \Wi2 ee lentes ike cole S Soe ealmer, es i ee ore ee Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.70 
Rois Ob- sell wort oando 6 19.05 22.15 .... Pittsburg,Cali sepa Portsmouth,O. P12 ....9.75 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 19.20 23.30 28.15 Portsmouth,O. PAT re ote poee Roebling,N.J. R5 (10.05 
stayed aayinnd. Cake. 4onane 18.85 22.95 27.80 Rankin,Pa. AT .....---8. S.Chicago,Ill. R2 2 9.75 
New York W3 .......... 18.85 22.95 27.80 S.Chicago,IIl. R2 . cas $.SanFrancisco C10 ..10.70 
Palmer,Mass. W12 18.5 S33 SRN es a ees ee S19 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 +++ 9:85 
Trenton Nedse wR) eee sie 18.85 22.95 27.89 SparrowsFoin Bigee SfrutherstOn Wale teemie oo 75 
Worcester,Mass. AT, T6 .. 18.85 22.95 27.89 Sterling,II.(1) N15 Bet Trenton,N.J. AT ......10.05 
Youngstown S41 ...... 19.20 23.30 28.15 Sterling, N15 390 Waukegan,Ill. AT ...... 9.75 
> SRST OS ME oon S59 Wor’ster,Mass.A7,J4,T6 10.05 
Waukegan,Ill. AT ..---: 8. oo 
TIN MILL PRODUCTS Worcester,Mass. AT .---8-39 Wire, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 
TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 lb wire, Cold Heading Carbon = Alton,TIl. Lit Teae 
INVGpT AAS, BY hoo onsnas ee canna $9.10 $9.35 $9.75 5, af 6. WE ee 3.99 Bartonville. : BES 
Fairfield, Ala. 2 esc mo testes 9120045 = Olea EIAs. ae Chicago W1 . 
Fairless,Pa, U5 9.20 9.45 9.85 Cleveland A7 ... - 16.30 
WGali ‘ib os ca eres ap ; “7° WIRE, Gal’d., for ACSR Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.16.40 
Hontana, Calif; Ka. oo eee e ee ae 6 9.75 10.00 10.40 i K4 -12.65 
Gary,Ind. U5 Oren "on6! Sty, SucoMeN 22 eee: Mostorin On Sipe ane 16.30 
GraniieCiy mle Gz 602 2 920 ole oigo Sue aoe 18-40" Houston 85 wee utes 16.55 
Seo Ea oo eS : : -60 Cleveland AT ...-+--- -65 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..16.65 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 9.10 9.35 9.75 Donora,Pa. AT «+--+: 12.65 AMOI, 1D 16.30 
TB rash all Stein. GLa jee hes non aoe eee 9.10 9.35 OKs Bye) NENT, ~~ boswobcioe6 12.65 KansasCity, Mo. She Gss 
Niles Oue Rae aaa mien cee 9.10 9.35 9.75 Jonnstown,Pa. B2 1340 eee oy. Gis Ose 
Bittsbure Calit, Ota. rs nena 9.75 10.00 10.40 KansasCity,Mo. U3 ...12.90 47; “i Ges 
: K 42.775 Minnequa,Colo. C10 .. 
eevee We 1b) God beta cores eae £38 oe Minnequa, Pa. pT, Pus. oes Monessen,Pa. P16 4 -16.30 
ENN ey bps OOOO -13 Monessen, Pa Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... 16. 
Yorkville,O, W10 ie 9.10 9.35 9.75 Muncie,Ind. I-7 .....-13.60 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....16.60 
Apidae ene COATED SHEET (Dollars ner 00 BD is aay Conn ee 3 ae: 70 GidnnianciacomCl Oma 117.15 
Aliquippa, Pa. Be) eee : .... Palmer,Mass Guibon cote swell UN nanos) 
(Niles! Ob=oin (20-2 7a Ga, )meitne eee M90) ee Si 0m 0S'30 Pittabure,Calit. aoe ee Worcester, Mass. AT, 36.16.60 
Portsmou srereher oe 
TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 Irvin,Pa. U5 .......... 8.20 Roebling,N.J. Rd ...-- 12.95 WIRE, Tire Bead 
Ibi Ib) Niles, 02 (R20. sete soa 8.20 sparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ets Bartonville,ll. K4 ....17.415 
Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.40$10.65 esa Cil oor Se Struthers,O. Y1 ..-.-- Aan Monessen,Pa. P16 147.15 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.50 10.75 SParrowsPoint,Md. B2 .8.25 Trenton,N.J. A7 eaoten) Roobline; N.Ja Roerue en 17.65 
Fairless,Pa, U5 . 10.50 10.75 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....8.20 Waukegan,Ill. AT ..-.- eae 
Fontana,Calif.K1 11.05 11.30 Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 8.20 Worcester,Mass. AT ..--12.95 ROPE WIRE (A) 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.40 10.65 WIRE Uskclten Sache Bartonville Ue Kas ae 
Ind.Harb. Y1 .. 10.40 10.65 , Upho uffalo Be Bele 
ies Cate C11. 11.05 11.30 tek elt s beers ie Aliquippa,Pa. J5 a Arta Fostoria,O. Sl ....... 13.45 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.40 10.65 Haui Pp. Mingle Avil Sodcons oe 9.95 KansasCity,Mo. U3 ...13.70 
Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.40 10.65 Aliquippa,Pa. Jb -+-7.85 Buffalo W12 .....---: 9.75 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....13.45 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.40 10.65 Gary,Ind. Ud ..........7.85 Cleveland AT ...-++-- 9.75 Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 13.45 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ..... 7.95 Donora,Pa. AT ..9.75 Muncie,Ind. I-7 ...... 13.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Yi 2-85 Duluth AT os. o.c-<en'- 9.75 Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.75 
BLACK PLATE (Base Box) Invin; base Uo) leone se) Johnstown ban Be eck 9.75 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....13.45 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 «..... $8.20 Yorkville,O. W10 .-7.85 KansasCity,Mo. S5, U3.10.00 Roebling,N.J. R5 a arenes) 
Wairfield,Ala. T2 eee LosAngeles B3_ . Been Giseonls) 108) esa. spo 7718-45 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ........ 3 Minnequa, Colo. Gil) sou eth SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...13. 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ......8.85 MANUFACTURING TERNES Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.75 Struthers,O. Y1 ...... 13.45 
Gary Ind: JUS. oe i..-5-- 8.20 (Special Coated, Base Box) = NewHaven,Conn. A7 ..10.05 Worcester,Mass. J4 ....13.75 
AniteGitville G4 eene00! Gary, Ind. US. Sajdene. $10.05 Palmer,Mass. W2 ....10.05 (A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
Gr y, 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1.8.20 Irvin,Pa, U5 .......... 10.05 Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ...10.70 add 0.25¢ for Improved Plow. 
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WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 


Anderson,Ind. G6 .... 
Baltimore T6 
Boston T6 .... 
Buffalo W12 

Chicago W13 
Cleveland A7 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 

Dover,O. (G6 "so cec seen 12.35 
Harrell} Pa.) (SS. ae 11.65 
Fostoria,O. Sl ....... 12.35 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 12.45 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....12.35 
Massillon,O. R8 ....... 12.35 
Milwaukee C23 ......, 12.55 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.35 
Palmer,Mass. Wi2 ... 12.65 
Pawtucket, R.I. N8 ....11.95 
Philadelphia PE Boon alent: 
Riverdale,Ill. A1 12.45 
Rome,N.Y. R6 12.35 
Sharon}Pave Soe ceen 12.35 
Trenton, N.J. RS <.0.8. 12.65 
Warren, Oo BS) sees ts. 12135 
Worcester,Mass, A7,T6.12.65 
NAILS, Stock Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...173 
AliquipparPan Js) ene: 173 
EuMeyeaet INGE 6 one aooasun 175 
Bartonville, Ill, K4 b 175 
Chicago W13 .......... 173 
Cleveland VAS es. cm con 173 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..175 
Monoras Pawel Tee 173 
Duluth wAGe weer acccien 173 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 A 173 
ETOUSTONU SOS eicrcmisrstorctei ele 178 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....175 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ..... 173 
UOC OR IN ooapooaooe 173 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 178 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... 175 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....178 
Monessen,Pa. PY .......173 
Pittsburgh,Calif. C11 ....192 
Rankin ParyA ts vevcecde sa 173 
8.Chicago,lll. R2 ...... 173 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 -175 
Sterling; TNS (C7) Nis) @...175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ..... 179 

(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ....$10.30 
NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 

To Dealers (33) 
Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ..$9.80 
POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 175 
Aliquippa,Pa. JS ...... 173 
At lantal WA acc crastste sts 177 
Bartonville,Ill, K4 .....175 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..177 
Donora,Pa. A7 ateteetensd ha 
Duluth WAG ee cece Sioocoorn Hiss 
MairfieldvAlaL2 ieri cre 173 
Houston SDs sr ciewiec ene . 180 
Jacksonville, Fla. MES Tre. bet 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 175 
COHEN IC Bonoouones 173 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 180 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 177 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 180 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....194 
Rankin, Pan Ato cc-cee vs eto 
S:Chicago;Ill. R2° %....-105 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....177 
Sterling,Ill. (7) N15 ....175 
Worcester,Mass. AT ....181 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(1412 Ga.)(per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.24 
PAtlan tay rAd Tomei ste terse 10.36 
Bartonville,Ill, K4 ......9.34 
Buffalo W12 .... .10.26 
Chicago W13 ... -9.24 


Crawfordsville, Ind. “M8. -9.34 


DonorasPare “Ay, os ose ne 9.24 
Duluth; VAs jece oe Dales oat 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 .. -9.24 
EIOUSTON Sig eee 10.51 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 -9.34 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 


ARCs IN opeca 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......9.34 
LosAngeles B3 .......11.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....10.51 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....9. 
SChicago,ll. R2 .....9) 


8.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.36 
Sterling,Ill. (37) N15 ..9.24 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.54 
Atlanta ATi eelsins icles, « 10.70 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....9.64 
Buffalo W12 ..........10.60 
Chicago W13 eles OF 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.64 
Donora,Pa, AT ........9.54 
Duluth AT ..... 19.54 


econ. 
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Fairfield,Ala. T2 9.54 
Houston wsbeeeeeren 10.85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 9.64 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.60 
Joliet THA ec eeee 9.54 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.85 


Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......9. 


LosAngeles B3 ..... ered 40 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.26 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......9.54 


S.SanFrancisco C10 ... 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 °,. 
Steiting,Il. (37) N15. 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.59 
Atlantas -AUl Freer aire 10.75 
Bartonville,Il], K4 ..... 9.69 
Buffalo Wal2, Soe <oees 10.65 
Chicagomwils orcnenen 9.59 


Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .9.69 


Donora,Pa. A7 © <4 9.09 
Duluth eA Dts O09 
Fairfield,Ala. T2" SO ot ot) 
ISK) Shy aenanaoe - 10.90 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...9.69 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.65 
JONUCC HMA ieee ee 9.59 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.90 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 9.69 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 11.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.90 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...10.31 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 .......9.59 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....11.45 


SparrowsPt., Md. B2 .».10.75 
Sterling,Ill.(37) N15 9.59 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...212 
Atlanta Alileses eee 214 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .....214 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M8 ..214 
Donora, Pa yA 7a eee 212 
DulUCH GA eee Welsie ele 
HairfieldvAla ns T'S m.cesien: 212 
Houstony §S5e cues soe ocr ears 
Jacksonville, Fla. IMS eerros 
Joliet, VIPAT, Wareveees Stier 2 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 217 
Kokomo;Inds C16 ~...0.. 0.214 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .....217 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..... 


S.SanFrancisco C10 236 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 214 
Sterling,Ill.(7) N15 .....214 
FENCE POSTS 

Birmingham (C150... 0... . 177 
ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2..177 
DULAC nay ericietels see Lien: 
Hrankliny Pass ib, “cee ela 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....177 
Marion;O, (PRM Tn. as esc ak 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....182 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 177 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .193** 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......190§ 


Atlanta. Ad “sees 000.1988 
Bartonville,II. K4 ..... 198 
Crawfordsville,Ind, M8 .198 
Donora,.Pa. AT 220. .-93T 
PulUChvA(a er .eiceice eter Oot 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......193f 
Houston SS) weet cscs L9S*e 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ....198 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .196§ 
aongiwle ING Se soeonod 1937 
KansasCity,Mo. SS ....198** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 .....195f 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...198** 
Monessen,Pa. P7 .....196§ 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....2137 
RankinyPas cAY «\cc6. 021007 
SiChicagoMlly R22... .193** 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....213* 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..198§ 
Sterling,IN.(7) N15 ...198t7 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 mil Ovinn 


Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-11%ga.J5 1908 
Atlanta, “ADDS oeicis.cewe 192§ 


Bartonville,Il. K4 ....192 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
Honora, Pa. AT secews Leer. 
DUNG ATs etsloceretnlol ole letere ko Cai 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......187} 
Houston, 8) Vice cece neon 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...192 
Johnstown, Pa.(43) B2 . .190§ 
DOUCET Te rAVmee eiicictet eek Oats 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......1897 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...192** 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 -210F 
aatcholigbagletin AW Gooo no keihy 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....187** 
Sterling,I1.(7) N15 ...192t+ 


An'ld = Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.85 19.40** 


Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 .17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ...17.95 19.80 
Cleveland A7 ....17.85 


Craw’dville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..18.35 19.907 
Houston S5 ...18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Johnstown B2 ...17.85 19.65§ 
Kan.City,Mo. S5..18.10 .... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.80+ 
Minnequa C10 . .18.10 19.65** 
P’Im’r,Mass.W12 18.15 19.707 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.18.20 19.75; 
S.SanFran. C10,18.20 19.75** 
Sterling(37)N15 17.25 19.05++ 
SparrowsPt. B2..17.95 19.75§ 
Waukegan A7 ...17.85 19.407 
WorcesterA'%e 2 -1Sslon eee: 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An'ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48) All ..9.10 9.775§ 
Bartonville (48) Bae te 9.80 
Buffalo W12 -9.00 9.55+ 
Cleveland AZ .....9.00 .. 
Crawfordsville M8 9.10 9. 80tt 


Donora,Pa. A7 ....9.00 9.557 
Duluth VAT {ea 9.00 9.55+ 
Fairfield T2 ......9.00 9.55f 
Houston(48) S85. .9.25 9.80** 


Jack’ ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.80tt 
Johnstown B2(48) 9.00 9.675§ 


Joliet,IN. A7 ......9.00 9.55¢ 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.657 
LosAngeles B3 . .9.95 10.625§ 
Monessen(48) P7 . .8.65 9.35§ 
Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.857 
Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ....9.00 9.55+ 
S.Chicago R2 . 9.00 9.55** 


S.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’wsPt. (48) B2 9.10 9.775§ 
St’ling(1) (48)N15 9.00 9.708§§ 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.857 


Based on zinc price 
*13.50. +5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. +f10.50c. t111.00c. 
**Subject to zine equaliza- 
tion extras. §§11.50c. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 

of one to four containers, per 

cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
BOLTS 

Machine Bolts 

Full Size Body (cut thread) 

% in. and smaller: 


3 in. and shorter .. 55.0 

3% in. thru 6 in. 50.0 

Longer than 6 in. . 37.0 
&% in., 3 in. & shorter 47.0 

3% in, thru 6 in, .. 40.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 31.0 
% in. thru 1 in.: 

6 in. and shorter .. 37.0 

Longer than 6 in. .. 31.0 
1% in. and larger: 

ANTON ZENS sisisisis ciscece 31.0 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 

% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter... 55.0 
3% in. thru 6 in. .. 50.0 


Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
% in, and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths ... 
Lag, Plow, Tap. Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 
% in. and smaller: 


48.0 
35.0 


6 in. and shorter .. 48.0 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths ... 35.0 


High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 


nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A:325, in bulk. Full 
keg quantity) 
Bein WdiamMls Fcete - 50.0 
4 iny idiam: wojcees 47.0 
% and 1 in. diam. 43.0 


1% and 1¥ in. diam. 34.0 
NUTS 

(Keg or case quantity and 
over) 


Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 
AMD pizes! Riese OOO 


(Full container) 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 
% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to 1% in., inel. 56.0 
1% in. and larger... 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 


% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 56.0 
1% in. and larger. .51.5 


Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated) : 
% in. and smaller.. 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
1% in. and larger.. 651.5 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(Incl, Slotted): 


5 in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to % in., incl. 65.0 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
15% in. and larger... 51.5- 


CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 

6 in. and shorter: 
52 in. and smaller. 
%, %, and 1 in. 


.35.0 
16.0 


PRESTRESSED STRAND 


(High strength, stress relieved; 7 wire uncoated. Net pr 
per 1000 ft, 40,000 lb and over) 


1/4 5/16 3/8 7/16 
AMO IAL ooocup -+ $28.95 $43.40 $55.40 $73.00 
IBuftfalo Wil Simarestate oie 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 
ClevelandyvA\(, sere sere sis 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 .. 29.85 43.40 55.40 73.00 
Monessen,Pa. P16 .... 32.15 44.20 61.55 81.10 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 .. 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..-- 43.40 55.40 73.00 
Pueblo,Colo. W12 ..... 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 
Roebling.N.J. R5 ..... 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 
St. Louis) 8 ‘cscs 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 
Waukegan,Ill, A7 ..... 28.95 43.40 55.40 73.00 
RAILWAY MATERIALS 

Standard: 
All 

Rails No. 1 No. 2 No. 2 
sBessemer,Pa. U5 ........ 5.75 5.65 ete 
Hinsley;Alawy 2s seleiotsotele et 110 5.65 pmo 
Mairfield;Alas D2 ie cvesisicroumersier Bere Got 
Gary, indie USietstsreiccesisren 5.75 5.65 ane Bt 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 .... .... aiase ate , 
Jonnston Pa. B2iCpenessisce (acl Metere oe i 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .... 5.75 5.65 oe 4 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...... 5.75 5.65 Syferene | 
Steelton,Pa, B2 .......... 5.75 5.65 : | 


eecee 


Williamsport,Pa, S19 


TIE PLATES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.875 
Gary,Ind. Ud ........ 6.875 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.875 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.875 
Seattle 23 vie cistetssresi 7.025 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ...... 6.875 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.875 


JOINT BARS 

Bessemer,Pa, US ......7. 
Fairfield Alas (Te) wie cents 
Joliet, Il. U5 4 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....7. 
Steelton, Pa. BZ iirciciscise te 


AXLES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. $13 ..9. 


cone 


Longer than 6 in.: 
§& in. and smaller.. 
%, %, and 1 in. .. 
High Carbon, Heat Trea 
6 in. and shorter: 
5 in. and smaller.. 
%, %, and 1 in... + 
Longer than 6 in.: 5 
5% in. and smaller. , 
%, %, and linge 
Flat Head Cap Screws 
% in. and smaller, 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thre; 
Through 1 in. diam.: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Longer than 6 in. .. j 


RIVETS 


F.0.b. Cleveland 
freight equalized with P 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and 
freight equalized with 
mingham except where eq 
ization is too great. 

Sens % in., larger 1 
ys in. and sraaller by 6 
and shorter: 15.0%. 


Standard Diameter, Inches 


TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Cleveland R2 
KansasCity,Mo. 
Lebanon,Pa, B2 ...... 
Minnequa.Colo, C10 . 
Pittsburgh Pl4—s.2e 
Seattle B3 


SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 ......15.1 


STANDARD TRACK sFIKES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 Bh) 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, V1. 10. 10} 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... i 

Lebanon,Pa. B2 .. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.10} 
Pittsburgh J5 ........i0a0m 
Seattle B3 ...s.....vesmlem 
S.Chicago.Ill. R2 .... 
Struthers,O. Yi some 


sees 


S5 


o ood 
1 


= me 
TR RT 
BaRGag 


a 


es 


Johnstown,Pa, B2 ....9.125 Youngstown R2 

Footnotes 

(1) Chicago base, (25) Bar mill bands. 

(2) Angles, flats, bands, (26) Deld. in mill zone, 6.2956. 

(3) Merchant, (27) Bar mill sizes. 

(4) Reinforcing, . (28) Bonderized. 

(5) 1% to ance 17/16 in.; 

17/16 to under 1 15/16 in (29) Youngstown base. p 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in. (30) Sheared; for universal mill 
inclusive, 7.05c. add 0.45c. “ 

(6) Chicago or Birm. base. (31) Widths over % in.; 7.375¢, 

(7) Chicago base 2 cols. lower. for widths % in. and under 

(8) 16 Ga. and heavier, by 0.125 in, and thinner. — 

(9) Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ (82) Buffalo base. 
for special quality, (33) To jobbers, deduct 20. 

(10) Pittsburgh base, (34) 9.60c for cut lengths. 

(11) Cleveland & Pitts. base, (35) 72” and narrower. 

(12) Worcester, Mass., base (36) 54” and narrower. 

(13) Add 0.250 for 17 Ga. & (37) Chinas base, 10 points: 

ower, 

(14) cae 0.143 to 0.249 in.; (38) 13 Ga. & lighter; 60% & 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, narrower, 
5.80c. (39) 48” and n 

(15) 3” and thinner. (40) Lighter chan Oras; 0,085" | 

(16) 40 lb and under. and heavier, 0.25c higher. 

(17) he only; 0.25 in. & (43) eas ie oe bers” = 

eavier. en, .0.b, mill; 

(18) To dealers. deld. in mill zone or Mi 

(19) Chicago & Pitts. base. Alby ras Begs) 5.635¢. 

(21) New Haven, Conn., base. (43) 9-14% 

(22) Deld. San Francisco Bay (44) To tonne 
area, (48) 6-7 Ga, 

(23) Special quality, (49) 3% in, and smaller rounds; 

(24) Deduct 0.05c, finer than 9.65c, over 344 in, and other 
15 Ga. shapes, 


STEEL 


S/MLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
@i—Inches ......... 2 2% 3 3% 4 5 6 
i) Per Ft .... 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92c $1.09 $1.48 $1.92 
MdspPer Et ...... 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 14.81 19.18 
1. Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* 
aippa, Pa. J5 ...+12.25 427.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3,25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18,75 0.5 +16.25 
ridge, Pa. N2 ...+12.25 noon + 5.75 Bonis + 3.25 calor +1.75 Saat +1.75 pierets +2 aieiete 0.5 Shit 
gin, O. N3 .......+12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16:25 
gstown Y1..... +12.25 +27.25 +5.75 + 22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
CTRICWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
gstown R2 .....+12.25 +27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 +1.75 +18.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 f 
ii 
S\TWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
: PeCIE Si tvicilaiciese Ja % uy 3% Wy 3% 1 1% 
Br OOG Meo 5.5¢ 6c 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢ 23¢ 
ooaddn % 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 1.68 2.28 
Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galy* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Bik Galv* 
ood iets occa ane Aeon Gono 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
RnR te shies eee Son Brats Aco ers Ano 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
ood, W. Va. W10 1.5 +25 +1055 +34 +21 + 42.5 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
ooncande 4.5 +22 +8.5 +32 +19.5 +41 peers shapes Satis care ayers boo oan arotehe 
Spon ae ane eke a otoae Ss ae 6 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
% less, - N3 ..... ayer ss 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
meana, Calif. Kl ... .... siete 5008 pS IONS gn ne +10.75 +26 +7.75 +22 +4.25 +17.5 +1.75 +16.75 
@- Harbor, Ind. Yi .a<- Doo D Sav at erarene 0 aD 1.25 +14 4.25 +10 7.75 +5.5 10.25 +6.25 
0: N3 S000 loon Soe ate neeteze On 2.25 +13 5.25 +49 8.75 +4.5 11.25 43.75 
Buctomeceie 4.5 +22 +8.5 +432 +19.5 +441 Bo Sass oe RIDES aera See Sens OO 
oad Go btio Sod hoc.0 Bai abo Sac 2.25 +13 5.25 49 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Md. B2 2.5 424 +10.5 +434 +21.5 +443 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +65.75 
4.5 +422 +8.5 +32 +19.5 +41 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 43.75 
ono A805 Faad aie ogad ae 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
oon oR Oe oO 1% 2 2% 3 3% 4 
atetaaties eke arate 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 
cle GO0 O06 Pare 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
Bik Gaiv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* BIk Galv* 
OOO 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 -+2:5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
etefetelstalet sis 9.75 +4.75 10.25 44.25 11.75 44.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
W. Va. W10 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 413.5 3.25 +13.5 
ERO 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
CO Oar 9.75 +4.75 10.25 44.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
tana, Calif. K1 +1.25 +15.75 +0.75 +15.25 0.75 +15.5 0.75 +15.5 +9.75 +26.5 +9.75 +26.5 
sana Harbor, Ind, Y1 10.75 4 4+3.75 11.25 +3.25 12.75 +3.5 12.25 +3.5 2.25 +14.5 2.25 +14.5 
| mony 00 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +3.5 anes 5 Te sierene an 
moloiaro co 11.75 +2.75 12.254 2,25 13.75 + 2.5 13.75 +2.5 O20 Seathen Soa O Joe 
Md. B2 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 +15.5 1.25 +15.5 
11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
11.75 42.75 is SUDO 13:75, +215 13.75 +2.5 3125 418.5 3.25 +13.5 
Galvanized pipe discounts based on price of zine at 11.00c, East St. Louis 
ainless Steel 
Ss Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras Clad Steel 
H.R. Bars; C.Re Plates. Sheets 
Foros Rods; Struc- Strip; Carbon Base Carbon Base 
—Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat ail ccmmises ed EU i eh 20% 
Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire a pee 
no Beas) 28.00 6508 36.00 eee 43.50 39.25 48.50 45.00 304 26.05 28.80 31.55 34.30 39.75 
- 24.75 31.50 37.75 39.00 42.25 44.50 40.00 49.25 49.25 BOS Tiong yap riateteusisvars 30.50 33.75 36.95 40.15 Crete 
.. 24.00 29.00 38.75 37.25 43.50 46.00 41.25 51.25 47.50 316 Fah eee 38.20 42.20 46.25 50.25 58.25 
- 26.25 32.75 39.50 40.50 44.25 46.75 42.25 52.00 52.00 SUG Tests cversnrsterate 42.30 46.75 51.20 55.65 ions 
-. 26.50 34.00 42.25 45.75 46.75 49.00 44.50 57.00 57.00 SLE GD meee tee 49.90 55.15 60.40 65.65 Be 
A mde 33.25 42.50 Oconto 47.25 49.75 45.00 56.75 56.75 321 31.20 34.50 37.75 41.05 47.25 
j isiiecs 25.00 34.50 42.00 43.75 47.00 49.50 45.75 55.00 55.00 SA Uemens stare w chavo) oxeke 36.90 40.80 44.65 48.55 57.00 
q 5 Ago oad 49.75 51.50 54.75 57.25 53.50 62.75 62.75 Cs SimidteaL aGraTG 22,25 24.60 26.90 29.25 euayers 
Bee... 29.50 38.25 44.00 47.50 47.00 49.50 46.25 58.75 58.75 410 20.55 22.70 24.85 27.00 
ee. ... 32.00 39.75 49.00 50.25 54.75 57.75 55.25 63.00 63.00 430% sraisysracewseee ee 21.20 23.45 25.65 27.90 
Mem... 41.25 §1.25 60.00 64.50 66.25 69.50 66.00 80.50 80.50 | Inconel 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 
Mie...... 51.50 63.75 81.00 84.25 89.75 94.50 87.75 96.75 OG E751 PINTe Kel ey eraicreletetetars 41.65 51.95 63.30 72.70 
eZ. ss jt 6abc Rests 80.50 Conn 89.75 94.50 87.75 Boo 104.25 | Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 
Muee...-- 41.25 51.25 64.50 68.50 91.75 75.75 71.75 80.75 80.75 | Monel seeees. 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 
f ; sae seen 72.25 76.25 79.50 83.50 79.50 88.50 88.50 
; 49.75 62.25 79.75 88.25 89.50 94.25 88.50 101.00 101.00 Strip, Carbon Base 
33.50 41.50 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 —Cold Rolled— 
setts eel 23625 ee 7118300) 143:75 «185/00 149.25" 149.25 10% Both Sides | 
38.50 48.25 57.75 63.50 63.75 67.25 64.75 79.25 79251 (CODD CT = are selok txelsller-cdete eNotes vetierr tekstas $35.85 $42.50 
ou oped Sato 29.25 myolera 33.25 35.00 30.00 sone sores 
5 .75 36.50 32.50 46. 46. D 
ous. age peas oeae TNS ae 35.00 30.00 40.25 40.25 *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheets, 
eae. * as eos, 29.75 ber: 33.75 35.50 31.25 48.25 48.25 | New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
7. 3475.35.50 4.75 40.75 = 42.75 = 40.25 62.00 ~—- 62.00 | C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
17.75 22.50 29.75 32.00 33.75 35.50 31.00 40.75 40.75 | ington, Pa. J3, nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
S060 Aan 30.50 esate 34.25 36.00 31.75 51.75 51.75 | ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 
<S00G0 29.75 39.25 Dyereoe 43.50 46.00 41.00 56.00 56.00 
on Beles 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25 42.75 70.00 70.00 
inless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire Tool Steel 
U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 
aco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.;| Grade $ perlb Grade $ per Ib 
M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New| pee Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
hgland; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; Spec, Carbon (W-1).... 0.385 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
farborn Diy., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur _B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; cee Oil Hardening (O-1)... 0.505 V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
Wininless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc. ; Green River ee V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 
brp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., 
‘rg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson GradelbyzAnalysistc2) AISI 
bel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- w = Vv Co Mo Designation $ per Ib 
38 Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co. ; 138 4 A T-1 1.840 
aryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp. ; i8 A 2 up p23 21005 
Nidvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp. ; 13.5 a 5 eee me ane 
ific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh 18125 4.25 1 “75 ; T4 21545 
Holling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K, Porter Com- is, a 3 a On ee 
i ny Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; 30.25 4.25 ig uictos oF rer 
monds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel | 73-7- 3.75 2 5 Tg 2 485 
l.v., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp. ; Techalloy Co. Inc. ; ra a 4 o oak ee ae 
)mken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; 64 4.5 1.9 o 5 M-2 1345 
ibe Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.;| a 3 ele 6 M-3 1.590 
Be ee eres Ee cana atest Corp: © Wesnitgton’aieel Cock: Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 
b.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Lu : C12, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, $8, U4, V2) and V3. 
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Pig Iron 


Birmingham District 
Birmingham R2 
Birmingham U6 
Woodward, Ala. 
Cincinnati, deld. 


Buffalo District 
BUrt AO EA melt oft etrctereleletersrerererteneiere 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 
Boston, deld. 
Rochester,N.Y., 
Syracuse,N.Y., 


Chicago District 
Chicago I-3 
S.Chicago, Ill. 
S. Chicago, Il. 
Milwaukee, deld, 
Muskegon, Mich., 


Cleveland District 


Cleveland R2, A7.. 
Akron,Ohio, deld. 


Mid-Atlantic District 


epieols foyonety, ish kiNs SAsaaoc oandoon oe 
Chester; Pan Pt iecuciteleceleieneieterrerts 
Swedeland,Pa. 
ING WY OF NE COlGamtaryercccnreraeretsine ote 
Newark,N.J., deld. 
Philadelphia, deld. 
PDTOY 5 IN ene 


Pittsburgh District 


IN@villelslanayP aa Give eisicletsievelelelereiay 
Pittsburgh (N&§ sides), 
Piliguippa, ideld.” Wiseacacccieasc « 
McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 
Wilmerding,Monaca.Pa., deld. 
Verona,Trafford,Pa., deld. ...... 
Brackenridge; Pa, deld.) ..sacnenee 
Midland Pasa CLSimenemterten anne 


Youngstown District 
Hubbard,Ohio Y1 
Sharpsville,Pa. S86 
Youngstown Y1 

Mansfield, Ohio, 


deld. 


Steel Service Center 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


Hot- Cold- 

Rolled Rolled 

Atlanta dei sscle.s.« 8.598 9.868 
Baltimore .,... 8.55 9.25 
Birmingham . 8.18 9.45 
Boston ........ 9.31 10.40 
Butfalow recs 8.40 9.60 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 
Chicago a... 8.25 9.45 
Cincinnati ..... 8.43 9.51 
Cleveland ..... 8.36 9.54 
Dallas y Fics cetears 8.80 9.30 
Denver vs,cjcics cle 9.40 11.84 
Detroltgcrsrre eins 8.51 9.71 
Erie, Pa. 8.35 9.45 
HLOUSCON eel. 8.40 8.90 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 

Los Angeles ... 8.702 10.802 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.59 9.80 
Milwaukee .... 8.39 9.59 
Moline, Ill. ... 8.55 9.80 
New York .... 9.17 10.49 
Norfolk, Va. 8.65 Hops 
Philadelphia 8.20 9.25 
Pittsburgh as 8.35 9.55 
Richmond, Va.. 8.65 aiaeve 
St. Louis ..... 8.63 9.83 
St. Paul 8.79 10.04 
San Francisco.. 9.65 11.10 
Seattle ...:.... 10.30 11.55 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 
Spokane ...... 10.35 11.55 
9.15 cbod 


Washington ... 


No. 2 
Basie Foundry 
62.00 62.50** 
S016 62.50** 
62.00° 62.50°* 
acres 70.20 
66.00 66.50 
Corie 66.50 
66.00 66.50 
tt.29 77.79 
69.02 69.52 
70.12 70.62 
66.00 66.50 
66.00 66.50 
66.00 Aipier & 
69.02 69.52 
505 74.52 
66.00 66.50 
69.52 70.02 
68.00 68.50 
68.00 68.50 
68.00 68.50 
cod 75.50 
72.69 73.19 
70.41 70.91 
68.00 68.50 
66.00 66.50 
67.95 
67.60 
oe 68.26 
68.29 68.82 
68.60 68.10 
66.00 ote 
66.00 
71.30 


Products 


SHEETS 


Galv. 
10 Ga.t 


10.13 


9.99 
10.46 
11.97 
10.85 

9.65 
10.50 
10.95 
11.30 


12194 
11.25 


9.951° 
10.29 


12,152 
11.04 


11,10 
10.61 
10.90 
10.79 


11.28 
11.49 
11.40 
12.50 
10.71 
12.55 


Malle- 
able 


66.50 
66.50 


67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
78.29 
70.02 
71.12 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
69.52 
74.52 


66.50 
70.02 


69.00 
69.00 
69.00 
76.00 
73.69 
71.41 
69.00 


66.50 


67.95 
67.60 


68.26 
68.82 
69.10 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
71.80 


Stainless 
Type 302 


55.10 
56.52 
57.38 


F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to StreL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 


Malle- _Beage- | 
able mer | } 
66.50 7.00 | 


Besse- 
mer 


67.00 
72.30 


STRIP 
Hot- 


Rolled* 


8.91 


9.05 
8.51 
9.73 
8.75 


8.40 
8.51 
8.83 
8.63 


8.85 
9.43 
8.88 
8.60 
8.45 
8.84 
9.15 
8.84 
8.65 
8.84 
9.64 
9.15 
9.25 
8.61 
9.15 
8.89 
8.84 
9.75 
10.25 
9.48 
10.80 


9.65 


No. 2 
Basic Foundry 
Duluth 1-3... 66.00 66.50 6 Hl 
Erie,Pa. I-3 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Everett, Mass. 67.50 68.00 68.50 -- a 
Fontana, Calif. areke 75.00 75.50 <0 ete +o 
GenevasUitahy Cline cries scteieicievercteveiois 66.00 66.50 onan . oe 
GraniteCity: Tes G4 i sincleletsiatairorio © 67.90 68.40 68.90 oom 
Ironton, UtahuiCli gene ee re ereere .... 66.00 66.50 Boric ae 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ......... Rieteete 68.00 68.50 69.00 can 
Rockwood,Tenn. TS) sic.1e slerersie’s sists) ae Saris 62.50f 66.50 - on 
Toledo, Ohio; I-38) 7s sve ce wise ise ols)o .. 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Gincinnatin cdeldSmreseceiietacmatecrrete 72.94 73.44 alone +e 

*Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. a 
**Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. > 

tPhos. 0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49, $63.50. 5 
PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS % 


Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof | tt 


over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
is 1.75-2.00%. 


Managanese: Add 50 cents per tom for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. & 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75c for each 0.50% silicon or porta j 


thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 


with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or } 


portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 


Jackson,Ohio I-3, J1 
Buffalo H1 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 


CalvertCity,Ky. P15 
NiagaraFalls,N.Y. P15 ......... 
Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & Fary, $9 freight allowed K2 .... 
Keokuk,lowa O.H. & Fdry, 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 

allowed up to $9, K2 


LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Lyles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% Max) .......seeececeeeerereee $73.00 
Rockwood,Yenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% Max) ...-...+seeeecseevee 73.00 
Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% max) ....... gobend 73.00 
Philadelphia elds varia ct) suusetscuclelcuene tenets s snare kensten ten ctelletctat- eaten 81.67 |) 
Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ........ 71.00 


Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 


City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 Ib except: Denver, 
Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 


BARS——_———_—- Standard 
H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
Rounds C.F. Rds.+ 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
9.39 13.24# eierers 9.40 9.29 11.21 
9.45 11.85 # 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
8.99 ance Date 9.00 8.89 10.90 
10.11 13.39 # 15.71 10.01 10.02 11.85 
9.15 11.454 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
8.77 10.46 veel 8.88 8.80 10.66 
8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
9.10 11.254 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
8.80 A000 arorens 8.75 9.15 10.40 
9.80 11.19 SiD-6 9.84 9.76 11.08 
9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
9.10 11.25 esiene 9.35 9.10 10.60 
8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
9.82 10.68 VAIO 9.33 9.22 11.03 
9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.30? 
9.32 11.25 # Geoxte 9.33 9.22 10.86 
9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.08 10.34 
8.95 9.15 o.000 8.99 8.91 eleisze 
9.99 13.25# 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
9.30 12.75 eyerene 9.65 9.10 10.50 
9.40 11.95# 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40°* 
8.99 11.25# 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
9.55 euanane C004 9.65 9.10 10.60 
9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
9.21 9.86 boos 9.38 9.30 10.49 
10.15 13.00 16.00 9.85 10.00 12.35 
10.50 14.70 16.803 10.20 10.10 12.50 
9.74 apes ere 9.57 9.57 10.91 
11.05 14.70 16.80 10.25 10.15 13.05 
10.05 12.50 aieele 10,15 9.60 11.10 


$78.00 }} 
79.25 


Portland, Spokane, J , 


*Prices do not include gage extras; tprices Include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. j 


and heavier; +fas annealed; tt% in. to 4 in. wide, 


inclusive; 


#net price, 


1 in; 


round C-1018. 


Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 Ib; stainless sheets, 8000 | 


ib except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, 10,000 lb and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 lb; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 } 
lb, except in Seattle, 30,000 lb and over; 2—30,000 Ib; 
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8—1000 to 4999 Ib; 


5—1000 to 1999 lb; 


102000 lb and over. 


STEEL, 


I 


ofractories 


ei 


, Lock Haven, Lumber, 


‘wa, Il., 


ong w Shoe, Pa., 


i if Fire Olay Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
)/-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, 
whens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, 
p, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfi 


atur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa. Bessemer, 
5! Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
“ton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Stevens Pottery, Ga, Canon City, 


2. $140; Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohi 
; Cutler, Utah, $175. * aay 
Baty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo. 5 


aye Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 
$195; Cutler, Utah, 


High-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


Hayward, 
Ky., Athens, $310; Danville, Ill., 
eld, Curwens- Snow Shoe, Pa., 
Orviston, West 


Danville, Ill., 


50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$253; Philadelphia, $265; Clear- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa.,$260. 

60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 


$313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
$320; Philadelphia, $325. 


70 Per Cent: st. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$350; Danville, Il1., 
Snow Shoe, Pa., 


Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
St. Louis, $188; Ottawa, Ill., $205. 
Nozzles (per 1000) 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis, 


$353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
$360; Philadelphia, $365. 


$310, 
Runners (per 1000) 


He Ps Stevens Pottery, Ga., Reeedale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
a Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) Uh Ps Dolumitent Coen 
a ite (per net ton 
B, ee ee covabure, Mt. Union, Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
BR ernctin’ one Mi ue Pt. Matilda, Pa., Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Wis: Warren. aoe ae: one, St. Louis, Millville, Ww. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
Wairobe, BEecevitic eS indham, “Ohio, Hays, tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
e, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, $16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
fi |. oliet, Rockdale, Ill, $168; Canon City, ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60 
T})\o., $173; Lehi, Utah, "$183; ‘Los Angeles, Lee ts 

f°: Domestic Sasa pureed Oak ie th 
, ; ; - burned, in. grains wi 
“ver-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 


k., $158; 
Calif., 


ion, Vanport, Pa.8 
slisville, Irondale, 


‘etal Powder 


all er pound f.o.b. shipping 
‘Mint in ton lots for minus 
2 90 mesh, except as noted) 
} Cents 


dsonge Iron, Swedish: 
98% Fe: 
F.o.b. Camden or 
Riverton, N. J., 
freight allowed 
east of Mississippi 
river, ocean bags, 
23,000 lb and over 11.25 
onge Iron, Domestic, 
98% Fe: 
0.b. Riverton, N. J., 
eight allowed east of 
@lississippi River: 


© 100 mesh, 100 lb 
a) —sobags Sign Bla Mite 
99 100 et “100° Ib- 
qi AUS Heise pil Os 
; =. mesh, 100° 1b 

DALES 56s es Sodan ty) 


lectrolytic Iron, 

“Melting stock, 99.87% 

| Fe, irregular frag- 

ti) ments of % in. x 

ry! hed. $005 ooo nconcag 28.75 


jIn contract lots of 240 tons 
orice is 22.75c) 
2 nealed, 99.5% Fe... 


‘annealed (99 + % 
INC )ipe a ois)e sos oteienspeve 36.00 
nannealed (99 + % 
» Fe) (minus 325 
ii NS GQSIN) Mevecacate fe) oie; svele 59.00 
Powder Flakes (minus 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 


36.50 


29.00 


Imported Steel 


ren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Ma., 
Morrisville, Hays, 
)3; E. Chicago, Ind., St, Louis, $168; Curt- 
$185; Canon City, Colo., $183. 


atrobe, Pa, 


Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
New Salisbury, Ohio, 
* 3.75: Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102, 


Athens, 


Cen Iron: : 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- 
erons, depending on 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in 
standard 200-lb contain- 
ers; all minus 200 mesh 


Aluminum: 
Atomized, 500-lb 
drum, freight allowed 
ORO ergolodes 38.50 
ROW WALOCS! tus tects cst 40.50 
Antimony, 500-lb lots 42.00* 
Brass, 5000-lb 


lots ..........34.40-50.90+ 
Bronze, 5000-lb 
NOUS erie tasnse 52.20-56.207 
Copper: 
Electrolytic ...... 14.25* 
Reduced 7iteeacces 14.25* 
TOA eerie reteriste shake hee 7.50* 


Manganese, Electrolytic: 
Minus 50 mesh . 43.00 
Nickel ... --« 80.60 
Nickel- Silver, 5000- 1b 
LOCR eee ess 52.80-57.207 
Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 
IDOLS eae « -.. 64.60 
Copper (atomized) “5000- 


TOUOES ai re rcn cis 45.10-53.607 
SOMMORAayeieteidiercreis.cPelemers 7.U00* 
Stainless Steel, 304 ....$0.89 
Stainless Steel, 316 $1.07 
PLOY iremeeeNcmod ators fetreteset ete 14.00* 
Zinc, 5000-lb lots 19.00-32.20t 
Tungsten: Dollars 


Carbon reduced, 98.8% 
min,minus 65 


La Ole SaareT Aa Oud nom.** 
1000 lb cisipleraner ee) 
less) LOOOSID) wn... 2.90: 


Chromium, electrolytic 
99.8% Cr, min 
metallic basis ...... 5.00 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. 


% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


*—9 in. x 4% x 2:50 sts. 


shipping point in 
carloads, effective CaF, 


$37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


1G i Semisilica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) Fi 
»Ghodbridge, N. J., Canon City, Colo., $140; uorspar 
qs) iladelphia, Clearfield, Pa., $145. 
E i Ladle B 

il e Brick (per 1000 pieces*) Ill., Ky., net tons, 
=iy Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- content 72.5%, 
eg W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill $33-$36.50. 


*Plus cost of metal. +De- 
pending on composition. }De- 
pending on mesh. §Cutting 
and scarfing grade. **De- 
pending on price of ore. 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; 
unboxed, f.o.b. plant 


GRAPHITE 

Inches—— Per 
Diam Length 100 Ib 
2 24 $64.00 
24% 30 41.50 
3 40 39.25 
4 40 37.00 
5% 40 36.50 
6 60 33.25 
7 60 29.75 
Sia OeLO 60 29.50 
12 Te, 28.25 
14 60 28.25 
16 72 27.25 
17 60 27.25 
18 ve] 27.00 
20 72 26.50 
24 84 27.25 

CARBON 

8 60 14.25 
10 60 13.80 
12 60 14.75 
14 60 14.75 
14 72 12°55 
17 60 12.65 
17 72 12.10 
20 90 11.55 
24 72, 84 11.95 
24 96 12.10 
30 84 12.00 
35, 40 110 11.60 
40 100 12.50 


(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
| rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries.) 


North South Gulf West 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 $5.40 $5.40 $5.30 $5.75 
Bar Size Angles 5.10 5.10 5.00 5.43 
Structural Angles 5.10 5.10 4.90 5.43 
[-Beams ....... coe 5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
Channels ........ é Bitehe 5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
Plates (basic pessemer) ayeera atetelstotuverp Jokers) evehacsiress 6.62 6.62 6.62 6.94 
POOLS Wall tC maredeyeieifelelsie)-Falalsielsrenensele/s susieiese)s ofeis lersie 8.20 8.20 8.20 8.50 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) ...........0-- 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.12 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib 
PGK Cae pe reeictitacsislic(evereraicvclernie. sletelecletenele's slefelereis!s\« 25.76 25.64 25.64 26.51 
EAT ICOUVY LOM Gi) iiend sis\leictald sialele(elsvais¥eefetalsiareisca\s a0 6.60 6.60 6.60 6.95 
PCr COANE MNES ALS mratayas (ee) siecle «ieyallerel store «/e)\ene's) wir Tocenele 5.40 5.40 5.35 5.90 
HOU TOUCOMS ANOS! mie elton cta cit acele svolsilals is iele viele santr)s 7.15 7.15 7.15 7.55 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ...... 5.19 5.32 5.14 5.49 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5. 5.09 6.22 6.04 6.34 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) ........ 7.89 7.75 7.67 8.26 


+Per 82 lb net reel. 


March 16, 1959 


§Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 


Mesabi bessemer .....-scccevrsecercces $11.60 
Mesabi nonbessemer .........eeee reece 11.45 
Old Range bessemer ........+2-eeeececes 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer ........+-eee+> 11.70 
Open-hearth lump .......-eseeeseeeeess 12.70 
FTISH TONOS Feet > aye mynieyate tatetevaleletele treie'soi0e 11.45 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Tron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 
New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 
Concentrates 2.2. 0.1 cc ce ee et erscece nom. 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 65% ...-++++eeeereeees 
N. African hematite (spot) ..........- nom. 
Brazilian iron ore, 68.5% eS yk 
Yungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit ; 
lframite, good commercia 
gta a .$10.75-11.00* 


Domestic, concentrates f. ‘o.b. “Inillin ng 
pots ap sia eter rene teleree 3 16.00-17.007 


*Before duty. j+Nominal. 

Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included) 
$0.915-$0.965 per long ton unit, (ile WS 4 
ports, duty for buyer’s aecount; other than 
Indian, nominal; contracts by negotiation. 

Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Indian and Rhodesian 


Oi areata dha torn ceeencnoc $42.00-44.00 
pit re eos 00-40-00 
b . 29.00-31.00 


48% no ratio . 
South “African” Transvaal 


i -21.00 
440% DO TAU 0 ne wasiete eee no ee 19.75-2 
48% no ratio .... by 22] 29200-31206 
“Purkish 
48% 3:1 See ee Dl,00-05200) 
“Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
BESGA BISil Geacsc os Ae rei O00) 
Molybdenum - 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, x 
mines, unpacked ... Pattinoaspleso 


Antimony. Ore : . 5 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f seaboar 
BOGD9) erat cree ts ecsleieteirys mua amnparersses ois $2.25-2.40 


GO-GO ae rorei ata oPasele leuehehenerioioree lafeatoniaielinyene 2.50-3.10 


Vanadium Ore 
Cents ess Ib BVA ees 


Domestic ... 31.00 
Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace ........ $14.75-15.25 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ...... 18.00-18.50 


Oven Nit Coke 
Birmingham, ovens ...... route 
Cincinnati, deld. 


Buffalo, OVENS .....-..e sees cece sees 
Detroit, ovens .. 
Pontiac, Mich., deld. rae tovemey sue fener Me eacuoke 
Saginaw, Mich., LEOTGE? c-<foicrer atet stoner sen 
Erie, Pa., ovens Oe ccc.p 


Everett, Mass., ovens: 
New England, deld. .......--0-525200; 
Indianapolis, Ovens ......-.+..ee-se-eee 
Ironton, Ohio, OVENS <....665.6 smeeee vee 
Cincinnati, deld. 
Kearny, N. J., OV€nS sisi venens ws see ene 
Milwatkee, OVENS) 1cicjalens:casicleiovaieoye eine sein 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa 
Painesville, Ohio, Ovens ........---ecees 
Cleveland, deld. 
Philadelphiay Ovens! sierra viele ellolois stulelclers 
Sti Dovlsi Overs is citsiere citetaia tate aisle le 3 tatters 
Steal OVENS ie veeteite ef eteislotelstavelnteh el ctialahe 
Chicago, deld. sfavanarstaetensrsters 
Swedeland, Pa-, OVENS! wdc cewecee> alr 
Terre Haute, Ind., 


*Within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) 
Cents per gal., f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
plant. 
PUTO PEMZOMC wires cise cunedeielcuetenelenetive ome late 
Xylene, industrial grade 
(CTEOSOLG Me iaccle ais aoe cniere\e etaleterarerecss 
Naphthalene, (8 sees smieleiesiderartcenclane 
Toluene, one deg (del. east of Rockies) 
Cents per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
del. 
Phenol, (90° per cent ‘erade io. ne se 15.50 
Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
Ammonium sulfate, regular grade eeoes00 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1¢c per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢ for max 0.5% C, and 6.5¢ for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.006% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per Ib of contained Mn; packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
earload 45.75c, ton lot 47.25c, less ton lot. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 33.25c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
ton, 38c; 50 Ib cans, add 0.5c per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8c per 
Ib of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45¢c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per ib of 
contained Ti; less ton to 300 lb, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 lb $1.37, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, WHigh-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract min c.l. $240 per ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
$290 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
freight not exceeding St. 
$295. 


Ferrotitanium, 
2-4%). Contract, c.1. 
agara Falls, N. Y., 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, Gels 
lump, bulk, 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.1. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c, less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75ec per Ib contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 


(Sim- 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75¢; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, c.l., 2” 
x D, bulk 30.8c per Ib of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 32.4¢c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. 
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Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 


load packed, 8M x D, 21.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered, 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25c per lb contained Cr, 
14.60c per Ib contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per lb contained Cr, 14.60c per lb con- 
tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed, 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.15 per lb, ton lot $1.17, 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V.O;, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.6c per Ib contained Si. Packed, c.l. 
17.1c, ton lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; 
peer tele Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
.45¢. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.75c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
¢c.l. 17.75ce, ton lot 19.55¢c, less ton 20.9¢e. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


75% F¥errosilicon: Contract, carload, lump. 
bulk, 16.9c per Ib of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.8c, ton lot 20.45c, less ton 21.7c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20c per lb of contained Si. Packed, c.]. 
21.65c, ton lot 23.05c, less ton 24.1c. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.5c per lb 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.15c, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 24.45c. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5c for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing min 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.85c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25¢c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


(Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 lb or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy; less than 100 lb $1.30. De- 
livered, Spot, add 5c, F.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 lb and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14% B) 85c per Ib; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load $320 per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per Ib of alloy, carload packed |) 
24.25ce, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15¢. De 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c, Delivered. Spot, adq 
0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
Ib each and containing 2 Ib of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 lb to c.l. pallets 20.80c; 2000 
Ib to c¢.l. in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 Ib and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
carload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; el, 
packed, bags 16c; 3000 lb to c.1., pallets 16¢; 
2000 Ib to c¢.1., bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1¢, 
ee eee Add '0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 
0.25c. 34 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% 1b and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
% Ib of Si). Contract, c.l. bulk 15.1¢ per 
Ib of briquet; ¢c.l. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 Ib 
to c¢.l., pallets 16.3c; 2000 lb to c.1., bags 
17.5¢; less ton 18.4¢c, Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si and small 
sizes, weighing approx 2% lb and containing 
1 Ib of Si). Contract, carload, bulk 8c per Ib 
of briquet; packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 Ib to el, 
pallets 9.6c; 2000 lb to c.l.; bags 10.8c; less 
ton 11.7c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.49 per lb of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per lb, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 lb W or more 
$2.15 per lb (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $4 per lb of 
contained Cb; less ton lots $4.05 (nominal). 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.80 per lb 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lots $3.85 (nominal). 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-T%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %4-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per lb of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 21.15c; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St, Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.1l. packed 18.45c per Ib of alloy; 
ton lot 19.95¢; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed c¢.l. 
20.25c, 2000 lb to c.l. 21.25c; less than 2000 
Ib 21.75¢ per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $420 
per gross ton, 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo in 200-Ib container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.76 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.82. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 
Mo, in cans, $1.47; in bags, $1.46, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa, 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STEEL. 


Week -; 


185) Month Year Feb. 
of | 1959 Ago i Ago Ago Avg. 
“hi $41.66 $42.33 $42.50 $36.83 $42.58 


15M Mar. 11 


131g Japanese Scrap Orders Pending, 


| 
int 


Srices. 


| 
| 
8 Serap Prices, Page 166 
Tf 


; Purchases of at least a portion ei 
ta this tonnage are expected to be con- 
ab Beced SHE 

| In all, about 100 cargoes, averag- 
ing 9000 tons each, are said to he 
.,. consideration. 

@ District brokers have advanced 
*heir buying on low phos structurals 
find plates to $36-$37, No. 1 cupola 
10 $36-$37, and heavy breakable 
#ast to $34-$35, increases of $1 a 
on in each instance. 

‘J Los Angeles — Purchase of 104 
ekargoes of scrap by Japan—half of 
lwhich is expected to come from the 
SWest Coast—is having a firming ef- 
Sect on the local market. — This, 
oupled with an increase in demand 
‘oy domestic mills, has raised prices 
$2 to $5 a ton. 

2 Seattle — Exporters are hoping 
‘that negotiations with Japanese 
4steelmakers will result in active re- 
sumption of shipments. 
Philadelphia—Activity on domes- 
| 

t 


| 


nent Mond Peach 


tic account is slow, but processors 

are optimistic. Reason: Export 
ymarkets are taking what they can’t 
{sell to area mills. One vessel is 
j loading. Another is expected to 
) start taking on cargo about March 


| | 
| March 16, 1959 


s egotiations for 900,000 tons to be exported over next six 
nonths put some life into the dealer market but fail to bolster 
Composite slips 67 cents to $41.66 


20, and still another will load scrap 
early in April. Most of it is going 
to Japan. 


Pittsburgh — Although steelmak- 
ing operations are climbing, mills 
are only moderately interested in 
scrap. Brokers say the mills aren’t 
buying because: 1. They’re relying 
heavily on blast furnaces and get- 
ting high yields by using sintered 
ores. 2. They’re still living off big 
inventories. 3. They don’t want to 
accumulate scrap because of a 
threatened midyear strike. 4. High 
(5 per cent) interest rates discour- 
age borrowing. Some observers think 
prices may stiffen in April. 


Chicago—The market continues 
inactive and weak, but prices are 
unchanged from a week ago. De- 
spite record steel production and 
prospects for even higher output in 
the next few weeks, mills are pur- 
chasing scrap sparingly. 

Youngstown—A district steelmak- 
er bought No. | heavy melting deal- 
er scrap at $46 a ton last week, $2 
under its previous purchase, and $2 
under the price paid by another 
producer recently for No. 1 heavy 
melting industrial material. 

Cleveland — Trading in dealer 
scrap is limited. Tonnage is mov- 
ing on old orders, but there’s little 


new buying despite high steelmak- 
ing operations, here and in the Val- 
ley. 

Detroit — Area prices have 
dropped again as dealer transactions 
remain at a standstill. One Valley 
mill reportedly entered the market 
last week for a small tonnage of 
No. 1 bundles at $36 on track, but 
the price can’t be matched today. 


Cincinnati—Prices on the No. | 
grades have weakened another $1 a 
ton. No. | heavy melting is quoted 
at $37.50-$38.50 by brokers. Prin- 
cipal grades have lost $2 a ton since 
the mills entered the market early 
this month. Activity is limited as 
brokers fill out old orders. 


Buffalo—Prices on the principal 
grades are holding at the level es- 
tablished a week ago when they 
went down $2 a ton as result of 
new mill orders. 


Birmingham — With © northern 
markets unattractive because of re- 
cent price declines, and no indica- 
tion as to when local buying will 
improve, scrap dealers are less op- 
timistic than they were. 

Houston—Brokers’ buying prices, 
based on a mill order for March 
shipment, are up $3 for No. | and 
No. 2 heavy melting grades. The 
mill returned to the market after 
shipments were completed on a 
slowly filled February order. 

St. Louis—Tonnage began mov- 
ing last week, resulting in a tem- 
porary halt in the price decline. 
Stocks are plentiful, 

San Francisco — Prices on the 
steel grades of scrap have been 
raised here. Top grades now are 
quoted $36 against a previous range 
of $32-$34. Turnings moved up $1 
a ton, now being quoted $16. 


Stands to reason . 
tion logically assures you a more 
personal attention to your comfort 
and convenience. Baltimore’s best. 


. owner opera- 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 
STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
Mar. 11 $41.66 
Mar. 4 . 42.33 
Kebs Avian... cess: 42.58 
Marae! OOS ae 35.83 
Mar, 19545500... 2: 24.37 


Based on No, 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 heavy melting... 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 44.00-45.00 
No. 2 bundles 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 44.00-45.00 


No. 1 factory bundles. 52.00-53.00 


Machine shop turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 23.00-24.00 
Short shovel turnings ......27.00-28.00. 
Cast iron=borings > ..... 27.00-28.00 


Cut structurals: 
2 ft and under .... 
3 ft lengths 50.00-51.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 36.00-37.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 52.00-53.00 
Electric furnace bundles 52.00-53.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola 45.00-46.00 
Stover platew ce cisssc cet 41.00-42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00-32.00 
Clean) ‘auto: cast... 0. 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 


51.00-52.00 


47.00-48.00 


Rails, 2 ft and under. 58.00-59.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 59.00-60.00 
Randomierailsy icici « 55.00-56.00 
Railroad specialties 52.00-53.00 
Angles, splice bars ... 52.00-53.00 
Rails; rerolling’ .....4... 61.00-62.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .225.00-230.00 
18-5) Curnings)\. <0. 120.00-125.00 
430 bundles & solids. .125.00-130.00 


A350 turnings cmos. 55.00-65.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt., indus. 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer 41.00-42.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 factory bundles 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 42.00-43.00 
INO 2 sibundles Fey. ea: 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 43.00-44.00 


41.00-42.00 
22.00-23.00 
24.00-25.00 


1 busheling, dealer 
Machine shop turnings 
Mixed borings, turnings 


Short shovel turnings .. 24.00-25.00 

Cast iron borings .. 24.00-25.00 

Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 47.00-48.00 

Punchings & plate scrap 48.00-49.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola ........ 48.00-49.00 

Stovemplatei ge wcrc esaecsie 44.00-45.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 38.00-39.00 
Clean auto cast 55.00-56.00 
Drop broken machinery 55.00-56.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 45.00-46.00 
R.R. malleable 58.00-59.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under .. 57.00-58.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 53.00-54.00 
INS ICES “6 cob PO GU UO G0 Onn 71.00-72.00 
Rais» rerolling) .j5.- 62.00-63.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-225.00 
ASES MOUNTAIN ESa exer ssc 120-00-125.00 
430 bundles & solids. .115.00-120.00 
430 turnings 55.00-60.00 


YOUNGSTOWN 


No. 1 heavy melting.. 45.00-46.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 45.00-46.00 
No. 1 bundles ......... 45 .00-46.00 
INOS ICAU Esa ee 29.00-30.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 19.00-20.00 
Short shovel turnings... 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 24.00-25.00 
odo phos ues 47 .00-48.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 47.00-48.00 
Railroad Scrap 
45 .00-46.00 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 


*Nominal 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including 


STEEL, March 11, 1959. Changes shown in italics. 


CLEVELAND 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 41.00-42.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 46.00-47.00 
Nosl bundles ance 41.00-42.09 
IWOS (XO TNGS bate 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 41.00-42.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 16.00-17.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 22.00-23.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings-...... 22.00-23.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 41.00-42.00 


Cut structurals, plates 
2 ft and under 
Low phos, punchings @ 


48.00-49.00 
42.00-43.00 


24.00-25.00 
42.00-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


ate 
Alloy free, short shovel 
turnings 
Electric furnace bundles. 


NOs Lucu polan. ao cer elle 49.00-50.00 
Charging box cast ..... 40.00-41.00 
Heavy breakable cast 40.00-41.00 
SLOUCS PIALE) etme == 46.00-47.00. 
Unstripped motor blocks. 35 00-36.00 
Brakes shoes oo nsnivectn 38.00-39.00 
GleanNatto cast apranne 49.00-50.00 


39 .00-40.00 
52.00-53.00 


Burnt cast er RISES 
Drop broken machinery. 


Railroad Scrap 


RiReeialleable een 65.00-66.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under... 59.00-60.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 60.00-61.00 
Rails, random lengths... 54.00-55.00 
Gastesteel: Sis ee een 48.00-49.00 
Railroad specialties §2.00-53.00 
Uncut tires en are 45.00-46.00 


53.00-54 00 
58.00-59.00 


Angles, splice bars 
Rails, rerolling 


Stainless Steel 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids ...215 00-220.00 
TEES) OTIS 6 e080 oF 110.00-115.00 


430 clips, bundles, 

LOGE Vopegdda nomad € 115.00-125.00 
430 turnings ......... 45.00-55.00 
ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No, 1 heavy melting .. 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.00 
INO: se DUN GSS te sretelelennis 38.00 
Nos 2 pundles i nec 27.00 
No. 1 busheling .... 38.00 
Machine shop turnings 20.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 22.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Noll CUup Ola erste arsi se 50.00 
Charging box cast .. 40.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 38.00 
Unstripped motor plocks 39.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 50.00 
Stovieriplateivereissrererersteys 45.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, heavy melt. 43.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 53.00 
Rails, random lengths. . 47.50 
Eells! crerolling (sh is <n 59.00 
Angles, splice bars 49.00 
BIRMINGHAM 
No, 1 heavy melting... 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 33.00-34.00 
WOs @ LAGPHIS bo soe55e 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 33.00-34.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings. 24.00-25.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 25.00-26.00 
Bars, crops and plates.. 42.0-43.00 
Structurals © plates 41.00-42.00 
Electric furnace burdles 39.00-40.00 
Electric furnace: 
ft and under 38.00-39.00 
ft and under 37.00-38.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. i seupolar < is sstscise 53.00-54.00 
Stove plate ......ssees 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 29.00-30.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41.00 


No. 1 wheels.......... 42.00-43.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 37.00-38.00 

Rails, 18 in. and under 51.00-52.00 

Rails, i erollinc anes. 55.00-56.00 

Rails, random lengths 43 .00-44.00 


Angles, splice bars 44.00-45.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 34.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 41.00 
‘Noweee Uiid | csiee ernie 24.00- at: A 
Now di busheling een. 

Electric furnace bundles - aD 


Mixed borings, turnings 21.00-22.00 


Short shovel turnings. 25.00-27.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 21.00-22.00 
Heavy turnings) hy -icesl« 36.00-37.00 
Structurals & plate ... 44.00-45.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 46.00 


Rail crops, 2 ft & under 59.00-60.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
WO, Oh CHW 355680506 41.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 43.00 
Mallcablesii. maces ate 68.00 
Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 
NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 heavy melting... 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 28.00-29.00 
No...1. bundles-.......~.~..31.00-32.00 
No, 2 bundles) 3........ 19.00-20.00 
Machine shop turnings. 12.00-13.00 


Mixed borings, turnings 15.00-16.00 


Short shovel turnings.. 16.00-17.00 
Low phos. (structurals 
mp lates) ene 36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 36.00-37 .00 

Unstripped motor blocks 24 00-25.00 

Heavy breakable 34.00-35.00 
Stainless Steel 


18-8 sheets, re 


solids ... . -195.00-200.00 
18-8 borings, ‘turnings. 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 90.00-95.00 
BUFFALO 
No, 1 heavy melting .. 39.00-40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.00-33.00 
Novel bundlesits sacri 39.00-40.00 
No; 2 bundles yrs. 27.00-28.00 
No; 2 bushelinge con. 39.00-40.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Machine shop turnings 18.00-19.00 
Short shovel turnings . 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings 20.00-21.00 


Low phos. structurals and 
plate, 2 ft and under 47.00-48.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 cupola 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 machinery 50.00-51.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths . 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 55.00-56.00 
Railroad specialties 48.00-49.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o0.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting 37.50-38.50 
No. 2 heavy melting 32.50-33.50 
Nowe arbindlcssanr ner 37 .50-38.50 
INO, 7 (ENO ocopncer 24.00-25.00 
INOwed  bushelin cerns 37 .50-38.50 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00-20.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 22.00-23.00 
Cast irom borings .... 20.00-21.00 
Low phos., 18 in. .... 47.00-48.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


INO LE CUDOIAy Siecle eisiore 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00-41.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 


Drop broken machinery 49.00-50.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 43.00-44.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 


Rails, random lengths.. 50.00-51.00 
HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. cars) 
No. 1 heavy melting 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting 35.00 
Wos tl TEAC pon 00606 38.00 
NOx 2 WEP H OS conc ooe 23.00% 
Machine shop turnings, 17.00 
Short shovel ae 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 

SUPUCIUT ALS meters: 43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola .. 43.00 

Heavy breakable ..... 27.00-28.00+ 

Foundry malleable ... 37.00 

Unstripped motor blocks 35.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt . 38.00 


brokers’ commission, as reported 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b, 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 31.00-31.5) 

No. 2 heavy melting... 23.00-23.5 

No. 1 bundles ........ 31.00-31.5i |), 
No. 1 busheling ...... 31.00-31.5) ) 
Machine shop turnings 11.00-11,5i | 
Short shovel turnings.. 13.00-13.5) [i 
INO; A CASH oeyeiele svennterste 33.00 | 
Mixed cupola cast .... 33.00 | 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 34.04) |. 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b, 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting.... 33.00-34.06 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 20.00-21.00, 
(Now 1. bundles eee 34.00-35.00, 
No.2. bundlesm seen eee 21.00-22.06 
No. 1 busheling ....... 32.00-33,00), 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.0¢ | 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00-16.0 C|. } 
Short shovel turnings.. 16.00-1 0 Tul }” 


Cast Iron Grades : 
No: 1 cupola) .....seee 43.00-44.00) | 
Stove plate ........... 32.00-dan00Nns 
Charging box cast 33.00-34, 00) | 
Heavy breakable ...... 34.00-35.00) | 
Unstripped motor blocks 22.00- 93.00) || 
Clean auto cast ...... 47.00-48,00) |. 


SEATTLE 


No, 1 heavy melting... 
No. 2 heavy melting... 
No. 2 bundles) .yaawcme 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turnings. 9 
Mixed borings, turnings 9. 
Electric furnace No. 1. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 
Heavy breakable cast.. 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
plant) ... 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 
No. 


1 heavy melting ... 
2 heavy melitng ... 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turnings... 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 
Cut structurals and plate 
1 ft and under 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 
No. 1 cupola 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 heavy meliing 00 
No. 2 heavy melting 34.00 \\\ 
INO; Labial esr 34.00 
No, 2. bundles ........ 22.00 | 
Machine shop turnings. 16.00 
Mixed. borings, turnings 16.00 \\ 
Cast iron borings ..... 16.00 \ 
Heavy turnings ....... 16.00\, 
Short shovel He BA 16.00 \) 
Cut structurals, 3 ft ... 42.00 i! 
Cast Iron Grades | 
INOie ds CUPOLA isis cteletete 44.90 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 |i) 
Stovemplate meric 34.00 |i! 
Heavy breakable cast. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 |i! 
Clean auto cast ...... 40.00 } 
Drop broken machinery 40.00 |) 
No. 1 wheels ......... 34.00 | 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Brokers’ buying prices) |: 
No. 1 heavy melting... 34.50 |) 
No, 2 heavy melting... 30,50 
No. 1 bundles ........ 34.50 
No. 2 bundles ......+. 25.00 
Mixed steel scrap .... 26.50 
Mixed _ borings, turnings 15,00 |) 
Busheling, new factory: 
Ereparedigeie ect te 4 34.50 
Unprepared ......... 28.50 
Short steel turnings... 19,00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 45.00 | 
+Nominal. 
tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. } 
STEEL 


ithe big advantages of Taper-Lock mounting are now 
si ailable for practically all of your sprocket installations. 
vlow is listed the new wide range of types and sizes 
a\Tered by Dodge! 

| This important expansion of the Dodge line is the re- 
@ It of the enormous popularity of the Taper-Lock idea. 
aper-Lock Sprockets are modern. Industry likes them 
ipcause they go straight from shelf to shaft without 


o> 
pm > 


DED DG E 
of Mishawaka, Ind. 


Ht 
= 


| CALL THE TRANSMISSIONEER — your local 
k N Dodge Distributor. Factory trained by Dodge, 
wf. he can give you valuable help on new, cost-saving 
‘methods. Look in the white pages of your tele- 
phone directory for ‘‘Dodge Transmissioneer.” 


| 


machining—saving time. They are “easy on—easy off” — 
saving work. Their bushings can be re-used, not only in 
replacement sprockets, but in sprockets of different sizes 
and also in Taper-Lock Sheaves, Couplings, Conveyor 
Pulleys. Taper-Lock saves inventory—and money! 

Dodge Taper-Lock Sprockets and Dodge Roller Chain 
are available through your local Dodge Distributor. Call 
him. Or write us for bulletin. 


No Reboring! 
No Keyseating! 
No Waiting! 


DOUBLE PITCH CHAIN and SPROCKETS 


Transmission Series (No. 2040 to 2080) and Conveyor Series 
(No. 2040 to 2100). Sprockets to 112 teeth—including, for the 
first time, stock sprockets of 17, 19, 21, 23, 25 and 35 teeth 
made especially for double pitch chain. Introduced by Dodge, 
these sprockets are designed for even distribution of tooth en- 
gagement and absolute accuracy of mesh. Wear is reduced by 
half. Life of chain and sprocket is doubled! 


PLATE SPROCKETS 
Steel Plate, Type A. No. 35 to 120. Mandrel bore, bored-to- 
size or Taper-Lock. 


SINGLE STRAND CHAIN and SPROCKETS 
No. 35 to 160. Sprockets to 112 teeth. 


DOUBLE STRAND CHAIN and SPROCKETS 
No. 35-2 to 80-2. Sprockets to 112 teeth. 


STANDARD ATTACHMENTS 


ALL TO ASA STANDARDS 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 4400 Union Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


fax che 16, 1959 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Price Hikes To Level Off 


There will be sporadic adjustments, but don’t look for any 


major changes in the next few weeks. 


Nonferrous profits 


were way off last year, statements show 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 170 & 171 


IN THE WAKE of the wave of 
price fluctuations that have flooded 
the nonferrous market in recent 
weeks, look for a period of relative 
calm. Sporadic shifting isn’t ruled 
out, but changes in the next few 
weeks should be minor unless there’s 
upheaval such as an industrywide 
labor walkout. 


© Copper Up — Primary producers 
took a long look at frantic demand, 
high prices overseas, and the 2-cent- 
a-pound differential (compared with 
custom smelted copper), and boosted 
their price by 1.5 cents a pound on 
Mar. 9. At 31.5 cents a pound, 
primary is the highest it has been 
since June, 1957, and 2.5 cents more 
than it was on Jan. 1. 

Demand is extremely _ strong. 
Users can still get the red metal, 
but some have trouble buying as 
much as they want. One thing the 
hike did was to put the domestic 
price in parity with foreign quota- 
tions, making it uneconomical to 
ship U. S. copper overseas. But 
the domestic price is still not high 
enough to attract foreign copper to 
the U. S. 

Look for the price to hold over 
the near future, barring labor un- 
rest or some sort of international 
crisis. Conversely, expect custom 
smelter quotations to go a little 
higher. Reason: Demand for their 
metal exceeds supply. 


e Lead Higher—In a surprise move, 


ments through the first half. 

All those factors touched off a 
heavy buying wave as users laid in 
stocks in anticipation of a price rise. 
Sales have slacked off some since 
then, but metalmen believe the 
current price is stable. Don’t ex- 
pect any change for the next few 
weeks at least. 


e Zinc Stable—The biggest problem 
here is too much production (see 


— 


SLAB ZINC 


SAME OLD PROBLEM: 
MORE OUTPUT THAN SALES 
(NET TONS) 


MB sHipments™ 
HER PRobucTion 


100,000 


90,000 


80,000 


70,000 


60,000 


SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. 
* Includes domestic shipments, export, and drawback. 


FEB. 


Source: American Zinc Institute Inc. 


chart). Output was stepped up dur- 
ing the heavy buying periods of last 
fall, but shipments haven’t held up 
to that level this year. Result: 
Stocks are on the increase. They 
stood at 200,461 tons on Mar. 1. A 


year ago, they were 189,189 tons. } 

In time the situation could cause 
price weakness, but it appears to be}, 
stable now. 


e Platinum Moving—Removal of} 
Russian metal from the market and }) 
a stepup in world-wide demand con- | 
tinue to exert upward pressures on | 
the price of platinum. Quotations | 
rose $10 an ounce last week and} 
will probably go higher. 


Earnings Slump in 58 


While fourth quarter business }) 
sugared the profit picture consider- || 
ably, 1958 earnings of most non- }| 
ferrous metals companies were }j 
sharply below those of the previous }) 
year. These profit statements will || 
give you an idea of how the indus- }| 
try fared: 

Kennecott Copper Corp., $60,121,- | 
000, compared with $79,252,000 in }) 
1957; The Anaconda Co., $33,800,- |, 
000, vs. $44,008,349; Calumet & |) 
Hecla Inc., $2,834,885, vs. $1,992,- || 
228; and Copper Range Co., $2,588,- || 
000, vs. $2,164,979. i 

St. Joseph Lead Co., $3,986,880, | 
vs. $8,026,273; National Lead Co., | 
$44,721,398, vs. $56,231,560; Ameri- | 
can Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.,| 
$1,136,797, vs. $1,259,937; and} 
United States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co., a loss of $218,917, vs. } 
a profit of $778,840 in 1957. 

Aluminum Co. of America, $42,- 
885,230, vs. $75,568,461; Reynolds | 
Metals Co., $39,184,529, vs. $37,809,- | 
712; Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., $25,232,000, vs. $26,829,000; 
and Aluminium Ltd., $22,400,000, | 
vs. $41,400,000 in 1957. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


lead prices rose 0.5 cent to ils Price Last Previous Feb. Jan. Mar., 1958 
5 Mar. 11 Change Price Avg Avg Avg 
cents a pound on Mar. 5. Here’s ' 
jae b ager Aluminum , 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 24.700 26.000 
wnat rought about the hike: The Copper 31.50-32.00 Mar. 9, 1959  30.00-32.00 30.159 29.212 24.163 
overseas quotation fell pretty much Reade weet 1esO Mar. 5, 1959 10.80 11.368 12.415 12.800 
; - : § : Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
into parity with the domestic price 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
of 1] cents. That, plus a generally .. 103.50 Mar, 11, 1959 102.75 102.364 99.409 93.425 
more bullish market, sent scrap Feb. 25, 1959 11.50 11.409 11.500 10.000 


into hiding, so consumers of sec- 
ondary lead entered the market for 
virgin metal. At the same time, 
an extremely large lead user came 
into the market to cover require- 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 
TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 
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Surface 


| This manufacturer knows that his Surface carburizing 
juipment is consistently profitable. His RX® generator systems 
#6{s has a highly uniform analysis. When properly enriched, 
evigives him the fastest carburizing rate possible. The 


idmbination of the most efficient furnace and atmosphere cut the costs 


Beeormity provide him with maximum carburizing results. 


1A At the same time, the carbon potential of the gas is so f ** Fy 99 
yt sy to control that he can get any surface carbon, case O ine 

Mr pth, and carbon gradient he wants. Automatic dew point 

> ntrol equipment (Autocarb®) eliminates human error. 


e e 
wirburized work is so clean that little finishing i is required. carburizing 


it These advantages apply to every Surface carburizer, 
“hether it’s a huge continuous unit in a mass production 
jant or a small batch furnace in a “job-lot” shop. 


Surface 


Make your carburizing consistently “fine” and profit- 
“le. Write for Bulletin SC-172. 


mT Surface Combustion Corporation, 2385 Dorr Street, 
Noledo 1, Ohio. In Canada: Surface Industrial Furnaces, 
‘4d., Toronto, Ontario. 


March 16, 


Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30.000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 Ib ingots. 


Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 


Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 


Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point, 


Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


Bismuth: $2.25 per Ib, ton lots. 


Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.45 per Ib deld. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $1.75 per lb for 500-Ib keg; 
$1.77 per lb for 100 lb case; $1.82 per lb un- 
der 100 Ib. 


Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per lb, nom. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 31.50 deld.; custom 
smelters, 32.00; lake, 31.50 deld.; fire refined, 
31.25 deld. 


Germanium: First reduction, less than 1 kg, 
41.00 per gram; 1-10 kg, 37.00 per gram; 
intrinsic grade, 35.00-37.00 per gram. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Tridium: $75-80 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 11.30; chemical, 11.40; cor- 
roding, 11.40, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: Cups or ingots, 50-100 lb, $10 per 
Ib, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 100-500 Ib, $9.50 per 
Ib deld. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Ill. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, 9Z91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.o.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $218- 
221 per 76 Ib flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned _ extrusion, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; -10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“F’’ nickel, 5 Ib ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom, 

Palladium: $18-20 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $77-80 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content. 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $122-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $55-60 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 91.375 per troy oz. 


Sodium: Solid pack, c.l., 19.50; 1.¢.1., 20.00; 
brick, c.l., 21.00; 1.c.1., 21.50; tank car, 17.00. 


Tantalum: Rod, $60 per 1b; sheet, $55 per Ib. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per lb. 
Thallium: $7.50 per Ib. 


Tin: Straits, N. Y. spot and prompt, 103.50. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.), $1.70 per Ib, 


Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $2.75-2.90 per lb nom., f.o.b. 
shipping point; less than 1000 Ib, add 15.00; 
99 + % hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zine: Prime Western, 11.00; brass_ special, 
11.25; intermediate, 11.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.00; special 
high grade. 12.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 13.50; No. 2, 14.00; No. 5, 13.75 deld. 


Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 Ib or 
less, $7 per lb; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per lb; over 
500 lb, $6 per lb. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 23.875-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max,, 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.50; grade 3, 
21.25; grade 4, 19.75. 


Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 30.75; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 41.25; No. 245, 35.00; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 35.00; No. 1 yellow 
No. 405, 25.00; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
28.25. 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 
BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per Ib. p’us mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.91, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.89, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare. soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-lb lots. 
36.855; l.c.l., 37.48. Weatherproof, 20,000-lb 
lots; 37-42: “1 c:l., 38:17: 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.00 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $17.00 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per Ib, 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $7.50-17.00; sheared mill 
plate, $5.25-10.00; wire, $5.75-10.00; forging 
billets, $3.55-5.75; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-7.50. 


ZINC 


(Prices per lb, c.1., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 

ribbon zinc in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 

Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 

C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 

$11.00-17.40, 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


““A’’? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets) C Rew ccsc i 226 106 128 
Strip, (C. Re Gnwss sae 12% 108 138 
Plate, H:Ro 120 105 121 
Rod, ‘Shapes, H. ray 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
Ib base; freight allowed), 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


2024-T4 ....4...-.. 49,30 
WOTS-T6*  cyaee tere -. 57.60 


Plates and Circle: Thickness 0.250-3 4) i 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. th} | 
Alloy Plate Base Circle 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 

SO0502H he. «ce sees. 43.50 

BOOZE <.,<---cfousinraishalere 44.50 

BOSLB iy oe; 2h saree ee 45.10 

GOGT-T6) ay. eho cisie cin 45.60 i 


i 


72-180 in. lengtih} 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. 


Diam. (in.) or Round —Hexa) i 
across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 “2O1T: 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 


0.125 76.90 73.90 

0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 
0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 
1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 
1.625 55.00 53.60 stones 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 
1.875 55.00 53.60 Bons 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 
2.125 53.50 52.10 Sou 
2.250 53.50 52.10 Brecrs 
2.375 53.50 52.10 Boo 
2.500 53.50 52.10 B05 
2.625 -.-. 50.40 Boos 
2.750 51.90 50.40 Bone 
2.875 weer 00.40 : 
3.000 51.90 50.40 

3.125 ---. 50.40 Goa 
3.250 sess 00.40 Boo0 
3.375 soon wleedl) 4 


*Selected sizes. 


Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, randor/ 
lengths, diam, 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60) 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand 4 
ard length, plain ends, 90.000 Ib base, dollari} 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.8 5!" 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; |) 
in., 58. 30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287. 55; 8 int) 
432.70. } 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 4 
Alloy Alloy |) 


Factor 6063-75 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.5) 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00- 56.5) | 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20- 58.2) 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.8 P| 


MAGNESIUM 


Thickness Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.3 I 
Range Flat Coiled in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; -18 i 
Inches Sheet Sheet in., 69.00; 250-2.0| In. 67. a AZS1B spec i 

EI E grades, n., : in., GH 
0.136-0.096 4320.48.30 12121] ABB im. 98.10; 1188 in, ‘95:70; .250-2.00 ind} 

(O8126-0 1 0S mane Mme leslie 39.20-39.80 93.30, Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 inl) 

0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10}) 

0.077-0.068 4430:52:00" ) pttPe oe .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, 25-3 

OOO = Bao apne 39.50-40.70 in., 73.00. i 

0.068-0.061 44.30-52.20 nic cascee Extruded Solid Shapes: 

0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40. ‘10- 41.80 Com. Grade Spec. Gra¢ 

0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B)} 

0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60- 87.44 

0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70- -88.0) | 

0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.3}) 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.3) 

0.017-0.015 35 :60:50-00 43.80-45.50 A 

0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 : 

0.014-0.012 50.80 45.50 NONFERROUS SCR P } 

0.012-0.011 51.00 46.70 DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 5 

0.011-0.0095 53.50 48.10 (Cents per pound, New York in ton lots.) || 

0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wir et 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 25.75-26.25; No. 2 heavy copper and ire 
0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 23.75-24.25: light copper, 21.75-22.25; No. 

0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 19.25-19.75; No. pe i! 

=| 

BRASS MILL PRICES | 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES } 

Sheet, (Based on copper at 31.5 Oc} 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean | 

Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turning} 

CHjce Bsotactacdmaodsd aes 52.86c teers 55.82 27.500 27.500 

Yellow Brass ByePolesgeastansta nee tOuee 32.734 48.78 51.65 20.625 19.750 

Low Brass, 80% ....... 51.23 51.17 51.77 54.54 23.250 23.000 

Rede Brags So. oleic idee 52,29 52.23 52.83 55.60 24.250 24.000 

Com, Bronze, 90% ...... 53.90 53.84 54.44 56.96 25.125 24.875 

Manganese Bronze ..... 56.54 50.14 60.62 UOC 19.125 18.875 

Muntzp iviletalligrenrernetasaions 50.85 46.16 ine Baieke 19.3875 19.125 

INGEN eC gaccdone gob 52.80 46.61 59.36 56.21 19.125 18.875 

Silicon Bronze ...-2-.0.. 606% 59.86 60.21 78.35 27.000 26.750 

Nickel Silver, 10% Hee Leohte4 66.15 66.15 sere 25.500 25.250 

IPhosi= Bronze mr etteieysietel en 75.34 75.84 75.84 77.02 28.625 28.375 


" 4 

a. Cents per lb, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. b. Hot-rolled. ec. Cold-draw 
d. Free cutting. e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.0.b. shipping point, On ot} 
over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. a 


STEE! 


ion turnings, 18.25-18.75; new brass clip- 
, 16.75-17.25; light prass, 13.00-13.25; 
y yellow brass, 14.00-14.50; new brass rod 
14.50-15.00; auto radiators, unsweated, 
-15.75; cocks and faucets, 15.50-16.00: 
} pipe, 16.00-16.50. 


q Heavy, 7.50-7.75; battery plates, 3.25- 
linotype and stereotype, 8.75-9.25; elec- 
pe, 7.25-7.75; mixed babbitt, 8.75-9.25. 


1: Clippings, 26.00-28.00; old sheets, 
'-25.00; turnings, 20.00-21.00; rods, 26.00- 


*l: Sheets and clips, 


52.00-54.00; rolled 
‘ 52.00-54.00; 


turnings, 38.00-40.00; rod 
» 52.00-54.00. 

Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
3.25; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


jinum: Old castings and sheets, 10.00- 
; clean borings and turnings, 6.50-7.00; 
gated low copper clips, 13.25-13.75; segre- 


high copper clips, 13.25-13.75; mixed low 
yr_clips, 12.25-12.75; mixed high copper 
i) 11.25-11.75. 


| (Cents per pound, Chicago) 


jinum: Old castings and sheets, 11.75- 
if clean borings and turnings, 9.50-10.00; 
igated low copper clips, 16.75-17.25; segre- 
i high copper clips, 15.75-16.25; mixed low 
jr clips. 16.00-16.50; mixed high copper 
), 15.25-15.75. 


i (Cents per pound, Cleveland) 
ih 


num: Old castings and sheets, 10.50- 
i clean borings and turnings, 9.50-10.00; 
zated low copper clips, 14.50-15.00; seg- 
2d high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed 
stopper clips, 13.50-14.00; mixed high cop- 
jlips, 12.50-13.00. 


| REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(s per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 


ium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
jer, not less than 1.5% Be, 57.50; light 
i, 52.50; turnings and borings, 37.50. 


ar and Brass: No, 1 heavy copper and 
28.00; No, 2 heavy copper and wire, 
; light copper, 24.25; refinery brass 
copper) per dry copper content, 25.75. 


JINGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


ir and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
' 28.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
light copper, 24.25; No. 1 composition 
zs, 22.00; No. 1 composition solids, 22.50; 
‘| yellow brass solids, 16.00; yellow brass 
gs, 15.00; radiators, 17.50. 


| PLATING MATERIALS 


shipping point, freight allowed on 


ANODES 

jum: Special or patented shapes, $1.45. 
a: Flat-rolled, 47.79; oval, 46.00, 5000- 

1b; electrodeposited, 40.50, 2000- 5000 
q cast, 43.00, 5000-10,000 Ib quantities. 
Bi: Depolarized, less than 100 lb, 114.25; 
9 Ib, 112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 
. Ib, 105.25; 30, 000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
3 cents a lb. 
fi3ar or slab, less than 200 lb, 121.50; 200- 
), 120.00; 500-999 lb, 119.50; 1000 Yb or 


” 18.00; 


if Balls, flat tops, 18.00; flats, 
W ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 
| 

CHEMICALS 


wi um Oxide: $1.45 per lb in 100-lb drums. 


a ie Acid (flake): 100-2000 lb, 31.00; 2000- 
aq) Ib, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 Ib, 30.00; ’20, 000 
0 more, 29. 50. 


ir Cyanide: 100-200 1b, 
).00; 1000-19,900 Ib, 61.90. 


#r Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 15.30; 2000-5900 
i .80; 6000-11,900 lb, 13.05; 12, 000-22,900 
.80; 23,000 lb or more, 12. 30. 


i Chloride: 100 1b, 45.00; 200 lb, 43.00; 
ah), 42.00; 400-4900 Ib, 40.00; 5000-9900 lb, 


10, 000° Ib or more, 37.00. 
Sulphate: 5000-22,999 lb, 29.00; 23.000- 
Ib, 28.50; 40,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
4 Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 lb, 20.80; 
oy 0 Ib, 19.80; 1000-19,800 Ib, 18.80; 20, 000 
} more, 17. 80. 
in Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 80.10; 100- 
>, 70.70; 700-1900 lb, 68.00; 2000-9900 lb, 
# 10,000 1b or more, 64. 80. 
‘ous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 lb, 155.60; 
i, 150.70; 400 lb, 148.30; 800-19,900 lb, 
5 20,000 tb or more, 101. 30. 


pus Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 140.70; 
1) 110.70; 100-1900 lb, 108.70; 2000 lb or 
#) 106.70. 

{ 


i) Cyanide: 


65.90; 300-900 


100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 lb, 
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Armco Is Testing 


New Enameling Iron 


Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, is field testing its new 
“Univit” enameling iron, which is 
believed to have potentially wide 
application in appliances and other 
consumer goods items. The com- 
pany says it eliminates the ground 
coating of frit. One coat serves as 
the final application. 


The product is being produced in 
experimental quantities at a pilot 
plant in Middletown. Price: $1 
premium per 100 lb over the reg- 
ular grade enameling iron. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 160 


Merchant iron buyers are begin- 
ning to push for more tonnage. 
Sellers say demand is up 40 per 
cent from that in November. In 


the Midwest, the increase is even 
greater. 


Consumers are becoming inven- 
tory conscious, the biggest push for 
tonnage coming from automotive 
and the farm equipment industries. 


Chicago area gray iron jobbing 
foundries are working 40 to 48 hours 
a week. The average is 41 hours. 
A year ago, these plants were op- 
erating 24 to 40 hours (average, 


32). Closed by strikes are the 
foundries of Allis-Chalmers and 
Oliver Corp. 

Engaged gray iron  jobbing 


foundry capacity ranges from 65 to 
90 per cent (average, 77 per cent). 
A year ago, the shops were engaged 
from 30 to 70 per cent (average, 
59 per cent). 


Gray iron order backlogs now 
range from three to ten weeks, with 
the average a little over five weeks. 
A year ago, they ranged two to 
three weeks, averaging two weeks. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 


Help Wanted 


MANAGER 
Tool and Die Engineer—Master Mechanic or 
thoroughty experienced Tool and Die Maker 


with lay-out and design experience to manage 
our Metal Production Branch in Camden County, 
New Jersey. Duties include office administration 
to assure perfect accurate and perpetuated con- 
trol. Reply Box 742, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Ceramic Engineer—Research and Development 
work in refractories industry; 5-10 years experi- 
ence in refractories manufacturing and/or re- 
search or similar refractories experience in steel 
industry. Previous supervisory experience de- 
sirable. Send resume to Box 743, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Positions Wanted 


ROLLING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


20 years steel production experience. Electric 
Melt Shop; Pits; Blooming Mill; Strip, Bar and 
Rod Mills. Finishing, Shipping, Programming, 
Quality Control. Costs. Proven ability to Or- 
ganize and direct production. Reply Box 740, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 20 years experience 
plant layout, design, project planning, specifica- 
tions, and estimating. Desires heavier responsi- 
bilities at plant level. Midwest or far west. 
Subscribes to policy of full cooperation with 
operating people. Appropriate principal responses 
acknowledged. Reply Box 744, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


WE CAN HELP YOU TO CONTACT 


high calibre men to fill specific jobs you 
have in mind— 


Readers of STEEL include men of wide 
training and experience in the various 
branches of the metalworking industry. 

When you have an opportunity to offer, 
use the Help Wanted columns of STEEL. 


ROLL FORMING DIVISION 
Of leading national steel concern 
seeks... 


PLANT ENGINEER 


Proficient in handling of engineering prob- 
lems, plant personnel and overall super- 
vision of manufacturing operations. 


PRODUCT MANAGER 


For market analysis work, estimating and 
general supervision of product sales. 


Both positions require background in ROLL 


FORMING or allied field. Salary open. 
All fringe benefits. Plant located in 
Northern New Jersey. Write .. . 

BOX 741, STEEL 


Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


BERRY BEARING COMPANY 


Bearing Headguarters 
Since 1920 


Phone: DAnube 6-6800 
2633 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 16, Ill 


CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


For plant maintenance and tank cleaning, 


with Sellers 
424-B. 


hot ‘‘jet stream’’ cleaning, 
Hydraulic Jets. Send for bulletin 


SELLERS INJECTOR CORP. 
1603-¥Y Hamilton St. Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


SINCE 1888...We have been making 
many types and sizes of gears for indus- 
try. During these passing years we have 
derived considerable experience, trained 
numerous personnel, and expanded our 
mechanical and plant facilities—and have 
remained under one continuous manage- 
ment. We are ready to ably serve you. 


WORM GEAR 


HELICAL GEARS 


HN KISS 
BEVEL GEARS SPIRAL BEVEL 


ESTABLISHED 
1888 


D. 0. JAMES GEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
1140 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


3000 tons, state hospital, Bronx, N. VEE 
through Depot Construction Co., general 
contractor, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

1685 tons, two hangars, Andrews Air Force 
Base, Maryland, through F. E. Rich Co. 
Ine., to Richmond Steel Co. Ince., Richmond, 
Va. 

1540 tons, coal unloading equipment, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Duck Island, 
N. J., to Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham, 

1500 tons, powerplant extension, Harbor Sta- 
tion No. 2, United Illuminating Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

1150 tons, Idaho ‘state underpass, Pocatello, 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seat- 
tle; Pickett & Nelson, Pocatello, general 
contractor. 

1000 tons, state highway structures, Route 
95E, Fall River-New Bedford-Providence Ex- 
pressway, Rehoboth and Swansea, Mass., to 
Tower Iron Works, Providence, R. I.; Gen- 
eral Engineering Co., subcontractor for 
bridges; M. A. Gammino Construction Co., 
Providence, general contractor. 

900 tons, penstocks, Stuscarora powerplant, 
Lewiston, N. Y., for the New York State 
Power Authority, to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago. 

800 tons, superstructure, bascule bridge, 
Granite Avenue, Boston-Milton, Mass., to 
Builders’ Iron Works, Somerville, Mass. 

600 tons, column cores, School of Technology, 
City College of New York, New York, 
through Frouge Construction Co., general 
contractor, to Elizabeth Iron Works Inc., 
Union, N. J. 

600 tons, Maryland state bridge, over Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad tracks near Washing- 
ton, to Ingalls Iron Works, Birmingham. 

600 tons, New York state bridge, Verona, 
N. Y., through C. D. Perry & Sons, Troy, 
N. Y., general contractor, to Ingalls Iron 
Works, Birmingham. 

545 tons, three-span girder and rolled beam 
bridge, Ansonia, Conn., to American Bridge 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; Mariani 
Construction Co., New Haven, Conn., general 
contractor. 

415 tons, port facilities, Anchorage, Alaska, 
to Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, Calif.; also, 
1736 tons of 24 and 42 in. pipe. 

360 tons, state highway bridge, Suffolk County, 
N. Y., to City Iron Works, Wethersfield, 
Conn.; Rapone Co., New York, general con- 
tractor. 

350 tons, registrar building, New Haven, Conn. 
to New England Iron Works, New Haven, 
Conn.; Dwight Building Co., general con- 
tractor. 

180 tons, transmission towers, Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Norwalk, Conn., to 
Morris Iron & Wire Works, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

115 tons, state highway bridge, Thomaston, 
Conn., to City Iron Works, Wethersfield, 
Conn.; A, E. Williams Co., general contrac- 
tor. 

105 tons, state bridgework, Greene County, 
N. Y., through the Sea-Craft Construction 
Co., general contractor, to James McKinney 
& Son Ine. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


1200 tons, seven highway bridges, Chelmsford- 
Westford-Tynesboro, Miss.; M. A. Gammino 
Construction Co. Inc., Providence, R. I., low 
on the general contract. 

760 tons, three state highway bridges, Chelms- 
ford, Mass.; Henly-Lundgren Co., Shrews- 
bury, Mass., is low on the general contract. 

100 tons or more, nine intake gates and 
equipment, Ice Harbor Dam; bids April 14 
to U. S. Engineer, Walla Walla, Wash. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, 25 bulk end 
flatcars, to Thrall Car Co., East Chicago, 
Ind. 

Inland Steel Co., East Chicago, Ind., 30 hop- 
percars to Thrall Car Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Heights, Il, 

Inland Steel Co., East Chicago, Ind., 16 flue 
dust cars to United States Railway Equip- 
ment Co., Blue Island, Ill. 


WARD 
STEEL 


We specialize in | 
FINISHED STEEL | 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP | 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 


| 
| 
Most Complete Stock in | 
America of 
BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way fo sell is 
carry a stock which permits satisfyi# 
any reasonable warehouse demani 


BTA Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN 4-2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
Branch: 


3042-3058 W. 51st Street, CHICAGO, 
Phone: Grovehill 6-2600 


